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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 
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**  Cyclone**    Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  feuce  is  made  of  best-qiiality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it 
Expansion  and  contractiou  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
liorizontal  lines.     Once  up  tlie  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.— Tlie  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,  1  ft.  apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  i)ass. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  feuce 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  spacings. 

CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON   STREET,    MELBOURNE   (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  Zealand  :    59    St.    Asaph    Street,    Chrlstchurch. 
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HETHER  a  u  «   Dres!>  Shin   you  urc   Laundering.  •  Smart   Linen  Gown. 
01    ^ufueihing  for  the   Children's  Wc«r,   ihcte  is  bul  out    Pcrlecr   bijrch 
Sidiclj   which   wUJ  ensure  Good  Appcdraiicr       It'^ 

COLMAN'S  STARCH 
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Jnff rnafi'ona!   Siinduote.] 

A    HAWAIIAN    DREAM. 


Everyone -It J  says  I'm  a 
bouncing  "V  fat  baby  and 
Doctor    says    it's    due    to 

Finn,  round  cliubliiness  is  what  your  baby 
should  have,  nol  folds  of  flabby  fat  without 
any  beauty  about  them.  Those  loose  folds  are 
a  sign  that  all  is  not  well.  Baby  is  not 
getting  proper  nourishment,  and  he  needs  all 
you  can  give  him.  Any  appearance  of  wasting 
should  be  seen  to,  and  instant  trial  made  of 
NE.WES    FOOD. 

The  youngest  and  most  delicate  child  loves 
Neave's,  and  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but 
safe  in  every  case. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  TIM  and  valuable  Booklet, 

*^  Hints  about  Bahy"  vntt  be  sent  to  every  applicant 

tfien/wning  this  f>ubiication. 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  5  CO., 

Fordingbridge,   HANTS. 
Bold  in  1/-  and  2,6  tins,  and  4d.  packets. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Baperanto  Manual,  Indispenaable  to  Stadeata, 
as. 

Motteau's  Esperanto- Ensflish  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's  Eng^lish-Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English- Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  ^A.  (pd.  posted). 

"ocket  Vocabulary  (Eng-lish-Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS," 

T.  &  O.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

'The  .ailcnburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburyt"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  (upply  all  that  w  raquirad  for  the  formalion 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  p«rfa«t  health,  and  |iv«  freedocn  from  digastiva  troubles 
and    the    disorders   common    to   ohildran   fad   on   fahnaaaoua   foada^  aondensad   milk  or  even   cow's  milk. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus-sls.,  SYDNEY, 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,    Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
pUints.  They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  imf>or- 
tuice,  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
fwisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  ii 
present,  nr  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apople.xy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  foi 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilioiu 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  coq- 
tracting  a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completelv  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  sjiecial  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  bodv  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  a[>erient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  th  dose  smaller.  The  patie'<  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1.6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  vou.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  \V.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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ST.    JOSEI'H   AND  THE   DRAGON. 


A  New  Lawn 
Sprinkler.' 


Y 


N  P.  Globe  Sprinkler  and  Stand. 

<  lU  will  find  lliiit  the  Nickel-plaled 
"Globe  Sprinkler"  will  spread  an 
even  spray  from  centre  to  extreme 
edge  of  circle  ;  also,  that  this  Sprinkler 
has  no  working  parts  to  wear  or  get  out 
of  order.  Made  in  three  grades — "A" 
fine,  "B"  niediimi,  "C"  coarse.  The 
stand  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  is  saucer- 
shaped,  allowing  it  to  he  dragged  about 
on  lawn  without  tearing  same  up.  Prices 
— Sprinklers  only  (any  grade)  2,6  each. 
Stands  only  (without  matching  piece), 
2/6  each.  When  ordering,  state  size  of 
hose.  Matching  pieces  stocked  to  suit 
all  .Standard  Directors,  Unions,  etc. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PROP.  LTD. 
391  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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EVERY  HaUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF 


EIMO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  AIcoliollc  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  aiddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  cf  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNI^SS,  SICKNESS,  tc.-"  X  have  oft«n  thoueht  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  '  PEDIT  BAl/T '  haa  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigeetion  and  Bil- 
iouineai.  About  aii  or  •even  yeara  back  my  haabaJid  auegeated  I  abould  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  ao, 
and  the  result  haa  been  marvellooa.  1  never  have  the  terrible  paine  and  aickneaa  I  used  to  have:  I  can 
eat  almoat  anythine  now.  I  alwar*  keep  it  in  the  hoiwe  and  recommend  it  to  my  frienda,  aa  it  i«  aach 
an  Invalaable   plok-in«-ap   If  roa   har*  %  headachy  or  don't  feel  just  rieht. 

Toura  truly  (Anfnjt  8.  1900)." 


The  efleat  of   ENO't  '  FRIHT  SALT'   on  a  Dlaoi^afed.  Slaeplaaa  and  Faveplsh  Condition  la  almply  mapvalloua. 
It  la.  In  faot,  Natura'a  Own  Ramedy,  and  an  Unauppaaaad  One. 
CAUTION.  — See  Capaula  marked  Eno'e  "Fruit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  O.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent.     ^ 
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HEARNE'S 

Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Grandest  [Remedy  in  the  World  for 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 


ONE  DOSE  IS  GENERALLY  SUFFICIENT. 


1"M-IOSE  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at 
its  splendid  healing  power.  Sufferers  from  Ijion- 
chitis,  Cciugli,  Croup,  Asthma,  Hoarseness,  DilTKulty 
of  Breathing,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience 
delightful  and  rapid  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject 
to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is  invakiable,  as  it  effects  a 
complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irrita- 
tion in  the  Throat  and  giving  Strength  to  the  Voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become 
chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  is 
not  known  where  "Coughs"  have,  on  their  hrst  appear- 
ance, been  properly  treated  with  this 
medicine.  No  house  should  be  without 
it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  or 
two  is  generally  sulTicient,  and  a  com- 
plete cure  is  certain. 


SMALL 

SIZE: 

2/6 


LARGE 

SIZE: 

4/6 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  and  MEDICINE  VENDORS,  and 

W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Geclong,  Vic. 

Forwarded  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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BOOKS 


FOR    THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

li  on«  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  Tery 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  ia 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Tii»y  ap*  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY   RHYMES, 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

•TORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Bvaryone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

Ton  Could  Not  Bay  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For   Your  Child. 


©NLY 


BAIRNS.    ^^^ 


CONTENTS: 


VOL.   I.— ^sop's   Fables. 

VOL.    II. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   in. — The   Adventures  of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.  v.— Pi'grim's  Progress. 


VOL.     VI.— The    Story    of    tfie    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and    flana 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    Vni —Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among   th« 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    th« 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    QD..  to 


The    Manager 


rr 


THE    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TtlHPfRANCE  &  GENERAL  LIPE  ASSIRANCE  BLJLDINO,  Swanston  St.,  Mclb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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Intel-national  Syndicate-^ 

THESE    CROSS-COUNTRY    FLIGHTS, 

The  Gallant  Cliautecler  :  Exoase  me,  laJies,  hnt  here 
comes  the  funniest  hawks  I  have  ever  seen  ! 


SEND  US  7/6 


And  W*  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

FuJI    of   Fairy    Stories,  culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  thi  Manager 

<*  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia/' 

Swanston-tt.,   Melbourne 


ERICSSON 


Water! ''°%°,;'J'°"- 

or  COUNTRY   HOME. 

HASTEN  SLOWLY,  and  be  Advised  by  tbe  LEADING  Pumping  Engine  EXPERTS : 

r  Australian  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co., 

Pitt  Street,  Circular  Quay,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Their  CATALOGUE  it  in  itielf  a   LIBERAL   EDUCATION,  setting   forth  Tcry  dearly  how  a   Constant  and   RELIABLE 
SUPPLY  of  Water  may  be  obtained  by  securing  a 

"R-E-E-C-O"     RIDER     or    "  R-E-E-C-O "     ERICSSON 

Tbc  outlay  is  modest,  and  this  is  what  a  cnstomer  wrote  the  Company  nearly  10  years  ago  : — 

Wattle  Vale,  Wapga  Wajf^a,  19th  December,  ls99. 
Dear  Sir,  — The  Hot-Alr  Engine  I  purchased  trom  you  is  giving  every  satisfaotion.    1  am  recommending  It  to 
(ncnds.— Yours  truly,  (Signed)  John  J.  McOaATU. 

Some  fonr  years  later  the  same  gentleman  wrote : — 

Wattle  Vale,  Wagga  Wagga,  Srd  October.  100«. 
Dear  Sir.— I  have  pleasura  In  slating  thai  the  Hot-Air  Engine  I  purchased  trom  you  in  l.s»9  has  worked  anr 
•iooe,  and  la  now  aa  good  aa  ovar.     I  oould  not  have  done  without  It  during  the  late  protracted  drought. 

(Signed)  JouN  J.  MoUratb. 

The   chief    pouts    about    these    Pumping    Engines   are   that    they   an   ECONOMICAL,    EASILY 
WORKED,  wUI  PUMP  WATER  from  ANY  SOURCE  to  ANY  HEIGHT,   and  Any  Fuel  wUI  generate  tha  M<essary  Heat   to  mn 
them.      The  hardwoods  of  Australia  make  the  very  best  fuel. 

Slogue  TO  AUSTRALIAN  RIDER-ERICSSON   ENGINE  CO., 

.  .  .  Pitt  Street,  Circular  Quay,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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Knowledge  is  Power. 


THIRTY  years  of  assiduous  study  of  The  Hair  and  its  Treatment,  and  all  Capillary  Diseases  as  they 
affect  the  Scalp  and  Hair,  have  given  me  the  means  of  Preservmg  the  Hair,  and  producing  a  new  growth 
after  all  other  preparations  have  failed.  1  am  now  in  a  position  to  treat  advanced  cases  of  Baldness  with 
every  possibility  of  success.     Almost  impossible  cases  arc  now  yielding  to  my  skill. 


BEFORE  USING. 


AFTER  USING. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinarv  cases  was  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  3ig  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney.  He  was  as 
absolutely  bald  as  a  billiard  ball  tor  five  years,  and  he  has  now  a  good  head  of  hair,  as  a  result  of  my 
treatment. 

Mr.  Kred  Peakman,  of  Wairoa,  New  Zealand,  is  another  wonderful  case.  His  hairdresser  tells  me  he 
had  not  a  scrap  of  hair,  and  now,  after  a  few  months'  treatment  with  my  preparations,  he  has  got  a 
splendid  growth  of  hair. 

Mr.  O'Rourke,  Wee  Waa,  New  South  Wales,  writes  :  "  My  head,  which  was  nearly  bald,  has  now  come 
back  to  its  usual  growth." 

Mr.  Sutherland  >tates  :  "  T  had  onlv  a  little  down  on  my  head  when  I  commenced  to  use  your  SPECIAL 
PARASENE  and   COSMO   LOTION;  now  I  have  a  beautiful  head  of  hair." 

Mr.  Johnson,  Wairoa.  N.Z.  :  — "  As  the  people  of  this  town  have  heard  so  much  of  your  PARASENE 
they,  have  asked  me  to  stock  it  tor  them,  as  Mr.  L.  Peakman  has  used  it  with  such  good  results;  in 
fact,  he  has  a  good  head  of  hair  now,  whereas  some  short  time  ago  he  had  not  a  scrap." 

These  could  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

Gentlemen  who  are  going  bald  should  use  SPECIAL  PARASENE  and  COSMO  LOTION,  one  at  night 
and  the  other  in  the  morning. 

PRICE  (with  postage,  two  months'  treatment):  \'ictoria,  10/6;  four  months,  20/-.  Other  States,  116 
and  22,-. 

Ladies  with  hair  falling  out  should  apply  RESTORER  at  night,  and  COSMO   LOTION  in  the  morning. 

NATURALINE  is  a  splendid  preparation  for  colouring  Grey  Hair.  It  acts  quickly,  naturally,  and 
effectively,  and  is  perfectly  harmless.     Made  in  all  colours.     Get  the  right  strength. 

No.   i'  for  Light  Brown  Hair;  Medium  for  Medium  Brown  Hair. 

No.  2  for  Dark  Brown  or  a  Light  Black  ;  Extra  Strong  for  very  Black  Hair. 

PRICE:  Victoria,  with  postage,  6/3.     Other  States,  6/8. 


SHAMPUNA. — No  Soap,  no  Soda,  no  Borax.  Ml  these  Hair-destroying  things  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
washing  the  hair.  N.uure  supplies  the  remedy.  SHAMPUNA  cleanses  the  Hair  beautifully,  and  leaves  it  soft  and 
glossy,  and  does  not  extract  the  natural  pigments  from  the  Hair.  It  does  not  sap  the  vitality  of  the  Hair,  but  helps  to 
make  it  grow  while   you  are  washing  it.     Price:  3d.  per  packet,  by  post  ^d. 

E.    HOLLAND,    Hair  Specialist, 

195    COLLZITS    STEEET,    MELBOUZllTE. 
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Melbourne,  22nd  Sept.,  1910. 
The  Federal  Budget  was  delivered 
Federal  on     the     7  th     inst.       It     was     the 

Budget,  fii-st    Budget    delivered    by    a    La- 

boi  r  PrioDe  Minister  since  Federa- 
tion was  established.  Prth  of  the  previous  Labour 
Ciovernments  went  out  of  office  just  before  tlie  time 
for  delivering  the  Budget  arrived.  The  income  for 
the  vear  ended  June  30th  last  from  all  sources 
was  _£'i5,5oo,ooo.  This  is  about  a  million  more 
than  the  previous  )-ear's  revenue.  The  expenditure 
was  .ibout  _£"7,5oo,ooo.  This  also  was  about  a  mil- 
lion pounds  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The 
balance  w-ent  to  the  States  under  the  operation  of 
the  Braddon  clause.  Among  this  year's  expenditure 
will  be  included  items  such  as  the  Invalid  section 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (under  which  persons 
over  the  age  of  16  who  are  permanently  incapaci- 
tated mav  receive  a  pension),  and  that  of  reducing 
the  pension  age  of  women  from  65  to  60.  The  Pen- 
sion Bill  will  run  into  ^2,000.000. 

The  event  of  the  month  politically 
The  has  been  the   Budget.      There   w-as 

Budget.  nothing  very  striking  either  about  it 

or  its  delivery.  Mr.  Fisher's  powers 
do  not  lie  in  the  way  of  clear  6r  attractive  expres- 
sion or  exposition.  Bare,  bald  facts  were  given,  but 
little  enlightening  detail.  One  thing  was,  however, 
clear.  Mr.  Fisher  revels  in  the  prospect  of  un- 
computed  millions  which  are  to  roll  into  the  Trea- 
sury, mainly  through  the  channel  of  the  Land  Tax. 
By  the  way,  no  one  is  sure  as  to  what  that  is  likely 
to  yield.  A  quantity  of  dust-throwing  has  been 
going  on  to  confuse  vision,  and  it  has  been  impressed 
on  the  community  that  the  bludgeon  is  not  likelv  to 
break  many  heads,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  too  few  big  ones  to  be  hit,  and  it  is  only  to  lie 
employed  for  that  purpose.  And  yet  preparation  is 
made  for  payments  on  a  gigantic  scale,  so  great 
that  the  Federal  Treasurer  must  feel  assured  of  a 
large  and  certain  income,  much  larger  than  his  pre- 
(li-cessors  have  had.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
lax  will  yield  a  very  much  larger  amount  than  the 
liublic  has  been  led  to  believe. 


Budget 
Items. 


The  new  Compulsory  Defence  Sys- 
tem in  its  initial  stages  will  cost  a 
gixxi  deal.  The  registration  of 
youths  who  are  liable  to  .serve  will 
commence  on  January  ist.  Work  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  West  Australian  Railway,  the  Federal 
capital,  the  proposed  _£"3o,ooo  building  to  accommo- 
date the  Federal  Staff  in  Melbourne,  the  construc- 
tion of  12  lighthouses,-  the  erection  of  an  Austra- 
lian hou.se  in  London — all  these  will  be  new  expen- 
diture, and  will  help  to  swallow  up  the  extra  revenut- 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  gained  in  the  year, 
bringing  it  up  to  ^"17,000,000  at  least. 


Criticism 
Friendly 


The  Go\'ernment  came  in  for  som. 
tremendous  criticism  over  the  passing  r 
of  the  Budget.   It  was  forced  through 


idget 

the  House  in  a  22-hour  sitting 
Time  was  not  allowed  for  proper  discussion.  Mem 
l>?rs  were  driven  to  submission  bv  sheer  phvsica 
strain.  Some  of  the  strongest  attacks  were  made  b\ 
new  Labour  members ;  that  is,  members  new  to  th. 
Federal  House,  But  pleas  and  storms  were  alib 
unavailing  with  the  Prime  Minister.  He  had  th- 
balance  of  memtjers  on  his  side,  and  simply  let  thos. 
opposed  to  him  light  the  battle  and  weary  themseh<  - 
out.  This  mav  be  legitimate  method,  but  it  is  nn 
fair  leadership.  But  Mr,  Fisher  has  little  of  cour 
teous  consideration  about  him.  That  does  not  ente 
into  his  political  make-up.  at  any  rate. 


But 
Caustic. 


This  became  very  evident  over  th 
^45,000  vote  for  the  Capital  site 
Some  of  the  newly-elected   Labou 
members   protested  strongly   against 
the  Yass-Canberra  site  being  the  one  finally  selected. 
Feeling  ran  high  over  the  question.     The  item  wa^ 
at  last  passed,  but  by  a  small  majority.     Party  lint 
were   obliterated.      The   situation     was     interestinj:  . 
Some   memtiers   of   the   Opposition    voted    with   th<j 
(iovernment  ;    some    members    of    the    Governmeni| 
Party  voted  witi,i  some  of  the  Opposition.     The  vol. 
was  one  of   the   most   confused    imaginable.      Ne\ 
South  Wales  members  almost  to  a  man  voted  for  tlv 
appropriation  ;    the   opposition    came    mainly    fro 
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lix. 


new  members.  And  the  most  scathing  criticism 
came  from  the  Government's  own  following.  They 
objected  to  the  site  on  the  grounds  of  unlitness,  and 
they  writhed  under  the  party  whip  that  was  cracked 
over  their  backs.  What  wonder  !  They  were  justi- 
fied. Their  protest  held  good  in  argument.  Party 
dragooning  methods  should  not  be  used  on  ques- 
tions like  the  Budget,  which  contained  items  not 
represented  by  anything  in  the  Labour  pledge.  And 
from  those  who  felt  like  this  the  Go\ernment  got 
the  severest  dressing-down  it  has  had  since  it  as- 
sumed oflice.  The  caustic  criticisms  opened  the 
window  and  disclosed  what  must  sometimes  happen 
in  caucus.  It  was  good  to  see  the  passage  at  arms, 
not  for  narrow  reasons,  but  because  it  indicated  a 
reh)eHion  against  the  iron  rails  that  inexorably  shut 
out  individual  opinion  from  the  Labour  Party  in 
Parliament,  and  that  turns  meml^ers  into  delegates 
instead  of  leaving  them  free  to  act  as  representatives. 
Unfortunately  this  rebellion  against  cast-iron  rule  is 
not  likely  to  continue.  The  machine  has  become 
too  inelastic,  too  mechanical,  too  dead  to  permit  of 
strong  individual  opinion.  "  Abandon  originality, 
or  individuality,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  may  be 
written  over  the  head  of  those  who  sign  the  caucus 
pledge.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  movement  is  in  the 
right  direction.  But  Mr.  Fisher  forced  the  item 
through. 

The  trouble  was  an  indication  that 
The  Capital        the    site    question    should    not    be 
Site.  yj.j    finally    settled.       It    is    pretty 

plain  tfiat  the  Government  itself 
is  not  enamoured  with  it,  but  fears  to  do 
anything  that  might  seem  to  open  the  ques- 
tion in  view  of  the  elections  which  take  place 
in  New  South  Wales  next  month.  To  re-open  it 
would  possibly  be  construed  into  opposition  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  this  would  mean  antagonis- 
ing many  Labour  votes,  and  anybody  with  half  an 
eye  can  see  the  connection.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment members  pose  as  the  friends  of  New  South 
Wales  oxer  the  site  question,  they  w'ill  be  "  jolly 
good  fellows  "  to  many  in  that  State  to  whom  the 
site  question  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  So  some 
of  the  members  of  the  CaViinet  who  formerly  most 
strongly  opposed  the  Yass-Canberra  site,  meekly  and 
quietlv  voted  for  the  appropriation,  and  Mr.  Fisher' 
strove  to  make  it  a  party  question.  In  view  of  the 
former  divided  opinion,  there  must  be  some  reason, 
and  that  a  very  strong  one,  for  such  a  complete 
change. 

But  a  site  for  the  Federal  capital 
Accumulating      ought    not   to   be   decided    by    such 
Evidence.  uinvorthv  motives  as  these.     A  site 

that  shall  stand  as  long  as  Austra- 
lian civilisation  lasts  should  be  chosen  for  its  pecu- 
liar fitness.  Yass-Canberra  is  as  unfit  as  any  place 
could  be.  On  the  occasion  when  the  lot  fell  to  it, 
it  happened  because  particular  members  were  anxious 
to  defeat  other  sites,  and  it  gained  precedence,  not 


from  merit,  but  from  trickery.  Far  better  it  would 
be  for  the  capital  site  to  be  in  Sydney  itself  than 
Yass-Canberra.  In  itself  it  is  inappropriate,  practi- 
cally uninhabited,  and  that  for  natural  rca.sons,  shut 
off  from  the  sea,  its  only  claim  being  that  it  is  near 
Sydney.  Evidence  against  it  continues  to  accumulate. 
Prominence  has  been  given  to  some  remarks  by  Sir 
Joseph  Carruthers,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
country  betw-een  Yass-('anberra  and  Jervis  Bay  is 
of  a  rougher  type  than  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
presents  engineering  difliculties  compared  with  which 
the  latter  are  child's  play  ;  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  sea,  and  that  Jervis  Bay  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

It  might  prove  a  satisfactory  method 

A  of   settling  the  question   if   it   w'ere 

Referendum.       referred  to  a  referendum.       Surely 

the  Labour  Party  would  not  object 
to  that.  They  could  not  consistently.  Anyway  the 
matter  should  not  rest  where  it  is.  We  point  out  again 
that  for  central  position,  for  beautiful  surroundings, 
for  ^beautiful  climate,  Albury  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. But  if  this  cannot  be,  then  it  would  be  better 
to  settle  the  capital  in  Sydney.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  to  the  present  generation  if  it  is  in  Sydney, 
and  the  one  that  is  born  after  it  is  put  there  will  not 
concern  itself  about  the  choice.  Sydney  is  beautiful, 
and  full  of  advantages.  The  only  draw-back  about 
it  as  a  capital  site  is  that,  as  far  as  Australia  as 
a  whole  is  concerned,  it  is  not  central. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  passed  the 
An  Unsatisfac-  item  on  a  tie  cannot  be  said  to  have 
tory  Decision,      disposed    with   the    matter    finally. 

Some  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
the  item  as  memt>ers  of  the  Cabinet  have  previously 
opposed  the  site  bitterly.  The  most  casual  observers 
can  see  the  utter  lack  of  sincerity  over  the  decision. 
Had  the  vote  been  only  fairly  preponderant  in 
favour  of  the  site,  nothing  more  could  be  said.  But 
in  both  Houses  opinion  has  been  practically  evenly 
divided.  The  only  right  course  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  re-open  the  question  that  a  fairly 
unanimous  decision  may  be  come  to.  Of  course  the 
LalK)ur  Government  can  go  on,  but  reason  is  against 
this.  In  face  of  the  unsatisfactory  vote,  Mr.  Fisher 
would  be  more  than  justified  in  declining  to  go  on 
with  the  spending  of  money  till  the  question  is  set- 
tled in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 

The  New  South  Wales  elections  are 
Tlie  New  Soutli  being  fought  in  right  good  earnest. 
Wales  Elections,    j^j,.    Wade  is  leading  his  force  with 

a  pluck  and  an  assurance  that  are 
inspiring.  The  Labour  Partv  is  conducting  an 
equally  vigorous  campaign,  although  the  methods  it 
is  employing  are  vastly  different.  The  one  great 
cry  that  the  party  is  raising  is  against  the  indus- 
trial legislation  which  w-as  created  by  Mr.  Wade's 
(Government,  and  its  declared  intention  is  to  repeal 
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it  if  it  gt;ts  into  power.  One  fa\ourite  missile  that  is 
cast  by  the  Labour  Party  \vhene\er  it  sees  a  head  is 
"Leg-irons,"  which  has  reference  to  an  incident 
in  connection  with  the  remo\al  of  some  of  the  men 
from  prison,  who  were  convicted  for  industrial 
breaches  of  the  law  during  the  Newcastle  strike. 
But  this  kind  of  cry  is  not  argument.  Besides,  as 
Mr.  ^Vade  pointed  out  when  speaking  at  Newcastle, 
the  heart  of  the  late  trouble,  it  came  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  protecting  the  community,  and  of  upholding 
law  against  lawlessness  and  disorder.  The  Wade 
Government  has  on  the  whole  an  excellent  record  to 
show  for  its  term  of  office.  Its  policy  has  been  pro- 
gressive, and  in  difficult  positions  Mr.  Wade  has 
stood  sternly  and  justly  for  the  upholding  of  righ- 
teous laAv.  Both  in  industrial  and  in  social  reform 
it  has  done  well. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  his  Government  is 
National  going  to  build  the  Westralian  rail- 

Railways.         „-ay.     That  is  good  news.     But  it  is 

to  be  hoped  that  when  it  and  the 
Northern  Territory  railway  are  under  consideration, 
they  will  be  built  as  links  between  West  and  East  and 
North,  and  not  from  local  and  parochial  points  of 
view.  Australia  needs  unifying  and  compressing. 
It  is  so  far  awav  from  itself  in  its  different  parts 
that  it  is  hard  for  it  to  realise  it  is  one.  And  the 
only  way  to  wipe  out  intervening  distances  is  to 
link  up  the  far-scattered  sections  by  the  shortest 
lengtlis  of  rails  possible.  Then  the  States  may 
■clasp  hands  round  the  continent  as  they  cannot  do 
now,  and  commercially,  sentimentally  and  from-  de- 
fence points  of  view,  we  shall  be  more  unified 
and  complete. 

The   Federal    Government   is   push- 
Navigation        ing    through    the    Navigation   Bill. 
**'"•  It  is  a  huge  measure  of  over  four 

hundred  clauses  and  three  sched- 
ules. One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  is  that  ships 
trading  between  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  vessels 
trading  on  the  coast.  Opportunities  will  be 
given  for  men  to  go  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades  by  examination.  Even  a  greaser,  for  in- 
stance, if  he  passes  the  necessary  examinations,  can 
go  through  all  the  grades  until  he  gets  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  first-class  engineer. 
Crimping  will  be  put  a  stop  to.  Agents,  boarding- 
house-keepers  and  others  taking  advantage  of  sea- 
men will  no  longer  be  able  to  supply  men  to  the 
ships.  Under  the  Bill  the  only  persons  who 
will  be  authorised  to  supply  seamen  will  be 
the  superintendent  or  seamen's  inspector,  the 
owner,  master,  mate  or  engineer.  Seamen  will 
have  to  possess  enough  knowledge  of  English 
to  understand  orders  in  that  language.  Officers 
will  have  to  be  British  subjects,  and  thoroughly 
<'onversant  with  the  English  language.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  health  of  the  crews,  and  suffi- 


cient space  is  to  be  given  them  as  defined  by  the 
medical  advisers.  Separate  accommodation  is  to 
be  provided  for  sleeping,  and  the  mess  room  will  be 
on  the  open  deck.  Power  is  to  be  reserved  under 
the  Bill  to  compel  ships  to  carry  wireless  appara- 
tus if  it  be  desired.  Ships  registered  under  the  Bill 
will  pay  the  Australian  rate  of  wage.  Pilots  will 
be  brought  into  the  Commonwealth  Public  Ser\ice. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposals  made  are  of  a 
drastic  character,  but  that  most  of  them  are  very 
necessary  is  e\'iderat  from  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  at  the  present  time.  English 
ships  trading  to  Australia  will  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  until  a  declaration  is  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  contrary  effect.  .Such 
a  declaration  will  have  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  is  manifest  that  [jrovision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  this,  for  it  would  be  unfair  and  improper  to 
make  regulations  which  primarily  and  peculiarly  per- 
tain to  Australia  apply  to  ships  which  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  where  the  conditions  which 
determine  rates  of  pay  and  the  character  of  labour 
employed  are  vastly  different  to  those  which  pre\ail 
here. 

South  Australia  has  been  in  the 
South  Australian  throes  of  a  Labour  trouble.  Some 
Labour  Trouble,    jittle  time  ago  the  men  employed  at 

Gepps'  Cross  works  complained 
that  a  ganger  named  Thompson  acted  in  a  tyranni- 
cal way  towards  the  men  under  his  charge.  An  offi- 
cial enquiry  was  held,  and  Thompson  was  fully 
exonerated.  But  the  union  was  not  satisfied  with 
this.  It  stated  that  if  Thompson  were  placed  over 
any  of  its  members  on  or  after  the  ist  September 
they  would  strike.  As  his  exoneration  was  ccmi|ilete 
Thompson  of  course  reported  himself  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  for  duty  on  the  morning  of  ist  Septeml>er, 
and  the  men  promptly  downed  tools.  Practical 
sympathy  in  the  .shape  of  cessation  of  work  was 
shown  by  other  Go\-ernment  emploves,  and  the 
difficulty  assumed  fairly  large  dimensions.  The 
Labour  Premier,  Mr.  Verran,  took  a  firm  stand 
upon  the  matter,  and  refused  the  demand  of 
the  strikers  that  Thompson  should  be  dismissed. 
He  said,  "  This  is  not  a  question  of  wage.s — it 
is  a  question  of  asking  me  to  move  a  man  from  his 
bread  and  butter  without  any  justification  for  it, 
and  I  W'ill  not  do-  it  ;  I  will  not  budge  one-eighth  of 
an  inch."  Mr.  Verran  was  to  be  congratulated  upon 
taking  this  .stand.  He  maintained  that  it  was  the 
Socialistic  section  of  the  Labour  Party  which  was 
trying  to  make  a  division.  However  that  may  be, 
the  public  generally  complimented  him  hugely 
upon  his  determination  to  take  a  firm  stand.  If  the 
cry  of  the  men  had  been  listened  to,  and  their  reque.st 
acceded  to,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  the  man. 
In  any  case  it  was  an  example  of  the  autocratic 
methods  of  the  union,  which  has  already  in  so  many 
wavs  exemplified  the  fact  that  it  can  be  as  tyran- 
nous and  lieartle.ss  as  the  wildest  despot.  Unity 
is  supjiosed  to  represent  brotherhood  ;   indeed,  it  is 
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fduadt-d  upon  it.  but  what  brotherhood  is  there  in 
an  action  whicli  would  cast  out  of  emplo\  nient  with- 
out cause  one  of  their  number?  Evidently  the 
union,  and  the  union  only,  is  to  typify  the  work- 
ing; man.  The  union  is  to  be  the  only  object  for 
consideration.  The  individual  is  to  be  suppressed. 
The  instrument  which  was  to  be  most  instrumental 
in  procuring  justice  for  the  individual  is  to  become 
an  instrument  for  his  torture.  This  is  truly  a  black 
shadow  which  is  creeping  across  the  face  of  Aus- 
tralian industrialism.  Whether  the  union  will  be 
able  to  dominate  the  Government  remains  even  yet 
to  be  seen. 

The     trouble     culminated     on     the 
A  9th      September.       On      that      day 

Compromise.  ^^^  g^.^j^.  Ministers  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  executive  of  the 
Trades  Union,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  placed  before  the  men  at  a  mass  meeting.  It 
was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  accept  the  offered 
terms,  and  return  to  work  on  the  following  Monday. 
It  is  intimated  that  an  independent  in(]uiry  is  to  be 
held  into  the  case  of  ganger  Thompson,  although 
the  original  charges  are  not  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Board,  and  that  he  \vould  not  be  allowed  to  have 
control  of  the  men  when  they  return  to  work  on  the 
Mi.ndav.  The  union  officials  are  delighted  at 
ha\ing  gained  the  greater  part  of  what  they  asked, 
although  one  cannot  tell  yet  definitely  ;  but  it  looks 
from  the  present  agreement  as  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  backed  down  over  the  ganger.  This  re- 
fu.s.il  of  unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists  is  going 
to  play  serious  havoc  with  industrialism.  In  a  couple 
of  i)laces  in  Victoria  serious  trouble  is  threatened 
over  it.  Hitherto  miners  have  not  been  greatly 
affe<-ted  by  industrial  troubles,  but  both  of  the  cases 
mentioned  are  in  connection  with  them.  The  iniqui- 
tfuis  ])art  of  the  whole  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that 
memi)ers  of  the  union  are  considerably  in  the 
minnritv. 

The  city  of  Perth,  in  West  Austra- 
West  Australian    Ua,      was     in     the     throes     of     a 
Strike.  strike     for     six     weeks     since     the 

21st  July.  A  complete  stoppage 
of  the  Perth  and  suburban  tramway  took 
place.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Tramway  Company 
to  pav  overtime.  The  claim  advanced  by  the 
men  was  that  the  Arbitration  Court  award  pro- 
\ided  that  overtime  siiould  start  immediately  the 
wDrkers  had  completed  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
g6  hours  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  stated  that  on  the 
loth  July  the  men  looked  to  receive  overtime  be- 
cause all  of  them  had  exceeded  the  ten  hours  in 
one  day  and  96  hours  in  the  fortnight.  As  the 
overtime  money  was  not  forthcoming  a  demand  was 
made  upon  the  Company  for  it.  The  demand  was 
refused,  and  the  men  ceased  work.  The  con- 
tention of  the  men  was  that  the  Company  had 
violated    the   clear     intention     of     the     Arbitration 


Court  award,  wiiich  fixed  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  at  ten,  with  overtime  payment  for  any- 
thing beyond  that,  and  that  they  have  made  the 
minimum  wage  the  maximum  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  Arbitration  Court  to  classify  employes.  The 
men  made  a  test  claim  for  overtime,  but  judgment 
went  in  favour  of  the  Company.  On  17th  August  the 
Company  secured  new-  employes,  and  re-started  the 
service  as  far  as  it  could.  The  service  has,  how- 
ever, been  only  partial,  and  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  riots  which  have  been  indulged  in  by 
the  former  tram  employes.  Outrages  in  the  way 
of  attempts  to  destroy  stock  or  roadway  have  been 
common. 

Tlie    trouble,    howe\'er,    seems    now 

Loss  to  the        likely    to    be    permanently    settled. 

Union.  \    conference     w'as     held    between 

the  Premier,  Sir  Newton  Moore, 
and  Mr.  Scadden,  leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party.  In  the  settlement  the  men 
have  not  gained  anything  that  was  worth  all 
the  trouble.  Out  of  the  120  who  went  on 
strike  only  90  are  to  be  taken  back.  These  will 
be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  non-unionists  who 
entered  the  emplov  during  the  strike,  while  tho.se 
who  indulged  in  missile  throwing  and  otherwise 
intimidated  the  non-unionists  are  not  to  be  employed 
by  the  Company.  As  the  secretary  of  the  Tramway 
Company,  iSIr.  Johnson,  M.L.A.,  said,  "  The  men 
have  ]:)Ut  up  a  good  fight,  but  have  not  gained 
much."  Six  weeks  ago  thev  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Arbitration  Court's 
award,  but  on  the  publication  of  the  terms  of 
settlement  they  eagerly  went  back  to  work  under 
these  same  terms.  For  aiding  and  abetting  the 
strike.  Mr.  Johnson  was  prosecuted,  while  three  of 
the  members  of  the  executi\'e  were  prosecuted  for 
striking.  Mr.  Johnson  was  fined  the  maximum  of 
£s°'  •^'i''  th^  three  other  defendants  ;^io  each. 


Tlie    workers    do    not    yet    seem    to 

Wliat  Is  tlie       ha\e  grasped  the  fact  that  striking 

Use  ?  efl'ects    little    of    real    good.      One 

can  look  back  over  years  of  fruit- 
less struggles.  Time  after  time  the  men  have  lost, 
as  thev  must  do  in  a  country  which  has  reached 
the  stage  in  legislation  which  we  have  done.  In  no 
couiitrv  in  the  world  is  there  freer  and  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  industrial  ends  through  legislation  than 
in  Australia.  In  no  other  countrv  is  there  more  ma- 
chinery for  settling  troubles.  Vet  in  no  other  country 
are  there  more  strikes  than  in  some  of  the  Australian 
States.  But,  as  Mr.  Wade  pointed  out  at  Newcastle, 
the  workers  have  no  greater  foe  than  the  strike 
Ijronioter.  Yet,  if  the  Labour  Part}-  in  New"  South 
Wales  should  happen  to  be  returned  to  power,  it 
will,  if  it  kee]is  the  promises  or  threats  it  is  making 
on  the  hustings,  undo' the  legislation  that  provides 
the  machinerv  for  settling  industrial  troubles,  and 
rule  strikes  in  order. 
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Th€    difference    of    gauge    in    the 
Railway  Eastern  States  of  Australia  has  al- 

Gaugeii  ways  been  a  matter  of  regret  when 

one  looked  at  our  railways  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  Victoria  has  a  broad  gauge 
of  5  ft.  3  in.,  so  has  South  Australia,  and  it 
also  has  a  narrow  gauge.  New  South  Wales  les- 
sens the  distance  to  4  ft.  8^  in.,  and  then  the 
line  of  rails  dwindles  in  Queensland  to  a  width 
of  3  ft.  6  in.  This  means  that  each  of  the  States 
concerned  runs  her  railway  system  without  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  other  States,  and  that  the  rail- 
ways are  all  self-contained.  This  is  not  a  good  ar- 
rangement, even  as  far  as  ordinary  travelling  is  con- 
cerned. Travelling  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
one  changes  seats  and  luggage  at  a  late  hour  of 
night  or  an  early  one  of  morning,  and  the  same 
thing  happens  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane. 
Goods  of  every  description  carried  by  rail  have  to 
be  detrained  and  retrained  at  each  of  the  borders. 
No  conditions  similar  to  this  obtain  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  must  strike  strangely  visitors 
who  have  similar  large  distances  to  travel  over 
to  have  to  make  such  frequent  changes.  But  absurd 
as  the  position  is  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  it 
would  be  little  less  than  tragic  in  times  of  war. 
It  makes  one's  heart  stand  still  when  one  thinks  of 
what  would  be  if  troops  had  to  be  rushed,  say, 
from  Queen.sland  to  Melbourne.  It  would  mean 
that  New  South  Wales  would  have  to  be  ready  with 
rolling  stock  at  Wallangarra  waiting  for  the  Queens- 
land transports.  It  would  have  to  be  rushed  away 
from  Svdney  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  border,  and 
then  there'  would  be  the  work  of  transferring  men, 
horses  and  guns.  After  a  huge  delay  a  similar 
work  would  have  to  be  carried  out  at  Albury.  Vic- 
toria would  need  to  rush  trains  up  to  the  border 
sufficient  to  carry  the  tr<x>ps  and  horses  and  artillery, 
and  there  again  all  the  work  of  retraining  w-ould 
be  carried  out.  What  endless  trouble  and  delay 
this  would  mean.  Were  a  uniform  gauge  to  obtain 
right  throughout  the  States,  a  train  once  loaded 
could  speed  on  its  way  without  hindrance.  The 
matter  is  rightly  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Some  time  ago  a  conference  of 
A  Former  Railway  Commissioners  was  held  to 
Decision.  discuss  the  question,  but  nothing  fol- 

lowed at  that  time.  In  1897  the 
Railway  Commissioners  of  the  different  States  met 
in  conference  at  Adelaide.  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales  and  South'  Australia  were  represented.  In 
a  report  upon  the  matter  of  the  unification  of  rail- 
way gauges  the  conference  expressed  the  view  that 
it  was  desiraV>le,  and  would  facilitate  possibilities 
for  greater  communication,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a  uniform  gauge  as  soon  as  pos.sible. 
It  was  then  recommended  that  the  New  South  Wales 
gauge  of  4  ft.  8|  in.  should  be  adopted.  Fede- 
ration   was   then    in   the   air,    and    the   report   con- 


cluded with  the  following  paragraph: — "Having 
regard  to  the  national  aspect  of  the  question  as 
affecting  the  Australian  colonies  as  a  whole,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  change  is  not  expected  to  bring 
about  any  immediate  increase  of  railway  revenue, 
the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  necessary 
sums  should  be  provided  by  loans  raised  under 
Federal  control."  This  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
proposition.  The  matter  has  now  assumed  a 
national  aspect.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  so 
much  for  the  States  as  for  the  Commonwealth  at 
large.  It  might  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
country  between  success  and  failure  in  the  case  of 
war.  The  proposal  of  the  Conference  that  the  New 
South  Wales  gauge  should  be  adopted  should 
meet  with  favour.  The  New  South  Wales  ser- 
vice is  excellent.  It  seems  to  be  able  to  do 
quite  as  much  with  its  rolling  stock,  and  to 
secure  as  high  an  efficiency  as  docs  Victoria 
u'ith  a  broader  gauge.  On  the  other  hand,  tne 
3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  has  decided  disadvantages.  Tiiere 
is  not  the  possibility  of  comfort  and  efficiency  com- 
bined that  there  is  in  the  broader  gauge.  The  mat- 
ter is  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  .seem  inclined  to  fall  in  with 
the  proposal.  It  has  been  estimated  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  cost  of  making  the  change  would  amount 
to  ^^^2, 000, 000,  but  if  this  amount  were  raised  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  redemption  spread 
over  a  good  many  years,  it  would  not  be  found  too 
heavy  a  tax,  and  would  certainly  be  worth  the  ex- 
penditure. 

For  a  long  time  Australia  has  been 

Penny  promised     penny     postage.       Time 

Postage.  after    time    the    change    has    been 

foreshadowed,  but  it  is  not  until 
now  that  there  seems  a  prospect  of  its  being  brought 
into  effect.  It  is,  however,  now  definitely  promised 
for  the  ist  of  May  of  next  year.  It  seems  ridiculous 
for  any  part  of  Australia  to  have  to  pay  twopenny 
postage  to  other  parts  of  it  when  some  of  the 
British  possessions  .send  letters  half  over  the 
world  for  a  penny.  In  Australia  rates  are 
extremely  variable,  as  well  as  local ;  for  in- 
stance, Victoria  has  penny  postage  within  its 
borders,  but  pays  twopence  over  them.  Thus  an 
Echuca  or  Wodonga  resident,  posting  a  letter  to 
someone  just  over  the  Murray  in  Moama  or  Albury 
is  charged  twice  as  much  as  if  they  sent  a  letter 
hundreds  of  miles  in  their  own  State,  and  indeed  as 
much  as  if  they  sent  a  letter  half  round  the  world. 
New  South  Wales  charges  a  penny  in  a  certain 
radius,  and  then  t\vopence  to  other  parts  of  her 
own  State,  and  so  on.  The  new  system  will  mean 
the  breaking  down  of  another  State  barrier,  a  thing 
to  hf  devoutly  desired  apart  from  the  common-sense 
financial  aspect  of  the  matter. 
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The  Subsidised  Cable  Service,  which 
Subsidised  the  Commonweahh  Government  has 
Cable  Service,  made  up  its  mind  to  establish,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  notification  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  so  that  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  are  concerned  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  settled  fact.  The  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  _;^6ooo  for  three 
years  to  one  existing  Australian  Press  Cable  Asso- 
ciation, having  articles  of  association  or  rules  for  its 
management  which  are  approved  by  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs.  The  amount  is  to  be  divided  into 
_;£25oo,  ;£"2ooo,  and  ^1500  per  year  respectively. 
The  intention  of  the  undertaking  is  stated  to  be  "  in 
order  to  improve  and  increase  the  supply  of  Euro- 
jjean  and  other  over-seas  cable  news  to  the  Aus- 
tralian press."  Any  proprietor  of  any  newspaper  is 
entitled  to  become  a  subscriber  on  payment  of  the 
prescribed  rates.  He  is  not  bound  to  get  his  infor- 
mation solely  from  this  source.  Subscribers  are  to 
have  the  right  to  elect  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  this  director  is  to  have  powers  and 
rights  similar  to  the  others.  Non-subscribing  news- 
papers may  receive  the  cablegrams  that  are  sent  from 
the  High  Commissioner  on  matters  of  Australian  in- 
terest on  payment  of  a  small  fee  per  message.  The 
maximum  rates  of  charge  per  annum  in  respect  to 
metropolitan  newspapers  are  ^1000  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  J~7S°  i"  Brisbane  and  Adelaide,  ;£s°° 
in  Perth,  ^300  in  Hobart ;  for  newspapers  in  the 
chief  provincial  cities,  ;^2oo,  and  for  newspapers 
in  minor  cities  and  towns,  ^50..  Existing  Press 
Cable  Associations  are  invited  to  make  application 
for  the  subsidy. 

Australia  has  never  had  a  natioital 
NatioDal  Arbor    Day,    but   she   has   trees'  so 

Wattle  Day.  conspicuously  beautiful  apf  so 
characteristic  that  she  coulcj-well  af- 
ford to  have  one.  There  is  a  movement'  on  foot 
now  to  have  an  Australian  Arbor  Day  in  order  to 
bring  into  greater  prominence  Australia's  marvel  of 
beautv  in  the  shape  (if  wattle  blossom.  It  is  so 
purely  Australian  and  so  lovely  a  creation  that  if 
such  a  day  to  celebrate  any  particular  botanic  fea- 
ture were  chosen,  the  wattle  must  of  necessity  be  the 
successful  candidate  for  preferment.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  the  day  "  Wattle  Day,"  and  it  is  suggested 
that  public  schools  and  institutions  and  individuals 
should  seek  to  arrange  for  the  planting  of  wattle 
trees  on  that  day  in  very  large  quantities,  and  by 
wearing  a  sprig  of  the  glorious  blossom  and  other 
methods,  to  teach  young  Australians  to  regard  it 
as  their  national  flower.  It  is  remarkable  to 
notice  how  little  this  gorgeous  embellishment  of 
nature  has  been  made  use  of.  Here  and  there  dashes 
of  gold  are  visible  in  the  springtime,  and  just  now 
the  streams  reflect  the  trailing  masses  of  glorv,  but 
if  this  loveliest  of  flowering  trees  were  only  planted 
on   large  scales   the   whole  country   might  be  filled 


with  bands  and  pools  of  the  loveliest  of  colour,  and 
an  Australian  spring  would  take  on  a  gorgeousness 
that  would  l;e  unsurpassed  in  the  wide  world.  From 
an  asthetic  and  sentimental  and  mentally  and  morally 
elevating  point  of  view  (for  outward  glory  is  always 
inspiring  to  the  properly  attuned  mind)  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  idea  should  materialise. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  other  than  those  that  deal 
with  commercialism  that  are  worth  while,  and  this 
is  one  of  them. 

His  Australasian  friends  will  be  de- 
Mr.  S,  lighted  to  know  that  the  testimonial 
Mauger.  to   Mr.    Samuel    Mauger   reached    a 

most  successful  conclusion,  and  at 
a  crowded  meeting  in  Melbourne  last  month  a  cheque 
for  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  was  presented  to 
him.  With  it  Mr.  Mauger  intends  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Britain  and  America  and  the  Continent,  to  en- 
large his  experience  and  gain  fresh  knowledge  to  use 
for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  He  deserves  the 
tribute  of  love  shown  him.  He  deserved  the  sincere 
and  manly  tributes  that  were  paid  him  by  Mr. 
Deakin,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Victorian  State  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Deakin  has  been  iiis  political  chief  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  worth  all  Mr.  Mauger  had  suf- 
fered politically  to  gain  the  testimony  that  his  late 
leader  paid  him.  Mr.  Manger's  political  day  must 
come  again..  May  it  come  very  soon.  He  is  of  a 
rare  type,  rfnd  one  much  needed  in  Federal  politics. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  per- 

West  Australian    sonnel   of    the   Westralian   Cabinet. 

<;abinef.  The  new  Ministry  will  be  made  up 

as  follows  : — Mr.  Frank  Wilson, 
M.L.A.,  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer;  Mr.  H. 
Gregory,  M.L.A.,  Minister  for  Mines  and  Railways; 
Mr.  S.  J.  Mitchell,  M.L.A.,  Minister  for  Lands, 
Agriculture  and  Industries;  Mr.  J.  D.  Connolly, 
M.L.C.,  Colonial  Secretary;  Mr.  J.  L.  Nanson, 
M.L.A.,  Attorney-General';  Mr.  H.  Daglish, 
M.L.A.,  Minister  for  Works;  Mr.  R.  S.  McKenzie, 
M.L.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Male,  M.L.A.,  Ministers  with- 
out portfolios.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
portfolios  of  Messrs.  Nanson,  Connolly,  Mitchell  and 
Gregorv.  Mr.  Daglish  was  formerly  Premier  in  a 
Labour  Government,  but  he  left  its  ranks,  and  now 
appears  as  a  Minister  in  a  Liberal  Government. 

The     scheme    for    linking    up     the 
Pacific  Pacific    with    wireless,    which    was 

"Wireless."  agret^d  ui)on  at  the  Radio-Tele- 
graphic Conference  held  in  Mel- 
I>ourne  last  December,  is  likely  to  become  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  the  near  future.  Sir  Joseph  War(l, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  expresses  his 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  to  ask  Parliament  to 
provide  funds  for  stations  within  New  Zealand  and 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  Fiji  stations.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  says  that  he  recognises  the  importance 
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of  wireless  conimunic;ition  in  facilitating  the  move- 
ments of  the  navy  as  well  as  advancing  the  v.elfare 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  He  does  not,  however, 
feel  inclined  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  to  cost,  and  he  intends  to  invite  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works.  Al- 
ready, in  view  of  the  fact  that  stations  are  to  be 
erected,  a  number  of  the  Australasian  trading  boats 
are  being  fitted  up  with  wireless,  and  it  will  not  be 
very  long  tefore  all  are  that  make  any  pretensions 
at  all.  0}ice  the  work  begins,  the  rest  must  follow 
suit,  for  the  patronage  of  the  public  will  be  given  to 
those  who  provide  most  for  public  safety.  Australia 
is  so  behind  in  the  whole  thing  that  she  has  not  yet 
ceased  wondering  at  the  records  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  other  day  a  private  operator 
in  Sydney  spoke  a  vessel  some  hundreds  of  miles  the 
other  side  of  Fiji,  and  one  in  New  Guinea  waters. 
■When  the  Pacific  scheme  is  complete,  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  vessels  trading  among  the 
islands  to  carry  installations.  The  waste  of  waters 
is  so  huge  that  tragedies  there  might  be  undiscovered 
for  weeks  or  even  years. 

During  the  month  a  resolution  was 
Labour  and  tabled  in  the  Federal  House  by 
Social  Reform.  M,-.  Finlayson,  one  of  the  Queens- 
land members,  "  that  in  the  opinion 
of  ihis  House  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should 
be  prohibited  within  the  precincts  of  the  House." 
It  was  really  an  attempt  to  aboli.sh  the  liquor  bar. 
Now  ^Ir.  Finlayson  is  a  Labour  member,  and  he 
de.serves  all  credit  for  bringing  the  matter  forward, 
but  he  also  deserves  a  grwil  deal  of  criticism  for 
allowing  the  matter  to  be  shelved  as  he  has  done. 
When  he  fir.st  brought  it  on  it  naturally  created  an 
amount  of  criticism,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Go- 
\ernment  the  (juestion  was  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time.  It  came  on  again  on  the  22nd  Septem- 
l^r.  and  this  time  the  Government  managed  to  get  it 
talked  out.  Evidently  the  Goxernment  was  deter- 
mined that  by  hook  or  by  crook  it  should  not  vote 
on  the  question.  The  Opposition,  however,  were 
determined  to  press  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and 
under  the  motion  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair."  they  had  tlie  question  discussed  again. 
Mr.  Fisher,  however,  was  not  going  to  allow  his 
party  to  say  either  "  V'ea  "  or  "  Nay  "  on  this  moral 
question,  and  again  he  was  successful  in  defeating 
the  object  of  the  resolution  by  getting  an  adjourn- 
ment carried.  The  result  is  that  the  Labour  Party 
got  eicactly  what  it  desired,  the  .shelving  of  the 
question  and  the  avoiding  of  a  division.  ^Ir. 
Finlayson  voted  for  the  amendment  !  Had  the 
Labfjur  Party  been  in  earnest  over  this  particular 
pha.se  of  the  liquor  problem,  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  voted  for  it,  and  would  have  Ijeen  per- 
fectly   willing    to   bring   on   a    dixision.     The    fact 


that  they  positively  declined  to  allow  the  matter  to 
come  to  a  division  strikingly  indicates  the  general 
attitude  which  the  Labour  Party  takes  towards  so- 
cial reform  of  any  kind.  Sometimes  it  openly 
opposes  it,  at  other  times  it  adopts  as  neutral 
an  attitude  as  it  can,  whichever  course  is  the  more 
expedient,  and  so  tries  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  decision.  Of  course  what  the  Federal 
Labour  Party  had  in  view  w-as  the  approaching  New 
South  Wales  elections.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Finlayson  had  put  his  side  into  a  corner  by  taking 
the  step  he  did,  at  the  time  he  did.  The  last  thing 
the  Party  wants  to  do  is  to  antagonise  the  Temper- 
ance people  of  New  South  Wales,  for  they  are  a 
heavy  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  was  demonstrat- 
ed by  their  huge  vote  at  the  last  general  elections. 
If  Labour  had  \oted  against  the  proposition  it  would 
have  cost  the  party  thousands  of  votes.  They  may 
now  claim  that  they  had  not  the  opportunity  to  vote, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  electors  of  New  South 
Wales  will  be  able  to  see  the  position  and  measure 
correctly  the  attituile  adopted  by  the  party.  The 
cowardly  shelving  of  the  question  is  equal  to  a  repu- 
diation of  the  position.  But  it  would  ha\e  been 
more  manly  to  ha\'e  said  so.  Mr.  Finlayson  has 
reinstated  the  motion  for  Ottober  the  20th.  By  that 
time  the  New  South  Wales  poll  w-ill  be  over. 

The  machine  that  will  bring  into 
The  Making  being  the  Australian  army  is  being 
of  an  Army.  set  in  motion.  Authority  has  been 
given  bv  the  Executixe  Council  for 
prochiiming  the  Defence  Act  from  the  ist  January 
next.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  offi- 
cials, who  will  be  known  as  area  officers,  will  enrol 
and  register  all  persons  whose  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  .seventeeth  birthdays  will  occur  next 
vear.  Then  it  is  expected  that  by  July  ist  things- 
will  be  in  readiness  for  the  training  of  the  cadets. 
Certain  areas  have  been  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Act,  as  the  population  in  them  is  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  pay  the  Government  to  ex- 
pend a  lot  of  money  in  training  the  few  youths  who 
would  be  available.  In  the  whole  of  the  States 
large  areas  have  been  thus  put  aside.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  South  Wales  all  the  western  country 
beyond  Hay,  Cobar  and  Moree  is  exempted,  and 
the  same  process  of  cutting  out  has  had  to  l>e  done 
in  nil  the  States,  It  gives  a  good  indication  of  the 
wav  in  which  the  Commonwealth  populatioii  is 
gathered  along  the  sea-shores  in  spots,  when  it  is 
stated  th.it.  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  square 
miles  exempted,  the  area  for  service  still  covers  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Now  that  the  capital 
site  has  been  voted  on,  steps  will  be  taken  to  begin 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  propo.sed  mili- 
t.irv  wllege  which  will  te  establi.shed  there.  The 
site  will  be  outside  the  area  to  be  reserved  for  the 
capital  city. 


by  pt  rmissi  irt  of  the  propneiors  of     Punch    J 

"A  Pair  of  Nutcrackers." 

(After  Laitdsccr.) 

!kis:i  Bullfinch  (piping):  "Of  course  I'm  in  (he  picture 
all  right ;  but  they  don't  seem  to  worry  much  about  me." 


lltndiPunch\  [Kumoay. 

The  Nevsr  Keeper. 

Shade  of  Viscount  H.\rdinge  (the  Viceroy  from  1844  to 
1847)  TO  His  Gkandson  :  "After  sixty  years,  another  Har- 
dinge  to  take  charge  of  the  animal  !  He  is  susceptible,  my 
son,  to  kindness,  sympathy,  and  good  treatment  ;  will  repay 
trust  with  trust  and  affection  with  afl'ection.  I  found  .him 
tractable  in  my  day,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  dis- 
appointed ! " 


International  Syndicate.] 


Refused. 


[  Baltimore. 


A   number  of  Chinese  rcf'irmcrs  liave    pledged  themselves  to 
commit  suicide  if  the  reforms  a^kcd  for  are  not  granted. 


Two  Negatives. 


,,       _,  'N     "  Don't  have  anything  to 

3/orn,ng  Post  to  Mr.   Balfour^  ^^  ^^.j^,,  „,^^  ,,g^/ij  ^„^y. 

Labour  Party  to  Mr.  Asquith 


he's     dangerous    company 
for  you  !  " 


Copyright  t'_ 


\li ".  aud  D,  DiflVfuy. 


THE    ROYAL    FAMILY. 


LONDON,  August  ist,  1910. 
The  Session  closed  with  a  warm 
The  discussion     over     the     proposed 

Royal  Declaration,  alteration  in  the  King's  Declaration 
as  to  the  staunchness  of  his 
Protestant  faith.  "  Much  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the 
Devil  said  when  he  sheared  the  pig,"  may  be- inscribed 
over  these  profitless  debates.  The  only  logical  course 
would  have  been  to  drop  the  Declaration  altogether, 
but  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment amending  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Ministers  recoiled  from  that  alterna- 
tive. Liverpool  Orangemen  have  joined  their  voices 
to  those  of  their  brethren  in  Belfast  in  a  deman  1 
that  the  King  shall  not  be  released  by  a  single 
syllable  from  the  statutory  insult  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  level  against  the  Papists.  It  is  nothing 
to  them  that  the  King  loathes  the  Declaration.  So 
much  the  more  reason  for  forcing  it  upon  him.  Sup- 
posing the  King  were  to  vary  the  words  of  the 
Declaration,  omitting  by  his  own  initiative  the 
offensive  words,  who  could  bring  him  to  task?  It 
can  hardly  be  seriously  contended  that  the  omission 
of  words  that  both  parties  in  the  State  agree  ought  to 
be  omitted  would  invalidate  the  King's  title  to  the 
Throne?  Is  it  unthinkable  that  King  George,  who 
has  a  conscience  and  a  heart  and  who  is  not  devoid 
of  sailor-like  audacity,  might  have  adopted  some  such 
course  ? 

The  proposal  that  the  King  shall 

The  declare  himself  a  member  of  the 

New  Declaration.     Protestant   Reformed    Church     as 

by  law  established  in  England  has 
been  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  of  criticisms.  Ultra 
Protestants  pointed  out  that  the  most  subtle  and 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith  are  to  be 
found  not  merely  anmng  the  members,  but  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  Scotch- 
men object  to   the  exclusion   of  any  member  of  the 


Scotch  Kirk  as  by  law   established  from  the  Throne. 
Nonconformists   objected  to  the    provision  that    the 
King  must  be  a  member  of  the   Established   Church. 
And  rnore  than  any  other,  the  High  Anglicans  objected 
to  have  the  Catholic  Church  of  England  described  as 
a  Protestant  Reformed  Church.     All  these  objections 
can  be  understood.    The'weakest  was  the  objection  of 
the   Nonconformists.     I  am  a    Nonconformist.     But 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  as  I  understand  a  Church,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the    Protestant    Reformed    Church    of    Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.     I  cannot   help    myself. 
The  ■  Church     as    by     law     established    is    simply 
the  whole  nation    regarded    from    an    ecclesiastical 
point  of  view.     The  clergy  of  the  Church  are  bound 
to  baptise  my  children,  to  marry  me,  and  to  bury  me. 
If  I  do  not  trouble  them  to  administer  the  Sacraments 
to  me  or  mine,  that  in  no  way  deprives  me  of  my  full 
rights   of  membership.     The  Church   by  law  estab- 
lished is  not  in  any  sense  what  I  regard  as  a  Christian 
Church,  or  a  Church  at  all  in   any  religious  sense  of 
the    word.     It  is  simply  an  ecclesiastical  apparatus 
created  by  the   State  for  the   purpose   of  discharging 
certain  duties  to  all  the  members  of  the  nations.     In 
that  sense  every  Romanist  in  the  land  might  take  the 
new  Declaratin.     He  might  wince  at  the  terms  Pro- 
testant and  Reformed,  but  he  cannot  help  himself. 
Nolens  volens  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established,   and  his   private    objections  to    the 
adjectives  by  which  it  is  described  do  not  inatter. 
As  every  Englishman  by  birth  is  a  taxpayer  to  the 
State,  so  every  Englishman  is  born  into  membership 
of  the  Church  by  law  established. 

So  great  was  the  pressure  which 

Only  Protestants—  '^'^  varioas  malcontents  were  able 

Nothing  More.       to    bring   upon  the    Ministry  that 

on  July  27th  Mr.  Asquith  accepted 

the  formula  of  the  Nonconformists.    "  The  Protestant 

Reformed  Church  as  by  law  established  in  England" 
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was  abandoned.  In  its  place  the  King  is  only  to 
declare  that  he  is  a  faithful  Protestant  and  will 
uphold  and  maintain  the  enactments  securing  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
There  was  a  sense  of  general  relief  when  this  sur- 
render was  announced.  The  Belfast  Orangemen,  of 
course,  are  implacable,  and  so  are  their  spiritual  and 
physical  progeny  in  Toronto  and  Liverpool.  But 
they   don't    count    for    much.     There   is    a  curious 


of 
the  Faith. 


By  a  process  of  exhau.stion   it  is 
g„°^  becoming  clear  that  the  good  old 

the  Defender       Pope    in    his    famous    encyclical 
letter  about  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
was     thinking    of     Henry    Vfll. 
The  Pope's  words  were  as  follows  : — 

In  the  midst  of  these  errors  rose  up  proud  and  rebellious  men, 
fneinifS  of  the  rrosr  of  Christ  .  .  .  men  of  earthly  sciilinunis 
whose  god  is  their  belly.  These,  bent  not  on  correcting  morals 
but  on  denying  the  dogmas,  multiplied  (he  disorders,  loosening  lor 
themselves  and  for  others  the  britilc  of  liccnliousnc^s,  and   cor.- 


Topical  Fr£ii.\ 


H.M.    the  King  Inspecting  the  Boy  Scouts. 


parallel  between  the  savage  alarm  of  the  American 
whites  lest  the  supremacy  of  the  paleface  should  be 
endangered  by  the  exhibition  of  pictures  showing  the 
victory  of  Johnson  and  the  not  less  savage  dismay  of 
the  Protestant  Alliance,  which  seems  to  fear  that 
(liant  Pope  is  'coming  back  again  merely  because  the 
King  is  no  longer  required  to  perpetrate  an  odious 
piece  of  incivility  upon  his  Catholic  subjects.  These 
fidgets  are  born  not  of  the  strength  of  conviction,  but 
of  the  cowardice  of  conscious  weakness. 


lemning  the  authoritative  guidance  of  the  Church  lo  pander  to 
the  p.issions  of  the  most  corrupt  princes  and  peoples,  «iih  a 
virtual  tyranny  overturned  its  doctrine,  constitution,  discipline. 
Then,  imitating  these  sinners  to  whom  was  addrc^-scd  the 
menace  :  Woe  lo  you  who  call  ei'il  good  and  good  ei'il,  that  ttmiult 
of  rebellion  and  th.it  perversion  of  faith  and  morals  they  called 
reformation  and  themselves  reformers.  Hut,  in  truth,  they  were 
corrupters,  for,  undermining  with  dissensions  and  wars  the 
forces  of  Kurope,  they  paved  the  way  for  the  rebellions  and  the 
apostasy  of  modern  limes. 

The  Pope  in  June  explicitly  declared  that  his 
vituperative  epithets  did  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
German  Princes,  least  of  all  to  the  ancestors  of 
his    very    good    friend     the     Kaiser.      Last    month 
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he  added  to  this  decl.iration  a  solemn  assurance 
that  .he  did  not  mean  the  Princes  of  Orange  or 
any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Who  then  reUKiin  whose  descendants  can 
put  on  the  cap  and  accept  with  meekness  the 
pontifical  description  of  their  forefathers?  Clearly 
the  Pope  must  have  been  referring  to  Henry  VHI. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  odd  spectacle  that  is 
presented  us.  The  Sovereign  who  sits  on  the 
throne  of  Henry  \'lll.  is  endeavouring  to  avoid 
making  a  declaration  that  would  wound  the  sensi- 
tive hearts  of  his  Roman  subjects,  while  the  Pope, 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  Leo  X.,  launches  male- 
dictions against  the  man  to  whom  his  predecessor 
granted  the  proud  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

In    the    debates    on    the    Naval 
The  Navy,  ...  ,,         ,         •  ,  , 

Mr.  Asquiih         I'.sinnates,    Mr.   Asquith    made    a 

and  speech    in    which    he    succeeded 

Germany.  ,     ^  ,,      .         , 

somewhat  unexpectedly  in  pleas- 
ing the  German  Government  and  its  official  Press 
by  the  complete  harmony  between  his  views  and 
their  own.  His  utterances,  said  the  A^'orf/i  Gcrma7i 
Gazette,  open  up  the  prospect  of  the  public  treatment 
of  questions  which  affect  the  two  Powers,  etc.,  etc. 
This  has  been  taken  by  some  sanguine  souls  in  this 
country  to  mean  that  the  German  Govemmetit  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  for  some  arrest  of  the  present 
mad  competition  in  armaments.  This  is  a  mere  mirage 
of  the  desert.  The  tortoise  is  overtaking  the  hare, 
and  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  hare  asleep  till  the  tortoise  is  abreast.  Then 
perhaps  an  arrangement  may  be  made.  But  what 
kind  of  an  arrangement?  On  a  two-keels-to-onc 
basis  ?  Or,  as  an  American  writer  suggests  this 
month,  on  a  three-to-two  standard  ?  It  is  not  so  long 
.since  we  w^ere  seven  to  one.  All  that  Mr.  Asquith 
could  say  was  that  in  1913  we  would  have  twenty-five 
D/rad/ioiighfs,  and  that  in  1914  Germany  might  have 
twenty-one.  That  is  hardly  a  two-to-one  standard — 
nor  even  a  three  to  two.  Of  course,  we  have  a  number 
.if  other  ships,  but  they  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete, 
and  in  1913  we  shall  have  to  face  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  have  confronted  us  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  naval  history.  Note  that  the 
King  of  Italy  is  reported  to  have  lamented  last 
month  that  a  proposal  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  for  an  international  agreement 
to  limit  the  size  of  warships  has  been  rejected.  This 
was  Mr.  Rooseveli's  idea  also,  but  it  is  wholly 
unpractical. 


Der  Walt  re  Jacol:] 

The  Volcano  Active. 

Germ.WIA  :  "  Children,   put  up  tlie  uiiibrella  ;  ihe  Roman 
volcano  is  again  in  eruption." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  hardly  ceased 

Admiral  Mahan      instructing  us  as  to  how  we  should 
on  . 

the  Navy.  ignore  our  pledges  in  the  adminis- 

tration of  Egypt  when  another 
famous  American,  Admiral  Mahan,  kindly  volun- 
teers to  teach  John  Bull  all  about  his  Navy.  In 
both  cases  our  friendly  American  mentors  w-ere  used 
as  Tory  cat's-paws  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Unionist  attack  upon  the  Liberal  Administration. 
Admiral  Mahan  has,  however,  somewhat  impaired  the 
credit  which  he  gained  by  his  book  on  "  Sea 
Power  in  History"  by  consenting  to  succeed  Mr. 
Blatchford  as  scaremonger  to  the  Daily  Mail.  It  is 
not  that  his  action,  though  well  meant,  was  somewhat 
officious — that  is  a  detail — the  troulile  is  that  the 
good  .-Vdmiral  did  not  take  the  pains  to  get  up  his 
facts.  To  attack  the  British  "  populace "  as  being 
one  of  these  "insular  democracies"  which  are  lax 
and  inefficient  in  preparation  for  war,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  British  working  man  is  unwilling  to  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  Navy,  is  best  answered  by  stating 
one  fact.      The    British   householder   was    not   fully 


no 
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enfranchised  till  1885.  In  1884  the  semi-democratic 
Parliament  voted  ;^io, 760^000  to  the  Navy  ;  in  1910 
the  democratic  Parliament  has  just  voted ^40,603,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Last    month    witnessed    a    great 
The  Triumph       and  notable  advance  towards  the 
Woman's  Suffrage,  admission  of  women  to  the  rights 
and     privileges      of     citizenship. 
After  years  of  more  or  less  discreditable  dilly-dallying 
with    the    subject,    the    House    of    Commons    was 
induced    to    devote    two    sittings    to    a    full-dress 
debate   of  the   subject.     The    issue    was  •  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  Conciliation  Bill  only 
enfranchised  one  million  women,  two-thirds  of  whom 
would  probably  vote  Tory.     The  Bill  assimilated  the 
electoral  to  the  municipal  register,  and,  to  the  appre- 
hensive Liberals,  it  opened  a  wide  door  to  the  creation 
of  Tory  votes.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  roundly  assailed  the  Bill  as  undemocratic. 
The  latter,  in  his  forcible  fashion,  said  that  the  Bill 
enfranchised    a    woman    if    she    started     life    as    a 
piostitute,    disfranchised    her    when     she     became 
an    honest  woman,    and   only "  restored   her    to   the 
register    if    she   divorced    or    buried    her    husband. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  lured   the  Six;aker  into  a  ruling 
which  he  admitted  he  had  no  right  to  make,  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  amending  the  Bill  in  a  democratic 
sense.     The  Speaker  said  that  the  question  was  one 
for  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  that  if  he  were 
Chairman  he  would  like  to  hear  the  question  discussed 
before  giving  his  decision.    And  then  most  illogically 
and  improperly,  on  his  own  admission,  the  Speaker 
ruled  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  so  amended.     I  think 
the  Speaker  was  wrong,  and  that  if  the  question  had 
been  discussed  he  would  have  given  his  judgment  the 
other  way.     As  it  was,  his  ruling  bound  no  one,  but 
it  afforded  a  cover  for  some  false  friends  to  break 
their    promises.       Notwithstanding    this,  the    second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  no  in  a  House 
of  489,  the  figures  being  299  and  189.    As  there  were 
48  who  paired,  536  members  voted,  323  for  and  213 
against.      A  proposal  to  refer  the   Bill  to  a  Grand 
Committee  instead    of  sending    it    to   a    Committee 
of  the  whole    House   was  negatived    by    320    votes 
to  173. 

_.  Never   before    has    any    question 

Cleavaee  bisected    parties    in   so   curious  a 

„  °''  way.     Half  of  each  Front  Bench 

Parties.  ,  ,  ,      , 

voted  one  way  and  half  the  other. 

The   following  analysis   of  the    votes    actually   cast, 

ignoring  ])airs,  shows  : — 
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Among  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  committed  themselves  to  woman's 
suffrage  on  a  democratic  basis.  This  is  usually 
held  to  mean  adult  suffrage.  This  is  not  the  case. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  democratise  the  Conciliation 
Bill  is  to  provide  that  whenever  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  in  occupation  of  any  qualifying  tenement,  both 
names  shall  appear  on  the  register.  This  would  still  be 
household  suffrage,  only  both  husband  and  wife,  who 
are  the  joint  heads  of  the  household,  would  be  entered 
on  the  register.  If  husband  and  wife  are  one,  the 
law  should  not  decide  whether  it  is  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  wields  the  voting  power  of  that  one.  Let 
them  both  vote  ! 

The  debate  was  good,  the  division 
The  '^^'^5  better,  but  best  of  all  is  the 

Most  Hopeful  Sign,  stimulus  which  has  been  given 
to  the  anti-Sufi'rage  movement. 
Until  the  antiSufl'ragists  took  the  field  in  earnest  it 
was  necessary  to  indulge  in  militant  tactics,  for  the 
same  reason  that  in  Spain  it  is  necessary  to  goad  the 
bull  to  charge  the  matador.  Now  that  the  noble 
animal  is  aroused  the  end  is  in  sight.  A  multitude  of 
Lords  and  M.P.'s,  with  a  few  women  to  keep  them  in 
countenance,  have  issued  an  appeal  for  a  ;^ioo,ooo 
campaign  fund,  and  1  most  sincerely  hope  they  will 
get  it.  For  this  reason.  Despite  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Suffragettes  and  Suffragists,  there  is  a  dense 
mass  of  feminity  in  this  country  which  is  as  yet  indif- 
ferent. The  militant  tactics  roused  a  good  many,  but 
some  were  roused  into  opposition.  Nothing  will  rouse 
the  mass  of  non-j)olitical  women  into  action  so  surely 
as  the  speeches  and  the  agitation  of  the  anti-Suft'ragists. 
Women  will  stand  a  good  deal,  but  the  laboured 
demonstration  that  physiologically  they  are  unfit  to 
form  an  opinion  on  how  their  own  children  should  be 
educated,  and  physically  unable  to  make  a  cross  on  a 
ballot  paper,  is  too  much.  Nothing  in  the  world 
will  make  a  woman  so  keen  to  vote  as  the  super- 
cilious speeches  of  the  men  who  maintain  the  intrinsic, 
hereditary,  ineradicable  inferiority  of  woman  to  man 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  e.vercise  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  A  woman  will  stand  being  classed  by  the 
law  with  criminals,  idiots  and  minors,  but  when  her 
own  husband,  brother  or  son  undertakes  to  justify  and 
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defend  surh  a  classification,  we  may  look  out  for 
squalls.  "  Women  are  cheap  to-day "  should  he 
written  up  over  ever\  anti-SutTragist  platform.  Very 
cheap  indeed,  judginjj;  from  some  specimen  anti- 
Suffragists.  But  the  employment  of  ;^ioo,ooo  in 
cheapening  them  all  over  the  country  is  just  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  make  the  success  of  woman's 
suffrage  a  certainty. 

The  proper   course    to    be    taken 

The  Logic         by  all  friends  ot  woman's  suft'rage 

Anti-Suffrage.       '^  ^  welcome  every  anti-Sufiragist 

demonstration,  and  to  move  a 
rider  to  the  anti-Sufl'vagist  resolution.  This  rider 
might  run  something  like  this  : — 

.'Vncl  whereas  it  h.i5  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
woman  is  physically  weaker,  intellectually  inferior,  and  morally 
less  trustnoilhy  than  man.  on  whom  she  is  economically  depen- 
dent, thi^  nieeling  calls  u|>on  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  a 
law  making  it  a  criminal  offence  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  any  woman  to  desert  her  hearth  and  home  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  political 
League,  Society,  or  .\ssociation,  and  that  such  penalty  shall  be 
doubled  in  the  case  of  any  woman  who  appears  on  the  platform 
or  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Suftrage  Association. 

The  latter  clause  could  be  varied,  although  it  is 
obviously  just  and  lot;ical  as  it  stands.     Women  who 
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are  self-confes.sed  idiots  in  political  matters  have  no 
excuse  for  dabbling  in  anti-Suffrage  politics.  Such  a 
rider  would  show  up  better  than  anything  else  the 
egregious  absurdity  of  urging  women  to  do  all  the 
dirty  work  of  politics  while  refusing  to  allow  them 
the  ladylike  occupation  of  making  a  cross  in  secret 
on  a  ballot  paper. 

"  When  His  Majesty  came  to  the 
throne  one  of  the  first  wishes  he 
was  pleased  to  express  was  that  at 
a  time  when  all  hearts  were  stirred 
and  when  everyone  felt  anxious  to  lay  aside  old  con- 
troversies, the  prison  population  should  not  stand 
outside  the  movement  in  the  national  mind."  So  the 
Home  Secretary,  instead  of  opening  tlie  prison  doors 
and  telling  the  gaol-birds  to  fiy  away,  decided  to  make 
a  general  pro  rata  reduction  of  sentences  over  the 
whole  area  of  prison  population.  At  a  stroke  he 
reduced  the  time  being  served  by  ii,ooo  prisoners 
by  500  years— an  average  remission  of  sixteen 
and  a  half  days'  imprisonment  per  head.  But 
this  was  a  mere  beginning.  Mr.  Churchill  fortu- 
nately  has   been   in    prison    himself.     Would    that 
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Politicians  at  Play. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  a  large  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  visited  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Henry,  ^[.  P.,  to  witness 
a  match  between  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Staff  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mrs.  Asquith  is  seated  on  the  extreme 
right.     Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  is  on  Mr.  Asquith's  right. 
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Political  Offenders. 


■^^^>~<-^ 

By  pertnission  e/  the  prof  rietors  of  "  Pttric/t."j 

The  Horrors  of  Peace. 

(Showing  the  restraining  effect  which  the  Conference  has 

produced  upon  ordinary  Party  politics.) 
The  Fighting  Politicfan  :  "  We  can't  bite  one  another, 
and  we  can't  scream  ;   and  it's  going  to  be  hke  this  all   the 
holidays.     Might  as  well  be  a  pair  of  love-birds  !  " 

every  magistrate,  judge,  atid  Home  Office  offi- 
cial could  enjoy  the  same  experietice  !  He  has 
framed  a  series  of  reforms  which  show  that 
he  has  a  feeling  heart  as  well  as  an  understanding 
head.  His  reforms  have  the  following  ends  in  view  : 
(i)  To  keep  people  out  of  prison,  (2)  to  prevent  them 
returning  to  it,  (3)  to  humanise  them  when  they  are 
in  it  instead  of  stupefying  and  brutalising  them. 
Benjamin  Waugh,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Gaol  Cradle, 
and  Who  Rocks  It,"  would  have  rejoiced  if  he  could 
have  seen  afar  off  Mr.  Churchill's  proposal  to  abolish 
juvenile  imi)risonmeiit,  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
No  youth  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  is  to  be 
sent  to  gaol  for  less  than  one  month.  For  gaol  there 
is  substituted  a  system  of  severe  disciplinary  drill 
which  will  be  punitive  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  prison  taint.  The  Borstal  system  is  to  be  extended 
and  made  more  flexible.  .\t  the  other  end  the  ticket- 
of-leave  system  of  police  espionage  is  to  be  abolished 
root  and  branch,  and  in  its  place  a  greater  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  provide  opportunities  for  a  released 
prisoner  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 


The   heroism   of  the   Suffragettes 
and  of  the    passive   resisters  has 
extorted   from    Mr.  Churchill  the 
following   concessions   to  persons 
who  were  sent  to  prison  for  offences  which  did  not 
contain  any  element  of  moral  turpitude — an  ingenious 
phrase  capable  of  much  definition  and  explanation. 
All  such  persons  who  are  sent  to  gaol  because  they 
desire  to  redress  unjust  laws  are  in  future  to  be  treated 
as  well-meaning   citizens   whom  the  State    is    reluc- 
tantly  compelled    to    deprive   temporarily    of  their 
liberty.     They  are  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  own 
clothes  and  buy  their  own  food ;  they  are  neither  to 
be  shaved  nor  bathed  compulsorily,  and  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  with  th.ir  fellow-prisoners  when  they 
take    their    morning  and   afternoon  exercise.      This 
is    good;  but    Mr.     Churchill    should    go     further. 
^\'ell  -  deserving     prisoners     of     this     class    should 
be     allowed    to    receive     newspapers,    letters    and 
books  from  the  outside.     Also  they  ought  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  criminal's  allowance  of  visits,  and, 
further,  they  should  be  allowed  to  furnish  their  own 
cells.     I  had  all  these  privileges  when  I  was  a  well- 
deserving   prisoner.      Mr.    Churchill   might  do  worse 
than  level  up  his  new  rules  to  the  standard  of  my  cell 
in   Holloway  at   Christmas,   1885.     Passive  resisters 
and  woman    Suffragists    are,  as  a   matter  of  course, 
said  Mr.  Churchill,  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  new 
rules.     Good  !     Our  gratitude  to  those  well-deserving 
ones   could  not    possibly  be  more  appropriately  ex- 
pressed. 

Lectures  and  concerts  are  to  be 

„.,.      „,_  given    to    the    prisoners.       Miss 

Other  Changes.      %      ,  r.    •  ,      ,.       . 

Charlotte     Smith     Rossie,    in     a 

recent    number    of    the    IVoihPs 

IVerk,  has   given    an    encouraging  account  of   what 

has    been     done    in    prison    reform    for   women    in 

Glasgow.     In  the  new  model  prison,  she  tells  us.  every 

woman  prisoner  has  a  looking-glass,  a  form  of  mural 

decoration    of    the    cell    more    popular    than    any 

pictures  : — 

Every  kind  of  industry  is  taught  that  is  possible — first-cla-.- 
laundry  work,  and  the  "  getting  up  "  of  fine  linen — contr.acts 
being  taken  from  the  chief  hotels,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
laundry  hung  with  the  beautifully  -  ironed  and  itirclied 
blancherit\  Profcssiunal  cooks  are  liired  to  give  instruction 
in  the  making  of  dishes,  and  spei'al  stoves  are  brought  into 
the  prison  chapel,  where  the  demonstration  takes  place. 

Mr.  Win.ston  Churchill  also  proposes  to  give  prisoners 
time  in  which  to  find  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  fines.  Last  year  90,000  persons  were  sent  to 
pri.son  "  in  default  of  i)ayment."  Probably  half  of 
these  would  never  have  crossed  the  prison  doorstep 
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if  they  had  been  allowed,  say,  a  week's  credit  by  the 
magistrate.  The  great  object  of  the  police  may  be 
to  get  criminals  into  gaol  ;  the  great  object  of  the 
reformer  is  to  check  the  manufacture  of  criminals  by 
preventing  the  incarceration  of  citizens  who  can 
safely  be  left  at  large.  Another  abuse  not  yet 
assailed  by  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  cruel  hard- 
ship of  the  present  system  of  administering  bail- 
Thousands  of  innocent  persons  are  subjected  every 
year  to  the  quite  unnecessary  disgrace  of  being 
locked  up  for  hours,  sometimes  for  a  night,  and  often 
for  whole  weeks,  because  of  the  difficulty  placed  in 
the  way  of  finding  bail.     This  ought  not  to  be. 

On  the   Fourth  ofju'y,  the  anni- 

The  versary  of  American  In'''^pendence, 

Russo-Japanese       ,,        •  ,   ,  ■  , 

Treaty.  Russia  and  Japan   signed  a  treaty 

which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  serious  rebuff  American  diplomacy  has  sus- 
tained since  the  Stars  and  Stripes  began  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty 
aimed  at  America  ;  but  it  is  admittedly  the 
diplomatic  rejoinder  of  the  two  Powers  who  share 
Manchuria  between  them  to  the  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate plunge  of  Mr.  Secretary  Kno.\  into 
Manchurian  politics.  The  treaty  in  substance  is 
as  follows : — 

(a)  The  contracting  parties  begin  liy  declnring  that  their 
object  is  the  consolidation  nf  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

(1)  To  this  end  they  are  to  assist  each  other  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  railway  systems,  and  will  abst.iin  from 
all  prejudicial  competition. 

(2)  "  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
maintain  and  respect  the  sfijtiis  quo  in  Nianchuria,  resulting  from 
all  the  treaties,  conventions,  and  other  arrangements  concUided 
up  to  this  dale,  either  bet\\een  Russian  and  Japan,  or  l)etween 
these  two  Powers  and  China." 

(3)  "  In  the  event  of  anything  arising  of  a  nature  to  threaten 
the  stains  quo  mentioned  ab"ve,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
shall  enter  each  time  into  communication  with  each  other  with 
a  view  to  coming  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  measures  they 
may  think  it  necessary  to  take  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  said 
status  quo.'" 

Hands    clasped    between    Russia    and    Japan    mean 

"hands  off"  to  other  Powers,  especially  to  the  United 

States. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  signa- 

Its  Effect  ture    of   the    treaty  was    that    the 

on  the  „,  .  ,,  ,  •   1      ,      , 

Balance  of  Power.    Chinese    (.lOvernment,  which    had 

been  somewhat  perversely  obstruc- 
tive in  fulfilling  her  treaty  obligations  on  the  Sungari 
river,  gave  way  at  ome  and  accepted  the  Russian 
terms.  Mr.  Secretary  Kno.\  also  precipitately  aban- 
doned the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  Russian  views  as  to  the  taxation  of  American 
citi/.ens  at  Harbin.  Put  the  most  serious  ef  ect  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Russo-Japanese  entente  has 
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been  to  double  the  effective  strength  of  Russia  in  the 
Near  East.  This  is  to  the  good,  and  entirely  to  the 
good.  Since  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there  has  been 
no  longer  a  Europe.  Now  with  the  restoration  of 
the  Russian  factor  there  begins  to  be  a  Europe  once 
more.  The  treaty  will,  it  is  said,  soon  be  followed 
by  an  alliance.  In  that  case  M.  Isvolsky's  response 
to  M.  d'Aehrenthal's  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Heritegovina  will  be  so  decisive  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  hear  very  soon  of  another  German  ultimatum 
to  Russia.  If  Russia  could  only  go  on  now  to 
make  peace  with  her  own  subjects,  her  Finns 
and  her  Poles!  Put,  alas!  that  seems  to  be  past 
praying  for. 

How  completely  the  rcvohitionary 
ferment    has    subsided    in    Russia 
was  strikingly  attested  last  month 
by  the  visit  which  the  Tsar  paid  to 
Riga — at   one   time    one    of  the  hotbeds  of  revolu- 
tionary discontent.     A  correspondent,  writing  to  me 
from  Riga  on  July  22,  says  : — 

The  Tsar's  three-day  visit  here  was  a  great  success.  There 
was  not  a  soldier  to  be  seen  during  the  whole  time,  and  even  the 
police  were  pretty  conspicuous  by  their  absence  wlienever  His 
.Majesty  was  about.  The  Emperor  drove  about  the  whole  time 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  once  he  even  passed  through  the  town 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  After  the  great  ceremony 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Emperor  walkul 
through  the  town  almost  to  his  yacht. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Tsar  was  looking  the 
very  picture  of  health,  and  gave  me  the  impression  of  having 
great  reserve  of  physical  and  mental  strength.  There  was  a 
whimsical  boyish  look  in  the  face  which  was  very  pleasant  to 
see,  and  with  his  fascinating  smile  he  just  won  all  he.arts  here. 

The  Bill  subordinating  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  Finland  to  the  Imperial  Government  was  passed 
into  law  before  the  Duma  adjourned — a  bad  bit  of 
business,  the  evil  fruits  of  which  will  not  be  long 
in  making  their  appearance.  Note  as  the  first- 
fruits  the  revival  of  the  dread  of  the  Norwegians 
that  the  forward  party  in  Russia  will  attempt  to 
seize  their  northern  ice-free  ports.  M.  Gutchkoff,  the 
president  of  the  Duma,  has  resigned  his  post  in 
order  to  serve  a  term  of  four  months  in  gaol,  to 
which  he  has  been  sentenced  for  his  duel  with  M. 
Uvareff.  Russia  has  been  blessed  with  two  bountiful 
harvests  in  succession — a  fact  which  does  more  to 
secure  internal  tranquillity  than  all  the  measures  of 
all  the  politicians  can  do  to  disturb  it.  Drunkenness, 
however,  continues  to  spread.  The  revenue  from 
vodka  last  year  was  ^55,000,000,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  cost  of  the  army  and  navy.  Russia  has 
drunk  herself  out  of  her  financial  difficulties,  but  at 
what  a  cost  to  the  manhood  and  morality  of  her 
people  !     What  a  contrast  there   is  between  the  con- 
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stantly  rising  tide  of  alcoholism  in  Christian  Russia 
and  the  heroic  cfl'orts  which  thu  heathen  Chinee  is 
making  to  rid  his  Em[)ire  of  the  curse  of  opium  ! 

I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
Death  death  of  Madame  Novikoff's  only 

Generamreeff.  surviving  brother,  General  Alex- 
ander Kireefl",  which  took  place 
at  Pavlovsk  on  Tuesday  night,  July  26th.  General 
Kireeff  had  the  soul  of  a  saint  and  the  heart  of  a 
hero.  He  was  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
sincere  of  men.  Not  less  than  his  younger  brother 
Nicholas,  whose  heroic  death  in  the  cause  of  Slavonic 
freedom  did  more  than  any  single  event  to  liberate 
the  Balkans,  General  Alexander  Kireeff  devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  his 
Church.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  No  ecclesiastic 
in  all  Russia  was  more  zealous  in  supporting 
the  Old  Catholic  protest  against  the  Papal  usur- 
pation formulated  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Dogma  of  Infallibility.  Like  his  sister  Olga,  he  was 
a  weariless  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Slavs,  and 
although  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  domestic 
politics,  his  influence  in  foreign  affairs  was  often  felt 
and  always  on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  life — he  died  at  the  age  of  77  — 
he  suffered  from  a  painful  affliction  of  the  eyes  which 
reduced  him  to  total  blindness.  He  was  attended  in 
his  last  illness  by  his  devoted  sister,  and  he  was 
cheered  in  his  dying  hours  by  the  news  that  the 
Emperor  had  unconditionally  pardoned  his  nephew, 
Alexander  Novikoff,  whose  conviction  and  sentence 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  I  recorded 
in  my  last  number.  Universal  sympathy  will  be  felt 
for  Madame  Novikoff,  whose  devotion  to  her  brother 
was  second  only,  if  indeed  it  was  second,  to  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Slavs. 

The  Price  Last  month  the  price  exacted  by 

,       °^  the    powers   of  the    air    from   the 

the  Conquest  ' 

of  adventurous      mortals     who      are 

the  Air.  steadily  pushing  forward  the  great 

revolution  that  finds  expression  in  aerial  navigation 

has  been  high.     England   paid  its  blood  tax  in  the 

person  of  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  one  of  the  ablest  and 

most    cautious    of    airmen.     At    Iha    Bournemouth 

meeting  the  tailpiece  of  his  aeroplane  went  wrong  as 

he  was   attempting   to    land   in   a  high   wind.     The 

accident  -occurred  whin  he  was  only  fifty  feet  above 

the   ground.     When  the  tail  plane  and  the   rudder 

gave    way    the     aeroplane     executed     a     kind     of 

somersault     in     the     air     and     crashed     down    to 

earth      smashing     itself    to    pieces     and     cru..hing 

the   life   out  of  its  gall-int  owner.      In  Germany  the 


airship  Erbsloch,  in  Westphalia,  'blew  up  in  the  clouds 
when  it  was  so  high  up  no  one  could  see  it.  A 
double  report  was  heard,  and  then  from  out  of  the 
firmament  came  plunging  the  debris  of  the  airship  and 
the  bodies  of  Herr  Erbsloch  and  his  four  assistants, 
all  of  whom  were  instantly  killed.  In  France  a  lady 
aeronaut,  IvLadame  Raynionde  de  Laroche,  was 
smashed  at  Betheny  by  the  collapse  of  her  aeroplane, 
when  in  her  descent  she  had  come  within  150  feet  of 
the  landing  place.  There  were  many  other  casualties, 
but  these  are  the  chief.  The  Zeppelin  airship, 
Daitschlarid,  though  happily  without  loss  of  life,  was 
totally  wrecked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
military  airship  sailed  safely  over  London,  circling 
St.  Paul's  dome,  to  the  delight  of  many  spectators. 
Use  lessens  marvel,  and  soon  airships  will  attract  as 
little  attention  as  motor-buses. 

All    the    great    Dominions    have 
of  the  been      prominently     before      the 

Australian  public     lately.      The     Governor- 

ar  y.  Qeneral  of  Australia  opened  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Sydney,  on  the 
I  St  of  July,  and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the 
Labour  Party  now  in  power  set  out  the  general  lines 
of  the  policy  it  intends  to  pursue.  It  announced 
the  issue  of  Commonwealth  notes,  a  progressive 
land-tax  with  a  ^5,000  exemption  limit,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Naval  Loan  Act.  It  also 
intends  to  introduce  various  constitutional  amend- 
ments enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  regard  to  trusts,  monopolies,  cor- 
porations, etc.  These  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Referendum  early  in  191 1.  There  is  to  be  a  uniform 
Federal  postage  rate  and  various  other  improve- 
ments. The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  speech, 
however,  is  that  which  declares  the  necessity  for 
encouraging  suitable  immigrants  and  promising  a 
policy  making  fertile  land  available  speedily  in  order 
to  induce  a  large  number  of  settlers  to  try  Australia. 
If  I  might  give  a  hint  to  the  Australian  Immigration 
authorities,  I  should  say,  "  Try  the  United  States." 
Nothing  would  do  Australia  more  good  than  the 
arrival  in  large  numbers  of  the  same  kind  of  American 
emigrants  as  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  opening 
up  the  Canadian  North-West. 

The    General    Election    is   busily 

The  proceedinrr  in  South   Africa,   and 

South  African  ,  ,         ,    ' , 

Elections.  although  there  are  many  warnings 

as   to  the   danger  of  the  political 

parties  being  divided  along  racial  lines,  the  danger  is 

probably   exaggerated.      The  only   question    which, 

from  this  distance,  seems  to  excite  much   diflTerence 

of  opinion  is  the  extent  to  which  the  two  languages, 
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Dutch  and  English,  should  be  used  in  the  schools. 
General  Herticog,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  author  of  the  educational  system  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  South  .'\frica,  is  identified  with  the  policy  which, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dispassionate, 
impartial  observer,  seems  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
education  to  the  passion  for  bilingualism.  In 
the  Orange  Free  State,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  us  by  South  Africans,  the  unfortunate 
children  have  to  learn  twice  over,  once  in  Dutch  and 
once  in  English.  The  result  is  that  they  have  only 
half  the  time  available  for  education  that  the  children 
have  in  the  Transvaal  and  other  South  African 
colonies.  This  seems  incredible.  Nothing  could 
be  more  calculated  to  make  bilingualism  unpopular 
than  an  attempt  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  in  this  fashion.  However,  the  Orange  Free 
State  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  Devil  in  its  own  way, 
since  it  is  a  responsible,  self-governing  colony,  and 
education  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  has  an 
absolute  right  to  do  as  it  pleases.  Outsiders  only  do 
harm  and  not  good  in  attempting  to  interfere  in  what 
is  strictly  an  Orange  Free  State  affair. 

Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier    last    month 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier   started    on    a    two     months'    tour 
the  West.  through   Western    Canada,    where 

he  has  been  having  not  only  a 
great  reception,  but  where  he  has  had  his  Free  Trade 
principles  renewed  by  representations  from  deputa- 
tions protesting  against  the  injustice  of  the  tariff. 
The  Manitoba  grain-growers  declare  that  the  tariff  is 
retarding  the  development  of  the  country.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  replied  that  in  the  tariff  British  preference 
must  stand  first  and  last  and  for  all  time.  He  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  Free  Trade  ])olicy  of  the  Mother 
Country.  He  declared  that  he  intended  to  appoint 
another  Tariff  Commission,  whose  object  would  be  to 
go  as  far  as  is  justifiable  towards  the  trade  policy  of 
England,  which  is  the  shining  example  of  the  world. 
Altogether,  the  Protectionists  are  in  rather  a  bad  way 
at  the  present  moment,  and  although  they  are  whistling 
to  keep  their  courage  up,  there  is  no  question  Vjut 
the  tide  is  now  running  so  heavily  against  them 
that  they  have  little  hope  of  being  able  to  achieve 
success. 

The  .American  Secretary  of  State 
America  ig  evidently  of  an  adventurous  dis- 

Africa.  position.     Having  failed  in  Man- 

churia, he  has  now  announced  that 
he  is  making  a  new  departure  in  West  .Africa.  He 
has   intimated  his  willingness  to   assist  the   Liberian 


Government  in  placing  the  Republic  on  a  stable 
basis  by  taking  entire  charge  of  the  finances, 
military  organisation,  agriculture,  and  boundary 
questions  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  Government  disclaim  any  aspiration  to 
take  Liberia  ;  but  as  l^iberia  has  appealed  for  help,  . 
the  Americans  desire  as  far  as  possible  to  put  the 
Liberians  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  It  is  a 
familiar  formula.  If  we  remember  aright,  Hengist 
and  Hor.sa  first  came  to  the.se  shores  under  similar 
protestations.  In  return  for  this  benevolent  assist, 
ance  the  United  States  will  establish  a  coaling  station 
on  Liberian  territory.  This  phase  of  American  ex- 
pansion is  legitimate  enough,  for  the  Liberian 
Republic  is  the  child  of  American  philanthropy  ;  but 
I  do  not  envy  Uncle  Sam  his  task.  It  will,  however, 
be  an  interesting  experience  for  the  Americans  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  negro  Republic,  nominally  in- 
dependent and  exceedingly  swell-headed. 

Mr.  Montagu,  the  Undersecretary 
Mr.  Montagu        fo,-   i„dia_  introduced   the   Indian 
Mr.  Maci<arness.     Budget  last  month  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  making  a  long  and 
interesting    speech,  which,   at    the    same    time,    con- 
tributed not  a  little  to   the  establishment  of  his  own 
political   reputation.     Nothing  could  be  better  than 
his  recognition  of  the  inevitability  of  unrest  in  India 
as    the   result    of    our   administration,    and    nothing 
could    be    more    sound    than    his    declaration    that 
the     efforts     of     the     Government     ought     to     be 
directed  to  "  the  separation  of  legitimate  from  illegiti- 
mate unrest ;  there  must  be  a  sympathetic  realisation 
of  the  good  elements  in  the  political  movement  and 
a  stern  repression  of  criminal  extravagances."    Llnfor- 
tunately,  Mr.  Montagu  did  not  show  much  sympathetic 
realisation    of  the    good    elements    in    the    political 
movement   when   he   proceeded    to   deal   with    Mr. 
Mackarness's  pamphlet  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
torture  in  India.     The  action  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  suppressing  Mr.  ^Lrckarness's  pamphlet  prob- 
ably left  Mr.  Montagu  no  option  but  to  defend  their 
policy  by  abusing  Mr.  Mackarness;  but  if  Mr.  Mackar- 
ness's pamiihlet  had   dealt  with  torture  in    Russian 
prisons,    Mr.    Montagu    would   have    been    the    last 
person   in   the  world   who  would  have  attempted    to 
justify   its  suppression.     The   fact  of   the    matter  is 
unfortunately  too  true  ;  torture  has  always  prevailed, 
does  prevail,  and   will    [irevail    in   India,    not    with 
the  approval,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government.     'Ibis  has  been  officially  admitted  tin  e 
and  again.     -Ml   that  Mr.    Mackarness   did    was    to 
string  together  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of 
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torture,  and  to  call  upon  the  Governnient  to  he  more 
strenuous  in  rooting  out  such  inhuman  practices  from 
its  administration  of  justice.  Mr.  Mackarness, 
instead  of  being  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Montagu,  ought  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  Government  for  helping  them  to 
a  sympathetic.realisation  of  the  good  elements  in  the 
political  movement,  for  there  is  no  better  clement 
than  that  which  seeks  to  forbid  the  application  of 
torture  to  untried  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling them  to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 

The  great  event — from  the  news- 
paper point  of  view— of  the  Fourth 
of  July  this  year  was  neither  the 
first  sane  and  safe  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  American  Independence — only 
28  were  killed  and  1,785  injured  this  year — nor  the 
signature  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Treaty.  It  was  the 
prize  fight  got  up  as  a  matter  of  commercial  specula- 
tion by  the  cinematograph  companies  b.etween  the 
negro  Johnson,  heavy-weight  champion  of-  the  world, 
and  the  heretofore  undefeated  white  bruiser  Jeffries, 
who  after  some  years  in  retirement  was  brought 
out  as  "  the  sole  hope  of  the  white  race."  The 
fight  was  originally  planned  for  San  Francisco, 
but  under  pressure  of  commercial  and  other 
interests  the  authorities  somewhat  tardily  dis- 
covered that  it  was  illegal.  The  ring  was  accord- 
ingly pitched  at  Reno,  in  Nevada,  which  became  for 
the  nonce  the  Mecca  of  sensation-loving  America. 
Never  before  had  the  stakes  been  so  heavy  or  the 
reward  of  combat  even  for  the  vanquished  so  large. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  special  trains  brought  the 
scum  of  the  American  world  to  Reno,  and  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  the  newspapers  devoted  more 
space  to  the  prize  fight  than  they  would  have  spared  to 
record  a  successful  revolution.  Betting  was  in  favour 
of  the  white  man,  and  fears  were  generally  expressed 
that  if  he  did  not  win  the  negro  would  be  lynched. 
Fortunately  the  officer  in  command  was  one  who 
made  everyone  understand  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  shoot,  and  his  constables,  with  loaded  rifles,  stood 
on  guard  over  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  revolvers  and  bottles  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  enclosure. 

Jeffries  and  his  backers  boasted 
confidently  of  a  certain  victory. 
Johnson,  the  negro,  who  appears 
to  have  been  in  every  res[)ect  a 
finer  specimen  of  the  human  race  than  his  white 
antagonist,  was  less  boastful  but  not  less  confident. 
\Mien  at  last,  under  a  broiling  sun,  the  two  stalwart 
giants — both  men  were  over  si.\  feet  high — stood  up 


The  Victory 
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in  the  ring,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  negro 
was  the  better  man.  He  simply  played  with  his 
antagonist,  and  after  nearly  knocking  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  finished  him  up  with  the  greatest  ease  after  an 
hour  and  a  half  s  fighting.  The  victory  of  the  black 
man  was  hailed  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  coloured 
men  all  over  the  world,  and  with  good  cause.  In 
the  Reno  ring  their  champion  had  at  last  had 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  he  had  licked 
the  white  man  hollow.  So  far  as  race 
superiority  can  be  gauged  by  the  prize-ring  the  white 
man  was  demonstrated  to  be  inferior.  The  negroes 
down  South,  who  had  been  holding  prayer  meetings 
for  the  success  of  Johnson,  were  naturally  elated ; 
but  their  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  appear  to 
have  been  singularly  harmless.  Not  so  was  the 
outburst  of  savagery  with  which  the  whites  in 
both  North  and  South  received  the  news  of  the 
black  man's  victory.  The  race  which  had  proved  its 
incapacity  to  defeat  the  coloured  champion  in  fair 
fight  took  a  dastardly  and  brutal  revenge  upon  any 
negroes  they  found  in  the  street.  When  the  tale  of 
that  day's  doings  was  made  up,  it  was  found  that 
thirteen  had  been  killed  and  hundreds  more  or  less 
seriously  injured  to  vindicate  the  insulted  dignity  of 
the  superior  race. 

Then  followed  a  curious  outburst 
of  moral  indignation  against  the 
cinematograph  shows,  in  whose  in- 
terest the  fight  had  been  promoted. 
The  Christian  Endeavourers,  with  laudable  zeal  and 
the  loftiest  motives,  had  begun,  before  the  fight 
took  place,  an  agitation  against  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  of  the  battle.  If  the  white  man  had  won 
they  would  have  had  little  chance  of  gaining  a 
hearing  for  their  well-meant  petition  ;  but  the  moment 
it  was  realised  that  the  cinematograph  would  portray 
with  life-like  fidelity  the  defeat  of  "  the  sole  hope  of 
the  white  race,"  the  dormant  conscience  of  the  superior 
race  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  allowing 
pictures  of  a  prize  fight  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
eyes  of  the  million.  Governor  after  Governor, 
Mayor  after  Mayor,  declared  their  abomination 
of  such  degrading  spectacles,  and  as  a  result 
the  enterprising  cinematograph  companies  found 
themselves  deprived  of  the  rich  harvest  which  they 
had  hoped  to  reap.  Next  time  these  astute  men  of 
business  organise  a  merry  mill  in  order  to  secure 
saleable  films  they  will  probably  arrange  in  advance 
that  the  white  man  shall  win.  There  is  something 
very  contemptible  about  this  ebullition  of  race  pre- 
judice.    Either   the  negro  is  a  non-human   creature 
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with  whom  no  white  man  should  condescend  to  fight, 
or  he  is  an  antagonist  who  is  entitled  to  the  spoils 
and  the  honours  of  victory.  The  pictures  of  the  fight 
have  been  prohibited  in  India  and  in  South  Africa, 
and  their  exhibition  has  been  discountenanced  in 
London  by  the  County  Council.  The  episode  is 
disreputable  to  the  white  race,  which  has  no  reason 
to  feel  its  supremacy  challenged  by  so  trivial  an 
incident  as  a  demonstration  that,  given  even  chances, 
a  picked  black  pugilist  can  once  in  a  way  defeat  a 
white  man  in  the  prize-ring. 


The 


in 
Operation. 


The  last  place  in  the  world  where 
CoideiTRule  anyone  would  e.\pect  to  find  the 
Golden  Rule  in  practical  opera- 
tion would  be  in  the  police-station 
of  a  great  American  city.  But  it  is  always  the 
unexpected  that  happens.  In  the  spring  all  the  dis- 
reputable elements  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  conspired 
together  to  ruin  the  Chief  of  Police,  Kohler.  They 
preferred  such  serious  charges  against  him  that  he 
was  suspended  from  office  by  the  Mayor's  order. 
While  he  was  on  his  trial  the  conspirators  used  the 
police  against  him  and  allowed  the  thieves  and  thugs 
to  take  the  city.  The  prosecution  broke  down. 
Chief  Constable  Kohler  was  triumphantly  acquitted 
and  reinstated  in  office.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  his  subordinates  who 
had  joined  hands  with  the  corrupt  criminal  class  in 
order  to  "down"  their  chief.  Kohler  is  a  Golden  Rule 
man.  Therefore  he  did  not  flinch.  Summoning  all 
his  men,  he  addressed  them  thus : — 

I  am  starting  you  all  in  new  to-day.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
did  for  or  against  me.  For  those  of  you  who  have  worked 
against  mc  I  have  only  the  best  of  feeling,  and  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  stood  by  me.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  revengeful 
.  .  .  While  this  demoralising  trial  has  been  going  on  you  have 
allowed  the  thieves  and  thugs  to  take  the  city.  Now  let  us 
have  an  end  of  that.  Go  out  and  do  police  duty  and  clean  up 
the  town.  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  Every  man  will  stand  on 
his  own  merit.  The  Golden  Rule,  which  was  attacked  in  every 
way,  is  now  applied  to  every  one  of  you.  The  Golden  Rule  is 
here  to  stay  and  will  be  exercised  stronger  than  ever.  It  is  up 
to  you  when  I  leave  the  department,  and  I  assure  you  that  will 
not  be  for  some  time. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  this  plan  of 
condoning  the  grossest  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  works  in  practice. 

Mr.  Taft,  who  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  discredited,  has  closed 
the  Congressional  Session  in  a 
blaze  of  triumph.  Mr.  W.  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  whose  personality  is  steadily  becotning 
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a  more  and  more  powerful  factor  in  American  politics, 
thtis  sums  up  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Taft  so  far  :  — 

Upon  Mr.  Taft  fell  the  task  of  quietly  carrying  to  an  actual 
accomplishment  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vain  promises  and  vacant 
professions.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Taft  has  alienated  the  "  male- 
factors" and  all  the  agencies,  political,  personal  and  publicist, 
which  they  control,  without  having  as  yet  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  The  Roosevelt  panic  exercised  a  most  baneful 
influence  in  preventing  Taft  from  fully  carrying  out  his  Tariff 
Reform  ideas.  But,  admitting  that  Mr.  Taft  did  fall  short  of 
legitimate  expectations  in  his  tariff  measure,  he  has  not  fallen 
short  in  his  Railroad  Rate  Bill,  in  his  Corporation  Tax  Bill, 
in  his  Postal  Savings  Bank  Bill,  in  his  Parcels  Post  Bill, 
in  his  bill  to  prevent  over-capitalisation,  in  his  income  tax 
advocacy,  and  in  many  other  valuable  popular  proposals  and 
performances. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  most  conscientious  and  earnest  and 
well-meaning  man  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  which 
he  m.iy  or  may  not  have  the  strength  to  master.  Mr.  Taft  is 
the  Louis  XVI.  of  American  politics.  Himself  an  amiable, 
sincere  and  well-intentioned  gentleman,  he  is  paying  for  the 
omissions  and  commissions,  the  excesses,  deficiencies  and  the 
absurdities  of  his  predecessors. 

The  greater  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Taft  the  less  chance 
there  is  for  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  received  en- 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  thusiastically  on  his  return  to 
Return.  ]vjg^  York,  but  his  first   political 

move  brought  upon  him  a  some- 
what smart  rebuff.  The  New  York  Legislature  was 
discussing  a  Bill  for  reforming  the  law  of  primary 
elections.  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out  with  a  strong 
appeal  in  its  favour.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
the  Bill  was  rejected  by  both  Houses.  It  may  be 
possible  to  explain  this  away,  but  to  observers  at  a 
distance  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  as 
certain  to  sweep  all  before  him  as  his  friends  assured 
us  when  he  was  still  in  Europe.  The  Republican 
party  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Mr.  Pinchot,  the 
e,\-Forester,  has  taken  the  field  on  behalf  of  the 
Insurgents.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  a  friend  and  confidant 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
fight  the  battle  without  anybody's  backing.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  receiving  everybody,  even  including 
Democrats,  but  as  yet  no  one  quite  knows  how  that 
cat  is  going  to  jump,  probably  not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself. 

The  -American  papers  have  been 

"The  Kind  of  iWan     crediting   Archie,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

My  Father  is."      son,    witli    a    witticism     originally 

used  at  the  expense  of  Castelar. 
"You  want  to  know  what  kind  of  man  my  father 
is  ?"  said  Archie — this  is  the  .\merican  variant  of  the 
Castelar  legend.     "  Well,  he   is  this  kind  of  a  man. 
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If  he  were  invited  to  a  wedding  he  would  want  to  be 
the  bride  ;  if  he  were  invited  to  a  funeral  he  would 
want  to  be  the  corpse."  And  the  trouble  in  London 
was  that  he  wasn't  the  corpse.  Another  somewhat 
profane  story  reaches  me  from  a  professor  in  a 
Southern  university.  It  is  entitled  "  Roosevelt  at 
St.  Peter's  Gate."  St.  Peter  sat  at  the  gate  of  Heaven 
when  George  Washington  arrived  and  asked  for 
admission.  "Who  may  you  be?"  "George 
Washington."  "  And  who  is  George  Washington, 
and  what  has  he  done  to  justify  his  admission?" 
George  Washington,  thus  adjured,  puts  in  his 
credentials :  "  I  was  the  Father  of  my  country. 
I  broke  the  British  yoke  and  founded  the  American 
Republic.  I  was  first  in  peace,  first  in  war, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  my  countryn.en." 
St.  Peter  replied :  "  Pass  in."  After  him  came 
.Vbraham  Lincoln,  Again,  after  the  name  was 
given,  came  the  demand  for  credentials.  Lincohi 
replied  :  "  I  was  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
saved  the  Union,  I  emancipated  the  slave,  and  died  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Liberty."  St.  Peter :  "  Pass 
in."  Then  came  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "  Who  may  you 
be  ?  "  "  Theodore  Roosevelt."  "  And  who  is  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  what  has  he  done?"  No  answer. 
St.  Peter  repeats  his  question  :  "  Who  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  what  has  he  done?"  .\nd  the  Colonel 
outside  the  gate  made  answer  :  "  Look  here,  old  man, 
just  you  hurry  up  and  tell  the  Almighty  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  here  1 "  This  parody  of  the  Rooseveltian 
methods  is  somewhat  rude,  but  it  vividly  portrays 
the  American  estimate  of  their  hero. 

New  York,  by  dint  of  constant 
annexation  of  outlying  suburbs 
and  neighbouring  cities,  is  making 
a  desperate  attempt  to  deprive 
London  of  her  pride  of  place  as  the  greatest  city 
of  the  world.  The  following  figures  will  make 
Londoners  look  up  a  bit : — 

LoNDo^f.  Nkw  York. 

74,816  acres       ...     209,213  acres. 

4,7555.217         ■■•       4,450.9'34 
Z'15.394,000      ...    ^19,838,000 
^{'109,983, 174     ...     123,000,000 
/23  45.  ...  ^-29 

95  •••  227 

327  ...  1,484 

16,900  ..  9,o.j9 

23  ...  21 

3S  ■■■  43 

These  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  New  York 
is  treading  close  upon  our  heels  ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it   ^eems.     We  have  only  to  follow  New 
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Area.      

Population    

Revenue        

Debt      

,,    per  head      

Fire  Engines        

,,    Horses 

Police  (Greater  London) 
„      per  10,000 
,,      per  1, 000  acres 


not 
an  Empire? 


York's  example  and  annex  all  the  territory  served  by 
the  Metrojjoiitan  Police  or  supplied  by  the  London 
Water  Board  and  we  have  at  once  a  population  of 
seven  millions. 

^  The    British    Empire    looks    very 

Is  an  Empire  wel]  on  the  map,  but  when  it  is 
tested  by  the  ordinary  rules  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  an 
Empire.  Adam  Smith  regarded  an  empire — all  the 
component  parts  of  which  did  not  contribute  to  their 
common  defence — as  a  shadowv  semblance  of  an 
empire  rather  than  the  real  thing.  But  matters  are 
still  worse  when  we  are  confronted  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  King 
equal  justice  and  free  transit  through  all  his  dominions 
beyond  the  sea.  The  Indians  residing  in  Canada 
have  preferred  a  temperate  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment asking  that  the  Dominion  Immigration  Laws 
may  be  amended.  Japanese  are  allowed  to  enter 
Canada  on  showing  they  possess  from  ^6  to  ^lo. 
No  British  Indian  can  land  unless  he  has  ^^40,  and 
has  come  direct  from  India — which  is  an  impossibility. 
The  petitioners  say  : — • 

We  appeal  and  most  forcibly  bring  to  your  notice  that  no 
such  discriminating  laws  are  existing  against  us  in  foreign 
countries  like  the  United  .States  of  America,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Africa,  to  whom  we  do  not  owe  any  allegiance  what- 
soever. 

The  Indians,  I  fear,  will  appeal  to  deaf  ears.     Neither 

in    South    Africa,    Australia,    nor    Canada    do    His 

Majesty's  loyal  Indian  subjects  enjoy  the  privileges 

of  citizenship  in  one  common  Empire. 

Mr.  Marchant  deserves  to  be  con- 

The  gratulated  upon  the  success  of  his 

Public  Morals  ,        ,      /-,      r 

Conference.        'wo     days      Conference     at      the 

Caxton    Hall    on    public    morals. 

The    Conference  was  interesting    as    illustrating    the 

great    confusion    which  prevails    in    many   minds    as 

to  w^hat  constitutes  indecent    literature.      Mr.    John 

Murray  seemed  inclined  to  put  the  works  of  Henry 

George,   Karl   Marx   and   Nietzsche  under  the   ban. 

Dr.  Horton  complained  that  his  bookseller  refused  to 

supply  him  with  Walt  Whitman's  works  lest  it  might 

corrupt    his    morals,  and   another  speaker  evidently 

thought  the    Review   of    Reviews'  notice  of   Lady 

Cardigan's  Reminiscences  brought  us  under  censure. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seemed  somewhat  precipitate 

to     carry    a     resolution,    without      permitting     any 

discussion,    appointing     a     deputation    to    ask    the 

Home    Secretary    to    strengthen   and    simplify    the 

law  against  the  publication  of  whatever  is  likely  to 

injure  public  decency,  modesty,  and  morals.     Canon 
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Rawnsley  brought  before  the  Congress  some  very 
remarkable  laws  recently  passed  by  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne,  which  certainly  are  the  last  word  in  the  art 
of  suppressing  anything  to  which  anyone  can  object. 
A  postcard  showing  a  Highlandman  in  full  dress 
would  probably  be  suppressed  as  indecent  or  im- 
modest in  Lucerne.  There  is  always  a  great  danger 
in  ill-considered  legislation  in  this  matter.  For  this 
reason.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  a  law 
stringent  enough  to  hit  the  vicious  vendor  of  porno- 
graphic filth  which  may  not  be  invoked  to  silence 
those  who  in  the  interest  of  morality  call  attention  to 
crime.  Undoubtedly  if  the  prudish  folk  had  their 
way,  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  "  would  have  been  sum- 
marily suppressed  by  the  police.  But  morality  would 
certainly  not  have  gained  thereby. 


The 
Real  Offenders. 


If  one  may  believe  three-fourths 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence  before  the  Divorce  Com- 
mission, the  worst  offenders  in  the 
corruption  of  our  youth  by  the  publication  of  filth  are 
the  proprietors  of  certain  Sunday  newspapers,  who 
richly  deserve  the  pillory  that  is  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  right  to  publish  all  proceedings  in  court 
is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  tampered  with.  It 
has  hitherto  not  been  abused  by  the  Press.  But  the 
existence  of  weekly  papers  which  have  circulations  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  created  almost  entirely  by 
the  extent  to  which  their  conductors  pander  to  the 
appetite  for  obscenity,  is  undoubtedly  endangering 
this  right.  A  new  York  Committee  on  the  Social 
Evil  recently  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  no  effort  be  spared  in  bringing  to  justice  the  panders. 
When  the  character  and  prevalence  of  these  creatures  are  more 
fully  realised  and  public  sentiment  aroused  regarding  them,  the 
inadequate  punishment  now  imposed  should  be  increased  and 
every  legitimate  means  devised  and  put  into  execution  to  exter- 
minate them. 

For  "panders"  read  "newspaper  publishers,"  titled 
or  otherwise,  who  deliberately  use  the  printing 
press  to  debauch  the  mind  of  our  youth — and 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Divorce  Commission  who  will  not 
say  Amen. 

Every  month  brings  the  recom- 
mendations of  some  Commission 
or  Committee  on  matters  of  Social 
Reform.  1  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  or  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  that  they  should,  during  the  Recess,  appoint 
a  small  Departmental  Committee,  say  of  three,  for 
the    purpose    of    compiling    a    handbook   of  all   the 


Street  Traalng 

by 

Children. 


Sir  William  Crookes,  O.M. 


recommendations  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Select  Committees,  Royal  Commissions,  and  Depart- 
mental Committees  on  questions  of  Social  Reform  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  These  reports  are  issued, 
commented  upon  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  they  are 
forgotten.  We  want  a  handbook  containing  them  all. 
Last  month  there  were  two  such  reports  :  one  recom- 
mending that  the  appointment  of  a  Justice  of  Peace 
should  no  longer  be  a  political  one,  and  the  other, 
much  more  important,  dealing  with  street  trading  by 
children.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  37,000 
children  licensed  as  street  traders  between  the  agesot 
eleven  and  sixteen.  How  many  there  are  unlicensed 
no  one  knows — probably  at  least  twice  as  many.  The 
Majority  Report  reconunends  that  street  trading  by 
children  should  be  wholly  prohibited  by  statute,  in 
the  case  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  and,  in 
the  case  of  girls,  eighteen.  The  Minority  Report 
shrinks  from  prohibition,  but  recommends  an  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  local  authorities  for  dealing  with 
these  juvenile  street  traders. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Sir 
A\'illiam  Crookes  upon  his 
being  admitted  to  the  Order 
of  iSIerit,  an  honour  which 
was  simultaneously  conferred  upon  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  would 
have  been  thought  unsuitable  for  such  an  honour  on 
account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  dealt  with  sex 
subjects.  That  Sir  William  Crookes  did  not  receive 
this  recognition  before  is  due  to  the  prejudice  excited 
against  him  on  account  of  the  courage  with  which 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  phenomena  upon  which  modern  spiritualism  i< 
based.  Sir  William  Crookes  has  never  retracted 
one  word  that  he  wrote  when  he  bore  his  brav. 
testimony  to  the  facts.  At  last  the  authoritit 
recognise  that  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  ignoii 
his  pre-eminence  in  the  scientific  world  merely 
because  of  the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  ami 
intolerant   dogmatists  of  materialism. 

An    extraordinary    episode    last 
jy^g  month   threw   the    whole  of   tin 

North-Eastern  Strike,  business  of  North-East  Englaiiil 
into  confusion.  A  shunter  of 
the  name  of  Cioodchild  was  transferred  from  the  east 
to  the  west  end  of  Park  Lane  sidings  at  Gateshead. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Goodchild  objected  tn 
change  the  centre  of  his  daily  work,  and  was  told 
somewhat  gruffly  by  his  foreman  that  if  he  did  not  lik. 
it  he  could  leave  work.  He  not  only  left  work,  but  tli< 
whole  of  the  men  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  left 
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also.  This  cessation  of  the  railway  traffic  held  up  the 
whole  industry  of  the  North  East ;  ships  could  not  be 
laden,  collieries  could  not  be  worked,  everything  came 
to  a  standstill.  Then  descended  upon  the  scene  the 
leading  officials  of  the  Railway  Union,  who  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  then  ordered  the  railway  servants 
to  go  back  to  work.  They  growled  but  obeyed.  The 
directors  of  the  railway  company  appear  to  have 
behaved  with  extraordinary  forbearance.  They 
refused  to  reinstate  Goodchild  without  an  inquiry, 
but  they  took  back  all  the  other  workmen,  aban- 
doning all  claims  which  they  might  have  had 
against  them  for  breach  of  contract.  There  must 
be  something  behind  this  extraordinary  strike. 
What  it  is  the  newspapers  as  yet  have  given  no 
hint.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  North-country  work- 
men to  lose  their  heads  in  such  a  fashion  without 
some  cause.  What  that  cause  is,  beyond  a  general 
complaint  that  the  work  is  being  speeded  up,  the 
public  has  no  idea. 

If    a    foreign     invader   .were    to 

The 

Water  Supply       ^^'^^  '■^^  water  supply  of  London, 

of  how  long  could  our  seven  millions 

London.  ^^^   ^^  ;j-  ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^ 

at  the  mains  ?  illoemfontein,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, suffered  terribly  from  typhoid  when  the  Boers 
seized  its  waterworks.  What  London  would  do 
if  shells  dropped  by  foreign  aeroplanes  disabled 
her  pumps  and  distributing  machinery,  who  can  even 
dimly  imagine  ?  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
London  area  is  supplied  with  twenty  gallons  of  water 
per  day  for  domestic  use.  The  average,  including 
that  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  over  thirty 
gallons  a  day.  Every  day  London  consumes  a 
million  tons  weight  of  water.  Every  family  of  seven 
persons  uses  a  ton  of  water,  for  which  they  pay  about 
8d.  per  t,oco  gallons.  In  the  distribution  of  225! 
million  gallons  per  day  the  waste  from  leakage  must 
be  enormous.  The  invention  of  the  Deacon  meter, 
which  detects  waste  and  leakage,  brought  down  the 
average  of  38I-  gallons  per  head  in  1895  to  32  in 
1910 — a  saving  of  nearly  50  million  gallons  per 
day,  representing  a  loss  of  revenue  of  ^60,000 
per  annum. 

The  civilised  world  has  for  the 
last  forty-two  years  consistently 
maintained  a  veto  upon  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  of  a  small  dia- 
meter. Dating  originally  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conference  of  1868,  this  prohibition  has  been  again 
and  again  renewed  by  successive  Conferences.  In 
1899   the  Dum-Dum  bullet  came  under  condemna- 


Explosive  Bullets. 


tion,  not  because  it  exploded,  but  because  it 
expanded,  and  although  we  dissented  from  the 
interdict,  we  bowed  to  the  universal  consensus  of 
civilised  opinion.  This  being  so,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  civilised  world  has  to  say  to 
the  latest  invention  by  which  it  is  possible  for 
explosive  shells  to  be  fired  from  any  rifle  of  the 
smallest  calibre.  Mr.  F.  Marten  Hale,  an  English- 
man, is  the  inventor  of  this  ingenious  method  of 
getting  round  the  St.  Petersburg  Convention.  It 
consists  of  a  grenade  mounted  upon  a  slender  steel 
rod  made  to  fit  the  calibre  of  the  rifle.  The  grenade 
or  shrapnel  shell  is  5I  inches  long  and  i|  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  loaded  with  tonite,  and  when  fired 
by  a  detonator  bursts  into  twenty-four  segments  and 
about  two  hundred  smaller  pieces.  The  range  is 
from  500  to  1,000  yards.  Every  infantry  soldier  can 
carry  four  grenades  in  his  belt.  In  Morocco  a  test 
was  made,  when  in  a  circle  150  feet  in  diameter 
were  arranged  ninety  manikins  representing  soldiers. 
A  grenade  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  these  and 
the  result  was  examined ;  it  was  found  that  nine  had 
been  "  killed  "  and  forty-seven  "  wounded."  German 
and  all  other  Governments  are  said  to  be  adopting 
the  Marten  Hale  grenade. 

The  American  Commission  of  five. 

The  which    I    mentioned   last   month. 

Line  of  Ppogress.     is    invited     to     consider    (i)     the 

limitation  of  armament  by  inter- 
national agreement.  That  is  a  blind  avenue. 
Russia  tried  it  in  1899,  and  England,  in  most  half- 
hearted fashion,  in  igoj.  The  net  result  of  these  well- 
meant  endeavours  may  be  measured  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  statement  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
resigned  office  in  1886  in  protest  against  British  naval 
estimates  of  ;i^i  3, 000,000,  while  this  year  his  Radical 
successor  cheerfully  consents  to  a  naval  expenditure 
of  _;^4o,ooo,ooo.  (2)  The  pooling  of  the  navies  of  the 
world  as  an  international  force  for  the  preservation  of 
universal  peace.  This  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  But 
it  is  sound  and  sensible  advice  to  begin  with 
the  navies.  The  high  seas  are  an  international 
domain.  All  sailors  are  more  or  less  international. 
The  most  effective  employment  of  force  by  inter- 
national authority  has  been  by  the  naval  arm.  The 
four  Powers  even  now  are  relying  almost  exclusively 
upon  their  ships  to  keep  the  peace  in  Crete.  But  to 
demand  that  all  the  navies  shall  be  combined  for  pur- 
poses of  international  police  is  Utopian.  We  cannot 
even  induce  Austria  and  Germany  to  co-operate  with 
their  fleets  in  Cretan  waters.  The  way  of  progress  is 
to  combine  as  many  fleets  as  possible  for  a  common 
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purpose,    remembering   always    that    quality  is  more 

important  than  quantity.       The  addition  of  a  lame 

duck   to  a  squadron  by  reducing  the    speed  of  the 

combined    fleet   deducts    instead   of    adding    to    ils 

efficiency.     Better  have  three  fleets  directed  by  three 

Governments  which  know  their  own  minds  and  are  in 

thorough  agreement  with  each  other,  than  to  combine 

thirteen    fleets,  if  one  of    them   is   directed    by    a 

feeble,  irresolute  Government. 

The  third  head  of  the  reference  is 
The  Boycott,  ,     .  ^  ^-      i    ■ 

Decimal  Point  One,  of  '"e  most  practical  importance. 

The  Commission  is  to  consider 
and  to  report  upon  any  other 
means  to  diminish  military  expenditure  and  to  lessen 
the  probabilities  of  war.  Here  there  is  a  wide  field. 
The  Commission  under  this  head  will  have  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  how  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  whether  any 
other  means  exist  by  which  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  recalcitrant  Powers  to  comjK-l  them  to  abstain 
from  war.     Tliis  will   bring  up  the  consideration  of 


and 
the  Airship. 


the  adoption  of  the  method  of  compulsion  recom- 
mended in  the  Gospel,  viz.,  the  international  Boycott. 
It  will  also  open  the  door  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  governments  should  not  devote 
decimal  one  per  cent,  of  their  expenditure  for  war  to 
the  promotion  of  international  peace  by  hospitality 
and  propaganda.  There  looms  up  also  the  immense 
unknown  x  of  the  present  situation,  the  latent 
potentialities  of  the  airship  as  a  universal  solvent  of 
frontiers,  fortresses,  fleets,  and  armies.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  of  Five  will  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  declines 
the  post  of  president,  Mr.  Taft  will  do  well  to  appoint 
jSlr.  Elihu  Root,  who,  in  every  respect  but  that  of 
personal  popularity,  would  be  much  better  fitted  for 
the  presidency  of  a  Committee  of  Consideration  than 
the  somewhat  impulsive  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
I  rejoice  to  have  to  welcome  the 
An  "International  first  international  monthly  that  has 
Agricultural  ,  •  j    u  ar   ■    , 

Bulletin."  e^er   been    issued    by   an    official 

body  representing  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  the  world.  The  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Agricnlttiral  Statistics  at 
Rome  some  time  since  has  attracted  little  notice  ; 
but  it  is  in  its  way  an  epoch-making  event.  It  is  the 
first  printed  organ  of  the  first  international  Parliament 
of  this  planet.  It  will  be  followed  by  many  others  ; 
but  it  is  the  first.  It  is  published  in  French,  English 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  It  will  appear  every 
month,  with  the  object  of  forwarding  the  objects  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  :^ 

By  means  of  this  statistical  service,  the  Institute  plans  to 
present  agricultural  statistics  furnished  by  the  otlicial  statistical 
services  of  the  dift'erent  countries,  .and  thereby  to  publish  more 
complete  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  growing  crops  than 
is  now  available  to  the  world  ;  with  the  hope  of  securing  closei 
correspondence  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
the  re.d  conditions  of  supplies. 

The  Institute  is  beginning  its  service  with  the  crops 
of  1 910,  with  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  them  pro- 
gressively, from  the  time  of  seeding  or  planting  the 
cereal  crops  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  then  reporting  as 
to  "  condition  "  of  the  growing  crops  during  the  months 
following  the  period  of  planting,  and,  finally,  prepar- 
ing estimates  and  reports  in  regard  to  harvest  results. 
How  long  will  it  he,  I  wonder,  before  the  Hague 
Bureau  enters  the  field  as  a  publisher  of  an  Intern.i- 
tional  magazine  ? 

Lord   Esher  has  many  admirable 

Xhe  qualities    which    enable    him    to 

Territorials.         render  invaluable   services    to  the 

State.  lUit  the  gilt  of  I'arlia- 
mentary  speech  has  never  luen  cultivated  hy  him, 
and  the  lack  of  practice   led  last   month   to  a   some- 
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what  regrettable  misunderstanding. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  the 
periodical  field-days  of  the  anti- 
patriots  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  advocates  of  conscription 
conspire  to  crab  the  Territorials 
regardless  of  the  risks  they  thereby 
incur  of  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  our  military  system.  Lord 
Esher  had  refused  to  speak,  when 
a  pressing  appeal  led  him  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  in  London,  which  were 
at  once  misconceived  as  if  they 
applied  to  the  whole  country.  We 
shall  be  short  of  "  Terriers "  in 
London  for  reasons  that  are  local 
to  London  ;  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  as  many  men  as 
we  want  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Lord  Esher  was  under- 
stood to  imply  what  he  did  not 
say  and  did  not  believe — to  wit, 
that  the  Territorial  system  had 
broken  down.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  one  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  thi-s  system, 
and  that  is  the  persistant  and  unscru- 
pulous efforts  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  conscription,  from  Lord 
Roberts  downward.s,  to  discourage 
the  patriotic  impulse  of  our  young  men  to  join 
the  "  Terriers."  This  is  backed  up  by  the  Tory 
newspapers,  who,  as  usual,  make  the  greatest  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism  the  very  time  that  they 
are  stabbing  their  country  in  the  back  in  order  to 
snatch  a  party  success  over  a  Liberal  War  Minister. 

After  holding  twelve  meetings  the 

The  Conference  on   the  Constitutional 

Conference.         crisis    stands    adjourned.      It  will 

meet  during  the  Recess  and  will 
probably  be  prolonged  until  November.  Mr.  Asquith 
told  the  House  on  July  29th  : — 

Our  discussions  have  m.ifle  such  progress — although  we  have 
not,  so  far,  reached  an  ntireement — as  to  render  it,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  of  us,  not  only  dusirable  but  necessary  that  tliey  should 
continue. 

In  fact  I  may  go  furtlier  and  say  that  we  should  think  it 
wrong  at  this  stage  to  tireak  them  off.  There  isno  question  of 
their  indefinite  continuance,  and  if  we  find,  as  a'  result  of  otvr 
further  deliberations  during  the  recess,  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  .agreement  that  cm  be  .announced  to  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  the  present  ses.-ion,  we  shall  bring  the  Conference  to 
a  close. 

No  one  has  even  a  suspicion  of  what  the  Conclave  of 
Eight  has  done.  If  Mr.  Balfour  could  rise  to  Home 
Rule  all  round,  as  liarl  Grey  recommended,  every- 
thing is  possible.  But  I  fear  it  is  a  case  of  "  Ephraitn 
is  wedded  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone." 


The  Kaiser  Recruiting-  his  Health  on  his  Yacht  at  Kiel. 


The 
Unionist  Position. 


Unless  the  Unionists  are  prepared 
to  grant  some  measure  of  Home 
Rule,  no  solution  of  the  present 
—  crisis  is  possible.  For  the  Veto 
Bill  is  primarily  needed  in  order  to  carry  Home  Rule. 
If  the  Opposition  is  not  prepared  to  assent  to  some 
method  by  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  can 
compel  the  Lords  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  the 
Conference  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  But  if  it  is 
prepared  to  allow  the  majority  to  decide  after  all  due 
safeguards — those  of  the  Veto  Bill,  the  Referendum, 
or  an  appeal  to  the  country — against  a  hasty  judg- 
ment, then  to  Home  Rule  we  shall  come  before  long, 
and  that  being  the  case  it  would  surely  be  wise 
and  prudent  to  utilise  the  present  time  of  truce 
to  decide  what  kind  of  Home  Rule  it  must  be. 
A  policy  of  mere  intransigeant  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  in  every  shape  and  form  cannot  be 
maintained  much  longer,  and  the  Unionists  had 
much  better  agree  with  their  adversaries  when  they 
are  in  the  way  with  them,  and  that  right  quickly. 
They  will  be  able  to  get  much  better  terms  now 
than  they  can  hope  to  e.xtort  hereafter.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  beginning  of  the  new  reign  if  our 
new  King  of  the  Britains  beyond  the  Sea  were  to  give 
his  assent  to  a  measure  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Irish  people  in  his  Coronation  year. 
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Sydtuy  Bullet tn,'\ 

The   Local   Spin'STER  :    "Here,  here!      Hold  ,.  ,.  „         , 

hardl     Whal  about  a  policy  of  Auslralians  for  the    __'''^""'"/»'"  >'«"''■  1 
Australians?" 


If  enough  of  them  go  over,  in  time  the  wall  will  be  worn  away ! 


Ifi. 

fcsofi 

I'll: 


Current   History   in   Caricature. 


l-i/-rcKamt>'] 


The  Balance  of  Power  ? 


Mr.  Redmond  :  "  I  havu  lost  my  balance  this  time.  'Twas 
the  soft  soap  did  it." 

V.\T  :  "  I'm  afraid,  Johnny,  that  pair  are  a  bit  too  slippery 
for  you." 


[Dublin. 
"Richard  III."  at  Westminster. 

Buckingham  (Mr.  Redmond) : 

"  My  Lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawned  ;  ' 

King  Rich.\rd  (Mr.  Asquith)  :      .         .         .         . 
"  Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation, 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day." 
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The  Angel  in  the  House. 


Daily  ChroniclcJl 

By  the  Way. 

Peace  :  "  You  foolisli  old  man  !  Why  do  you  insist  on 
carrying  that  dreadful  useless  burdiyi,  a  burden  whicli  weighs 
more  heavily  year  by  year  ?    For  whose  sake  is  it  done  ?  " 

The  Overburdkned  World  :  "  Why— _)'c««,  of  course  !  " 


Kl<uidcradatsch.'\  [Berlin. 

Church  V.  State  in  Spain. 

With  whom  will   the  victory  rest  ?     With   tlie  noble  beast  or 
with  the  experienced  toreador  ? 


The  Borromeo  Encyclical. 

(Ji;k.ma.ny  :  "  Heaven  liclp  us  1     There  goes  Luther." 


ii'cstminster  Gazftle.} 

The  Two  Tracks. 

Pathfinder  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  :  "  Ugh  :     Cheap  whisky 

heap  tipsy," 
l.\Ir.  Lloyd  George  in  his  Budget  said  that  tlie  increased  price 
of  whisky,  owing  to  the  t.ix  imposed  by  the   1909   Budget,  had 
brought  about  a  very  large  reduction  in  convictions  for  Jranken- 
ness  all  over  the  Kingdom.] 


Current  History  in   Caricature. 


K'liitr  It  itsck.]  [Berlin. 

Stork  Politics, 

"  In  order  to  preserve  peace  and  make  room  to  grow  in  the 
nest  I  must  turn  out  seme  of  these  young  birds."  So  spake 
Stork-Bethmann,  and  proceeded  to  eject  certain  storklets. 


A  Prince  of  Peace. 


[P.erlm. 


[Apropos  of  the  alleged  scheme  of  the  German  Emperor  for 
the  creation  of  a  European  League  of  Peace.] 


International  Aspirations. 

German  Artisan  :  "  Ach,  John,  if  I  could  only  have  your 
wages,  and  your  hours,  and  your  Cheap  Food  !  " 

British  Ar  i  isan  :  "  And  if  /  could  only  have  your  Insur- 
ance and  your  Thrift  and  your  Schools,  Fr-itz  1  " 


.\\m  York  He  raid. \ 

Peace  in  Europe  Once  More. 
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'I'llli     Rl.MLW    oi--     REVIEW! 


I.uslige  Blallcr.\ 

A   Rise, 
The  Empress:  "William,  the 
called 


I  r:ci  Iln 


yi'Stiilii/n.l 


A  Reform  Fiasco. 


[The  Kaiser's  Civil  List  has  just  been  i 


man  with  the  Cv     List  has         RrT„<, ,.-..  n  """  riasco. 

'cenmcreasedby/-i5o,ooo]  iHRo^fc:  "  Behold  thy  rcward-Coiint  !  " 


A  Japanese  View  of  Russia's  New  Policy. 
..sort  manner.     That   is   ;hy  The   i     nn.v^'^:':"i,"■'' '  '.■['""'  "i.h  swee.'worcis 


^  ^  A'/^ 


:..'.sor.  manner.     That   is   why  ^he"ir;;;\r;Z;hr''!'o;h'"\K'''.'''"T''""^''^         Bc.l„nann.II„ll,veg' will 
no*  a  friendly  compacT  is  in  X  .n,!        /"r'*"^  '':"■  '^••'^'  ="'•'     'l"'"'«^"i"S  -^n  ''is  premises, 
y  compact  is  in  the  course  of  formation  between     peace  and  quici,"  Ac  says 


T.irkcv      W  V  '   "   ""y  *'''«   '^  now  : 


KlaMfra,i,t/sch.\  [V..:,\, 

Ministerial  Changes  in  Germany. 

Bclhn.am.-Ilullwcg  will   not  allow  .-.nv 


'  1  will  have 
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Uli.]  [Berlia. 

Prudent  Foresight 
Doctor  ;  "  Your    l!xccllency   rejoices  in   a  splendid   con- 
Itulion." 
New  Minister  :  "  Bui  what  am  I  to  say  if  I  have  to  resign 

to-night  owing  to  ill-health  ?  " 


II  'a/irc  y.uvf:  j 

The  Hand  of  the  German  Government 

(I)  When  it  lakes  ;    (2)  When  it  gives. 


^linmafclii  yottrttnl.} 

Looks  like  a  Knock-Out  Blow. 


The  Settlement  of  Crete. 


Lon"  ''ve  Sir  Edward  Orey  !     The  Turk  i>  .ii;aiii  in  tlic  saddle,  with  ihc  assistance 
of  the  Allied  Powers.     But  what  will  ihc  marc  (Crete)  do  ? 
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Sillii'iu-:!,-  J 


ll';i,U, 


The  French  Premier's  Success. 


Everything  comes  back  to  Brianci — Briaiid,  who  is  not  brilliant, 
is  yet  more  brilliant  than  the  ex-Briand. 


The  Locum  Tenens. 

Crow.'J  Prince  :  "  Do  you  know,  Belhinann,  I  never  realised 

thai  the  job  was  so  ea^^y . " 

[Referring  to  (lie  fact  that  while  the  Kaiser's  arm  was  bad  the 

Crown  Prince  signed  documents  for  his  father.] 


vn.\ 


Exit  Dernburg:  Joy  of  Court  Clique. 


Ilkrlin. 


Till:  Ri:vil-.w  uV  Rl.\ii\\s,  in  liaK-yc.iil)-  voUiiiie.'-. 
Clutli  gilt.  I'ricc  5s.  By  post,  5s.  6d.  A  coniplcto 
iip-to-tl.itc  illustr.itcd  record  of  the  world's  history  and 
its  periodical  literature.  \'i'l.  41 — January-June,  1910. 
Binding  cases,  to  bind  Miliscribcr's  own  parts,  with 
index  and  tilk-|)agc,  nia\  be  had  for  is.  6d.,  post  free, 
rublished  at  Bank  Building ^,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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QUEEN  MARY:  THE  MOTHER  ON  THE  THRONE. 


BY  official  decree,  issued  possibly  in  accordance 
with     precedent,    but    certainly    in    absolute 
opposition    to   the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  Queen  Alexandra's  designation  in  the   Prayer 
Book  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Queen  Mother. 

It  is  well  that  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  San- 
Jalphon,  the  .-Vngel  of  Prayer,  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  Divine  omniscience,  other- 
n-ise  he  might  be  slightly  confused  in  sorting  out 
petitions  for  the  Queens  whose  Prayer  Book  names 
had  undergone  an  arbitrary  change.  To  her  peoi)le, 
in  all  save  their  devotions,  Queen  .Alexandra  is  Qu<x'n 
;\lexandra  still,  and  she  will  remain  Queen  .Alexandra 
to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  true  she  is  also  a  Queen  -Mother,  as  she  is  also 
1  Queen  Grandmother.  Probably  in  a  few  years  she 
ivill  be  a  Queen  Great  (Grandmother.  But  she  will  never 
be  Queen  Mother  in  the  popular  speech  of  the  people 
ivho  have  known  and  admired  and  loved  her  for 
learly  fifty  years.  Mother  she  has  been,  and  a  good 
nother,  but  she  has  never  been  regarded  primarily  as 
1  matron. 

For  one  reason  she  always  looked  too  young. 
Even  now  she  looks  younger  than  her  children.  She 
A-as  always  to  her  people  the  Bride,  the  young  woman, 
Peter  Pan's  sister,  the  girl  who  never  would  grow  old. 
Another  reason  for  this  was  that  in  the  years  when 
she  was  having  her  children  the  old  Mother  Queen 
ivas  her  mother-in-law.  With  Queen  Victoria  sur- 
rounded by  her  numerous  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
brefront  of  the  stage,  there  was  not  much  room  for 
tny  other  mother  to  develop  a  maternal  reputation. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  although  Queen  Alexandra 
,vas  one  of  the  sweetest  and  kindest  and  most  iileal 
)f  mothers  to  her  children,  it  was  never  as  a  mother 
hat  her  subjects  thought  of  her,  but  rather  as  a  kind 
jf  beautiful  Fairy  Queen— a  Fairy  Godmother  to  the 
Mor  and  forlorn  among  her  subjects  ;  but  between 
hat  and  the  Queen  .Mother  even  the  Prayer  Book 
:annot  bridge  the  gulf. 

The  confusion  in  Sandalphon's  Dead  Letter  Office 
vill  become  more  conf  funded  when  the  nation  learns, 
IS  it  is  rapidly  learnin-,  that  the  new  Queen  Mary  is 
I  real  Queen  Mother,  the  Mother  in  Being,  the 
Mother  still  regnant  over  children  who  arc  still 
■hildren  ;  the  Mother  who  prizes  Mother's  Chair  in 
he  nursery  far  more  highly  than  the  throne  of  the 
jueen  with  all  her  kingdoms,  dominions  and  empires. 
For  the  distinctive  note  of  the  new  reign  is  summed 
ip  in  one  phrase — the  Mother  on  the  Throne. 

Queen  Victoria  when  she  succeeded  William  IV. 
vas  little  more  than  a  child.  She  had  been  more  than 
hree  years  on  the  throne  before  she  was  a  mother. 
Ahen  Queen  Alexandra  ascended  the  throne  her 
oungest   child    wa<;    thirty-two   years    of    age.       A 


mother,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  mother  all  her  life,  and 
that  is  true.  But  the  typical  mother  in  the  symbolism 
of  all  nations  is  not  the  grandmother  -the  mother 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  a  marriageable  age — it 
is  the  mother  whose  children  are  children  still,  boys 
and  girls  who  have  not  emerged  from  the  enchanted 
realm  in  which  Motlier  reigns  supreme. 

I.— THE  QUEEN'S  MOTHER. 
The  mother  of  the  Mother  on  the  Throne  was  a 
fiimous  mother  in  her  time.  The  Duchess  ofTeck, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  the 
grand  -  daughter  of  George  III.  She  married  the 
Duke  of  Teck,  who  was  the  great-great-great  grandson 
of  George  II.  Only  one  life  separated  the  Duchess 
from  Farmer  George.  No  fewer  than  four  separated 
her  husband  from  George  H.  The  Royal  blood 
flowx'd  to  the  Duke  chietly  in  a  female  line  in 
Dutch  and  German  channels.  Anne,  the  Princess 
Royal,  George  II. 's  daughter,  married  William  V., 
Prince  of  Orange.  Her  daughter  Caroline  married 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  Weilberg,  their  daughter 
Henriette  married  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  their 
son,  Duke  Alexander  of  Wurtemburg,  was  the  father 
of  the  Duke  of  Teck.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  relationship  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and 
Princess  iSIary  of  Cambridge  before  they  became  man 
and  wife.  Both  were  the  direct  descendants  of 
George  II. 

PRINCESS    MARV    OF    CAMBRIDGE, 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide  \\'ilhelmina  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  born  in 
1833,  married  in  1866,  and  died  in  1S97.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  Royal  princess  postpones  marriage 
until  her  thirty-third  year.  The  Queen  was  her  first 
born  child.  Her  brothers  —  Adolphus,  Francis, 
Alexander — followed  in  quick  succession.  She  was 
only  fifteen  months  old  when  her  eldest  brother  was 
born,  and  she  was  not  seven  when  the  youngest 
arrived.  Princess  Mary  was  a  lady  of  much  personal 
charm  and  of  great  force  of  character.  \Vhen  she 
married  she  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
bringing  up  of  her  children.  If  the  Queen  is  pre- 
eminently the  Mother  on  the  Throne  it  is  because  she 
had  ever  before  her  all  her  life  the  realised  ideal 
of  an  afi'ectionate  mother  in  the  Duchess  of  Teck. 

A    PIOUS    DUCHESS. 

The  Duchess  was  imbued  with  a  strong  religious 
instinct,  which  found  satisfaction  in  the  diligent'  per- 
formance of  every  duty,  public  and  domestic,  and 
which  drew  its  inspiration  from  that  form  of  the 
evangelical  faith  that  had  Mildmay  Park  as  its  Mecca. 
In  the  mid- Victorian  age  many  people,  the  Duchess 
among  others,  were  much  given  to  searching  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  romantic    imagination   found  a 
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wide  field  in  the  vast  but  va;;ue  panorama  of  the 
future  partly  unveiled  by  tlie  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
Duchess  of  Teck  revelled  in  the  splendour  of  the 
visions  which,  accordini<  to  the  school  of  interpreters 
which  she  favoured,  seemed  to  promise  to  the  British 
and  American  peoples  all  the  blessings  which  were 
the  heritage  of  Israel.  According  to  this  school, 
w  hich  still  numbers  among  its  adherents  many  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  some  who  have  rendered  the 
State  great  service  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Law,  the  Hiitish  people  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  lost  ten  tribes ;  the  King  of  England  is  the  heir 
in  the  direct  line  of  King  David,  the  son  of  Jesse; 
and  the  future  universal  triumph  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  is  believed  to  be  positively  predicted  in 
hundreds  of  te.xts  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
The  stone  of  Scone,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  the 
(in-at  Pyramid,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  arc  held 
to  confirm  the  singular  claim  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  to  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

AXGI.O-ISKAKLISM. 

It  is  ea.sy  for  superior  persons  to  dismiss  with  a 
supercilious  sneer  what  they  regard,  possibly  with  good 
reasons,  as  the  fantastic  nonsense  of  the  Anglo- 
Israelites.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  intel- 
lectual contempt  to  obscure  the  influence  which 
religious  belief  when  sincerely  held,  whetiier  in  the 
book  of  Mormon  or  in  the  theory  of  the  Anglo- 
Israelites,  is  capable  of  exercising  u])on  the  minds, 
the  hearts,  and  the  lives  of  men.  Three  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  believe  in  the  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  a  hundred  millions 
believe  in  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  Mahomet. 
.\s  the  result  of  their  faith  is  to  make  them  total 
abstainers,  their  creed  in  that  particular  region  of 
ethics  has  more  to  its  credit  than  the  Gospel.  Nor 
can  any  impartial  ob.server  deny  that  the  tenets  of 
Anglo-lsraelism  which  prevailed  in  the  home  of  the 
Queen's  girlhood  were  calculated  to  e.\erci.se  a  more 
benefici  d  influence  upon  those  brought  up  under 
their  influence  than  the  tepid  conventional  orthodo.xy 
of  the  ordinary  Royal  household. 

ITS    BENKriTS. 

To  begin  with,  .\nglo-Israelisni  compels  its  followers 
to  do  two  things  far  too  much  neglected  by  ordinary 
Christians.  It  compels  them,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  diligent  students  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
second  place  by  its  di.ssent  from  the  conventional 
mode  of  interpretation  it  provokes  a  healthy  spirit 
of  intellectual  independence.  But  the  chief  import- 
ance of  Anglo-Israclitibh  teaching  on  the  young 
impressionable  mind  of  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
girl  was  the  extent  to  which  it  magnified  the  provi- 
dential mission  of  the  British  race.  It  is  true  that 
when  it  is  taken  up  by  |X)liticians,  soldiers,  and  sailors  it 
is  apt  to  act  as  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  national  vanity 
and  pestilent  Jingoism.  But  to  Princess  .May  the  faith 
was  presented  in  its  most  atiractive  aspect.  "  .\nglo- 
Israclism,"  in  the  opinion  of  its  more  devout  disciples, 


"  provides  our  Lord  with  a  throne,  a  people,  and  a 
country."  It  says:  "  Let  us  not  despise  our  birthright, 
but  rather  let  us  in  all  humility  remember  that  while 
we  are  the  chosen  people,  the  ordained  instrument 
whereby  the  Almighty  will  bring  in  the  millennial 
dispensation,  the  supremacy  of  the  British  race  is 
not  due  to  any  inherent  good  -  in  us,  but  to  the 
sovereign  gift  of  God,  who  saves  us." 

ns    HOLD   ON    ROYALTY. 

This  curious  faith  leads  many  "  earnest,  ardent,  holy 
men  and  women  ''  to  make  the  Old  Testament  gene- 
alogies a  kind  of  antechamber  to  "  Burke's  Peerage." 
It  finds  the  title-deeds  of  the  British  people  to  inherit 
the  whole  earth  in  sacred  prophecies  uttered  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  a  whole 
literature  of  its  own,  and  unless  its  expositors  are 
guilty  of  groundless  boasting,  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
was  by  no  means  the  only  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David  has  made  a  subtle  appeal. 
Edward  VII.  was  not  exactly  a  Berean  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  read  with 
interest,  although  probably  not  without  a  smile,  the 
elaborate  genealogical  table  which  traced  his  ancestry 
through  David's  royal  house  up  to  his  remote  pro- 
genitors— Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.*  .And  even 
Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have  been  .sufficiently 
fascinated  by  the  theory  as  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  addition  to  the  other  Christian 
nauics  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  ancestral  name 
of  David.  Lady  Waterford  is  said  to  have  been 
solaced  on  her  death-bed  by  a  telegram  from  Queen 
Mary  assuring  her  that  the  boy  who,  in  natural 
course,  would  be  crowned  on  the  Stone  of  Destiny 
as  the  latest  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  the  Chosen 
People  .would  bear  the  name  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
was  taken  from  the  sheepfoid  to  reign  over  Israel. 

Whether  or  not  any  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  subject — when  so  many 
thrones  have  been  shaken,  "  Well  may  they  believe 
in  these  prophecies  and  rest  their  hope  in  the  word  of 
God"— il  is  admitted  that  the  Duchess  of  Teck  was 
a  keen  Anglo-lsr.iehte.  Wliether  Queen  .Mary  has 
or  has  not  discarded  the  belief  in  the  Isr.ielitish  origin 
of  the  British  people,  she  was  bred  up  in  that  some- 
what inspiring  faith.  Early  impressions  are  seldom 
eradicated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Queen 
will  to  her  dying  day  be  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  faith  which  she  learned  at 
her  mother's  knee.  Anglo-Israelite  she  may  not 
be,    but    she    has    retained    the    priceless   spiritual 

•King  Edward  the  Seventh's  ancestry  is  traced  L.ick  lliroiigh 
J.imcs  thc^lkirsl  of  England  and  ihe  Sixth  of  Scotland  to 
KLMHielh  .MlS.Mpin,  who  was  the  tirst  King  of  Scotland,  a.d. 
S.u;  ihroiigh  him  to  Fergus  Moore,  .the  King  of  .Vrgyil. 
shire,  a.d.  4N7,  and  through  liini  to  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  fight 
back  through  hfly-four  Kings  to  the  year  B.C.  580.  A  daughter 
of  /edekiali,  who  was  apparently  entrusted  by  God  to  the  care 
of  the  I'lophet  Jeremiah,  escaped  to  Irelami  and  became  the 
bride  of  the  Irish  King.  — Kkadk*  Uakris,  "The  Lost  Tribes 
ol  Israel,"  pp.  60-63. 
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leritage  of  that  sect,  its  reverence  for  Scripture,  its 
)elief  in  prayer,  and  its  awe-struck  sense  of  the 
)rovidential  mission  of  the  British  race. 

A    MERKY    DUCHESS  — 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  was  a  vigorous  personnHty, 
ree  and  racy  in  her  spc-ech.  Her  daughter's  iiushand 
s  hardly  more  forcible  in  iiis  quarter-deck  lingo  than 
vas  his  mother-in-law.  But  although  she  told  people 
ler  mind  with  Georgian  directness  and  emphasis,  she 
;ave  no  oflence.  Her  good  nature,  her  geniality, 
ler  sense  of  humour,  her  transparent  sincerity  and 
;oodness  of  heart  saved  her  from  any  enmities.  In 
serson  she  was  an  incarnate  illustration  of  the  adage 
'  laugh  and  grow  fat,"  for  she  was  of  a  merry  mood, 
uid  her  proportions  were  ample  enough  to  have 
;.\cited  the  covetous  admiration  of  the  first  Shah  of 
Persia,  whose  ideas  concerning  women  were  distinctly 
3riental.  The  Shah  did  not  actually  propose  to 
;arry  her  off  to  grace  his  palace  at  Teheran.  Royalty 
Qrbade.  But  Xasr-edl)hin  had  a  keen  eye  for 
emale  beauty,  and  was  not  very  snueamish  about  his 
liethod  of  expressing  his  admiration.  When  he  came 
.0  St.  Petersburg,  a  lady  whom  I  knew  at  Court  took 
lis  fancy.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Emperor  and 
isked  that  she  should  be  handed  over  to  his  harem, 
nid  in  return,  said  the  Shah,  "  I  shall  give  your 
Majesty  a  beautiful  steed,  or  even  two  if  it  be 
lecessary."  Tradition  does  not  say  at  how  many 
iteeils  the  Shah  appraised  the  value  of  Princess  .Mary 
jf  Cambridge.     Negotiations  never  got  so  far. 

AND    A    SENSIBLE    WOMAN. 

The  memory  of  the  Duchess  is  kept  alive  amongst 
js  by  the  almost  heroic  devotion  which  she  displayed 
n  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  She  fashioned  her 
iaughter  in  her  own  likeness,  and  apprenticed  her 
;arly  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  She  was  a  practical 
matron  of  the  old  school,  who  brought  up  her 
daughter  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  housewifery  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  she  was  sufficiently  abreast  of  the 
ige  to  encourage-  her  to  study  and  apply  herself  to 
political  and  social  problems  just  as  if  she  had  been 
1  man.  What  the  Duchess's  ideas  about  woman's 
bulVrage  may  have  been  1  do  not  know ;  but  it  would 
have  been  refreshing  to  hear  the  phrases  with  which 
she  would  have  e.xpressed  her  contempt  for  the 
pontifical  doctors  of  anti-suflTragism  who  are  now 
proclaiming  that  the  complicated  cyclical  process 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  woman's  function  of 
reproduction  renders  it  dangerous  for  her  to  indulge 
in  intellectual  work  or  to  expend  energy  in  political 
and  kindred  undertakings  (see  Leonard  Williams's 
letter  in  the  Times,  July  23rd).  The  Duchess  was 
too  wise  to  believe  that  to  be  a  mother  a  woman 
must  merely  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  pedigree 
cow. 


II.— BIRTH    AND    CHILDHOOD    OF    THE 

QUEEN. 

Her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
Augusta  Louise  Olga  Pauline  Claudine  Agnes  was 
horn  ISIay  26th,  1867,  in  Kensington  Palace,  which 
at  that  time  was  not  open  to  the  public. 

A    FIRST-BORN    HABY. 

She  was  her  mother's  first-born,  and  the  Duchess 
was  as  enthusiastic  about  her  baby  as  it  is  the  wont 
of  mothers  to  be.  She  wrote  of  Princess  May,  when 
she  was  still  a  baby  : — 

.she  really  is  as  sweet  and  ong.iging  a  child  as  you  can  wisli 
to  ."ice  ;  full  of  life  and  fun  and  playful  as  a  killen  ;  with  the 
deepest  blue  eyes  imaginable,  mianliiics  of  fair  hair,  a  tiny 
rosebud  of  a  mouth,  a  lovely  complexion  (pink  and  while),  and 
a  most  perfect  figure  !     In  a  word  a  model  of  a  baby  ! 

Queen  Mary  once  described  herself  as  a  child  as 
being  "  very  naughty,  very  happy,  and  very  unin- 
teresting." Possibly  she  was  uninteresting  to  herself, 
but  a  happy,  naughty  child  is  always  interesting  to 
those  who  have  it  in  charge.  There  are  a  few  legentis 
of  these  early  days  in  Kensington  Palace,  but  gossip 
says  that  she  used  to  be  fond  of  dangling  her  feet 
through  the  open  ironwork  of  the  staircase  in  one  of 
the  top  corridors,  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck  had  to 
have  it  boarded  up  to  prevent  an  accident  to  her 
adventurous  little  daughter.  She  was  very  high- 
spirited  and  decidedly  wilful. 

THE    ELDER    AND    ONLY    SISTER. 

Being  the  eldest  she  took  the  lead  of  her  brothers, 
to  their  great  and  lasting  advantage — all  boys  who 
have  not  had  an  elder  sister  have  cause  for  a  grudge 
against  Providence — and  the  four  of  them  are  reported 
to  have  been  accustomed  to  have  romps  in  the  King's 
Gallery,  and  occasionally  made  an  adventurous  survey 
of  the  other  State  apartments,  which  were  not  then 
.  open  to  the  [wblic.  Most  ghostly  of  all  to  her  young 
imagination  was  that  mysterious  closed  chamber 
where  Queen  Mary  had  died. 

LEARNING    HOW    THE    POOR    LIVE. 

Even  at  Kensington  Palace,  when  she  was  a  mere 
child,  she  was  broken  in  to  philanthropic  harness. 
Her  mother  was  extremely  charitable,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor  in  the  back 
streets  near  the  Pglace.  The  story  goes  that  on  one 
occasion  she  intended  to  send  a  dinner  to  a  destitute 
family,  and  calling  her  young  daughter  to  her,  she 
said,  "  May,  dear,  I  wish  you  to  go  with  your 
governess  to  the  house  of  these  unfortiuiate  hut 
respectable  people,  so  that  you  may  learn  what  it 
means  to  have  a  meal  when  one  has  been  starving." 
.Many  were  the  object  lessons  of  this  kind  that  Queen 
.Mary  learned  in  her  childhood. 

HER    HEALTHY    OUTOK-DOORS    EDUCATION. 

The  Queen  was  not  spoiled  in  childhood  by  being 
trotted  out  into  society  when  any  sensible  girl  should 
be  kept  at  home.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  had  sound 
iJeas  on  this  subject.  She  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend,  "A  child    has    quite  enough   to  do  to  learn 
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obedience  and  to  attend  to  her  lessons,  and  to  (.v-oa' 
without  many  parties  and  late  hours,  which  take  the 
freshness  of  childhood  away,  and  the  brightness  and 
beauty  from  girlhood." 

The  little  Princess  grew  up  a  healthy,  energetic 
girl,  who  luxuriated 
in  the  free  and  open 
life  that  she  was  able 
to  enjoy  in  Richmond 
Park  after  the  family 
went  lo  the  White 
Lodge.  In  Richmond 
or  Kingston  there  are 
many  who  can  re- 
member the  young 
Princess,  her  fliir 
hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  galloping  free 
and  joyous  on  her 
favourite  pony  down 
avenue  and  bridle- 
path. As  often  as 
not  she  would  be 
alone.  Sometimes 
her  father,  the  late 
Duke  of  Teck,  would 
be  with  her  —  but 
there  was  never  any 
formal  escort.  Curi- 
ously enough,  her 
favourite  gallop  was 
down  what  was  then 
— and  still  is — know  n 
as  "the  Queen's 
Ride  " — the  noble 
grass  avenue  leading 
from  the  west  front 
of  White  Lodge  to 
Sawyer's  Hill. 

A  PLEAS.WT  GLlMPSli 
OF    HER    GIRLHOOD. 

Of  these  Rich- 
mond days,  Thomas 
Frost,  now  a  septua- 
genarian resident  in 
Kingston  Vale,  for- 
merly gamekeeper  in 
the  Park  for  thirty 
years,  gave  some  in- 
ter es  ting  reminis- 
cences to  the  Daily 
ChronicU : — 

I  have  known  I  he 
Queen  ever  since  she 
was     a      liltle     liKMlcr. 

I  wnlclieil  her  grow  up.  My  word,  what  a  bonny  girl  she  \va.s 
ns  lull  of  fun  as  a  youiit;  kitten  !  .Many's  the  time  she's  played 
nnunlcrs  ami  hide  ami  seek  with  my  little  kithlics,  who  arc 
(;rown  men  and  women  now.  I'crliaps  hy  riglits  I  shouldn't 
speak  of  it,  as  the  nurse  used  lo  hriiig  her  round  to  our  cottage 
when     her   father    and    mother    didn't    know.     Uut    its    years 
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ago  now,  so  perhaps  there  won't  be  any  words  about  it. 
She  was  no  end  of  a  romp.  She'd  fence  «ith  a  bit  of  sti^k 
broken  off  from  a  tree,  and  whistle  a  tune  as  well  as  her 
brothers.  I'll  tell  you  another  secret.  She  used  to  play 
cricket.  .She'd  first  of  all  watch  our  boys  play,  and  laugh  and 
shout  over   the  game  ;  and  when  they'd   gone  she'd  bring  her 

brothers  along  and 
get  them  to  l)Owl  to 
her.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  she  used  tf 
wheedle  iiie  round  to  Ir 
her  feed  the  pheasant-, 
and  would  clap  In  i 
hands  with  delight  ovli 
it. 

Of  course,  when  sli 
grew  lo  be  a  young  la>l'. 
she  had  to  be  just  a  liiil 
bit  more  reserved,  biu 
she  was  always  kind  and 
clieery.  She  never  let 
i:ie  pass  without  a 
'  ■  Good  morning,  !*"rost! " 
niul  a  chat  about  the 
I'irds.  .She  made  great 
I'L-ts  of  two  of  my  dogs 
—  -  a  brown  retriever 
c;illed  \'enus  and  another 
one  called  Bob,  witii 
fnur  white  legs.  Siu 
lould  make  them  doany- 
iliiiig.  I  wonder  if  she 
remembers  them  now  ! 

PRINCESS    GOLDEN- 
HAIR. 

She  inherited  her 
golden  hair  from  her 
mother.  Miss  Fried- 
erichs,  writing  in 
1S93,  said:— 

Of  the  early  childhooj 
of  goUlen-haired  Princess 
May  nothing  is  known  to 
the  outside  world.  But 
those  who  knew  her  in 
her  girlish  days,  often 
noticed  her  bright, 
ciieery  manner,  her 
kindly,  sympathetic  dis- 
position. The  personal 
appearance,  the  clear 
rosy  complexion  and  the 
abundance  of  fair  silky 
hair  of  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  had  descended 
upon  the  child.  A  friend 
of  the  Duchess  of  Teck'* 
youthful  days  has  often 
told  me  how  they  used  to 
beguile  the  long  winter 
evenings  at  the  Castle  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz 
with  merry  games  and 
gambols.  Princess  May, 
then  a  very  lovely  idrl, 


the  Queen. 

lice  the  Accession. 


iind  V.  Dmvnty. 


was  fondest  of  the  games  which  involved  much  noise  and  rushing 
about  ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  wild,  mad  chase  through  the  long 
corridors,  she  would  suddenly  c  i.ine  lo  a  standstill  when  thi- 
silver  arrow  round  which  was  coiled  her  magnilicent  mass  ol 
fair  hair  had  slipped  out,  and  ^lie  would  stand  envcloj-ed  in 
what  lix)ked  like  a  long  cloak  of  waving  gold. 
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FAMILY    LIFK    IN    WHITE    LOPGE. 

A  correspondent  who  contributed  an  "  appreciation  " 
0  the  Times  of  the  Queen  after  her  accession,  gives 
ome  details  of  the  life  at  White  Lodge  which  are 
rorth  quoting  here.     The  correspondent  says  : — 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  lielieviiig  as  they  did  most 
horouf;hly  in  the  value  of  home  life,  were  careful  never  lo  omit 
hose  liule  family  ob  ervanccs  which  mean  so  much  lo  the  youni;. 
Cvery  birthday,  as  it  c.imc  lounrl,  was  duly  maiked  by  some 
pecial  concession  10  the  honoured  cliiUl.  Thus  the  future  Queen 
II  Enyland  and  her  brothers  were  allowed  on  their  birthday  to 
irder  their  own  breakfast  and  to  enjoy  other  liule  privilcs^cs 
ippropri.atc  to  their  age.  Brought  up  strictly,  but  wilhout 
indue  restraint,  Princess  May  and  her  brothers  were  instrucieil 
n  all  those  subjects  which  are  riyhtly  regarded  .as  essential, 
rhe  Duchess  herself  undcriook  the  duty  of  instilling  into  the 
ninds  of  her  girl  and  boys  the  knowledge  of  I  >ivine  truth  and 
>f  Christian  precept  and  example.  The  influence  of  tliese 
naternal  lessons  has  been  lasting,  and  is  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
he  Queen's  home  life. 

SUNDAY    SERVICES. 

Among  the  most  sacred  memories  of  those  early  days  the 
Juecn  and  her  brothers  recall  the  peaceful  .Sunday  evenings  at 
^Vhite  Lodge,  where,  grouped  round  their  mother,  they  joined 
n  singing  some  of  her  favourite  hymns.  The  Duchess  of  Teck 
vas  an  excellent  musician  and  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably 
ine  voice,  which  was  never  heard  lo  greater  advantage  than  in 
hese  intimate  family  reunions.  JMncess  May  \^as  taught 
nusic  as  a  girl,  and  liccame  very  proficient.  .She  had  a  sivcel 
hough  not  a  powerful  soprano  voice,  and  often  sang  in  the 
Irawing-fooni  at  White  Lodge,  sometimes  to  the  accompani- 
r,ent  of  her  singing  master,  .Signor  (now  Sir  I'aolo)  Tosti. 

III.— HER    EDUCATION. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  which  the 
:haracter  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  exercised  over  her 
laughter.  The  Duchess  brought  the  girl  up  from 
earliest  infancy  in  the  way  in  which  she  wished  her 
;o  go.  \Ve  have  recently  read  in  the  Quarlcrh 
Revicic.1  Queen  Victoria's  memorandum  on  the  making 
jf  a  gentleman. 

THE    M.\KING  OF    .\    L.\DY. 

It  would  be  a  useful  and  interesting  companion 
piece  if  we  had  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  observations 
upon  the  making  of  a  lady.  Manners  and  deportment 
figure  much  in  the  Queen's  memorandutii.  If  the 
Duchess  had  drawn  up  a  companion  pa|)er  she  would 
probably  have  laid  the  first  stress  upon  the  faithful 
and  punctual  discharyr  of  duty.  The  governesses  of 
the  young  I'r^pcess  wcri-  asked  to  take  particular  care 
to  trait)  their  Royal  (  li.irge  in  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  ;  and  it  is  pr^liably  owing  to  this  wise  pro- 
vision of  her  mothcr'>  that  the  Queen,  unlike  some 
Royal  personages,  is  \ery  methodical,  and  able  to 
depend  on  her  own  lucmory  rather  than  on  that  of 
the  members  of  her  Household. 

Although  most  is  said  of  the  Duchess,  her  mother, 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise  the  influence  of 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  Teck.  As  a  girl  the  Princess 
had  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  with  her  father  in 
the  grounds  of  White  Lodge,  where  the  two  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  personally  tending  the  flowers  for 
rthich  the  place  was  celebrated. 


HER    GOVERNESSFS. 

While  her  parents  superintended  her  studies,  their 
actual  direction  from  day  to  day  was  left  to  the 
governess— first.  Mile.  Gutmann,  and  then  Mile. 
Bricka — to  whose  broad-minded  common  sense  the 
nation  owes  an  unrecognised  debt.  Of  Mile.  Bricka 
it  was  once  said  that  it  was  her  opinion  that  as 
princesses  are  women,  they  should  know  everything 
that  appertains  to  womanhood.  Princess  .May  was 
no  cloistered  yV7///«' yf/Zi?  immured  behind  the  gilded 
bars  of  a  Royal  palace.  It  is  true  that  her  mother  in 
those  early  days  never  let  her  read  a  novel  until  the 
maternal  judgment  had  approved  it  as  fit  and  [iroper 
for  a  young  girl's  reading,  but  in  the  education  of  real 
life  Princess  May  had  the  advantage  of  study  that 
brooked  no  censorship. 

AN    EMANCIPATED    PRINCESS. 

As  was  well  observed  by  a  contemporary  chron- 
icler : — 

It  is  well  to  insist  on  the  way  the  l^ueen's  girlhood  w.as 
spent,  for  it  set  her  apart,  even  in  those  far-off  days,  from  those 
Princesses  of  her  own  age  who  were  then  leading  the  curiou.sly- 
reslriclcd,  sheltered  life  led  by  young  women  belonging  to 
highest  caste.  The  Princess,  throu:gh  her  mother,  was  in  con- 
stant touch  with  those  women-workers  who  make  the  wide  field 
of  pl.ilanlhriipy  their  own.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  was 
specially  concerned  with  all  th.at  affected  the  coming  genera- 
lion,  and,  as  her  mother's  secretary  and  untiring  helper, 
Princess  May  must  have  unconsciously  become  <;ognisant  of 
all  sorts  of  facts,  mostly  either  terrible  or  grey,  concerning  Ihe 
lives  of  those  who  toil,  and  of  the  effect  of  their  toil  upon 
their  children. 

Another  writer  says  he  remembers  being  told  of  a 
lady  who,  calling  at  A\'hite  Lodge,  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  daughter  of  the  house  engaged  in 
marking  passages  in  a  Blue  Book  issued  on  that 
saddest  of  all  subjects,  the  State  care  of  the  young 
mentally  afflicted. 

Prom  her  early  teens  she  took  a  keen  interest  in 
all  proposals  for  remedying  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  In  State  schemes  for  the  poor  of  the  country 
she  is  also  greatly  interested.  During  the  time  the 
House  of  Lords'  Sweating  Committee  was  sitting  she 
carefully  read  the  evidence  given,  and  evinced  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  hard  lives  of  poor  seam- 
stresses and  nail  and  chain  workers. 

MUSIC    AND    LITERATURE. 

Writing  in  1893  of  the  then  Princess  May,  Miss 
Friederichs  said  : — 

Princess  May  is  distinctly  a  clever  girl,  from  the  intellcclual 
point  of  view.  She  plays  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte,  and 
plays  ihem  well  ;  for  she  has  had  a  very  thorough  musical 
education.  Not  long  ago.  Princess  May  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  on  F.lizibelhan  literature,  delivered  by  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  at  Richmond,  in  connection  with  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement,  thereby  ranging  herself  with  the  "Extension 
stuilents, "  and  by  doing  so  helping  on  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  time. 

In  languages  the  Queen  is  proficient.  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  English  are  all  alike  to  her. 
She  tan  converse  fluently  in  either  one  or  the  other 
language.     On  her  book-shelves  as  a  girl  it  was  said, 
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"  You  will  find  no  uncut  and  dusty  books,  but  neatly 
cut  edges  and  well  turned  pages.  Her  favourite 
authors  before  her  marriage  were  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  and  George  Eliot.  As  Princess  she  was  very 
fond  of  well-bound  books,  and  valued  highly  all  pre- 
sentation copies.  The  works  of  Macaulay,  Froude, 
Lamb,  John  .Morley,  Motley,  Moliere,  Goethe,  Dante, 
occupied  prominent  positions  on  her  book-shelves  at 
White  Lodge.  Her  method  was  to  read  something 
every  day,  even  if  it  were  only  a  page,  and  then  to 
discuss  what  she  had  read.  With  her  companion- 
governess  she  talked  French  and  German,  and, 
according  to  arrangement,  the  discussion  look  place 
in  either  one  language  or  the  other." 

NO    BLUE-STOCKING,    BUT   A    STOCKING-KNUTEK. 

The  Queen  is  no  blue-stocking,  although  her 
literary  studies  are  wide  and  varied.  She  was 
instructed  from  childhood  in  all  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  housewifery,  the  making  and  the  darning  of  stock- 
ings included.  A  sympathetic  biographer,  describing 
her  life  at  White  Lodge,  said  of  her  : — 

Triiiccss  May  is  far  too  active  to  waste  even  an  hour  of  her 
day.  Imleed,  it  happens  very  often  that,  when  visitors  call  at 
White  Lodge,  she  rises  quiefiy  during  a  pause  in  lier  animated 
chat  with  her  own  or  her  parents'  friends,  and  says  smilingly, 
"You  will  ]iardc>n  me,  I  know,  if  I  get  my  knitting  and  do 
some  work  while  wc  talk.  There  is  really  so  much  u>  do,  it 
seems  quite  wrong  to  be  idle."  And  she  comes  back  with  a 
thick  half-finished  stocking,  or  some  piece  of  plain  needle- 
work, and  stitches  while  talking — stitches  that  some  shivering 
creature  may  be  less  miserable  in  cold  and  wintry  days.  And 
often,  when  alone  with  the  friends  of  her  home  circle,  a  sigh 
would  force  its  way  across  her  lips,  and  she  would  say,  with  a 
look  at  the  heaps  of  needlework  before  her,  "  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  half  of  the  time  given  to  me  as  a  present,  in  addition  to 
my  own  lime,  which  so  many  girls  waste  in  doing  nothing 
at  all!" 

JJIE    HUSTLING   DUCHESS. 

Here,  as  in  all  else,  we  see  traces  of  the  vigilant, 
hustling  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  set  her  daughter  an 
example  of  energetic  vigour  in  all  that  she  took  in 
hand.  Of  which  take  the  following  anecdote  as  an 
illustration.  It  was  her  habit  every  year  to  give  the  old 
.soldiers'  widows  at  the  Royal  Cambridge  Asylum  at 
Kingston  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
gardens  of  White  Lodge,  and  Princess  May  helped 
in  the  distribution,  'i'hc  old  women  would  stand 
holding  their  aprons,  which  Princess  May  filled  with 
vegetables  as  her  mother  handed  thetn  to  her. 
"Now,  May,"  the  Duchess  would  say,  "give  that 
dear  old  soul  these  cabbages,  and  then  come  back 
for  the  cauliflower.  Be  quick,  or  1  shall  not  recom- 
mend you  for  a  stall  in  Covcnt  CJarden."  And  the 
Princess,  entering  into  the  occasion  with  girlish  fun, 
would  run  to  and  fro  as  busily  as  if  the  stall  in 
Covcnt  Garden  were  a  reality.  If  she  sla(  kened  her 
speed,  the  Duchess  would  recall  her  with,  "Attend 
to  business,  May,  and  bring  me  those  onions — you 
don't  like  the  smell  of  onions  ?  Then  you  won't  do 
for  a  grecngroier's  wife  !  "  and  so  on,  until  each  old 
lady    bad    her    apron    filled.      "  Whatever   thy    hand 


findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  was  the  motto 
of  the  Du<hess,  and  it  became  in  due  course  the 
motto  of  the  Queen. 

IV.— IN    HER    TEENS. 
The   Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  spent  eighteen 
months  at  the  Villa  Cedri  in  Florence,  1884- 1885, 
taking   their  children   with  them.     The  t^ueen    was 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  old  when  she  left  England. 

HEK    SOJdURN    IN    ITALY. 

On  her  return  she  had  learned  to  speak  Italian. 
She  brought  back  sketch-books  full  of  water-colour 
paintings  of  the  landscapes  surrounding  Florence.  It 
was  at  Florence  where  she  had  her  first  ball.  It  was 
a  pleasant  time  these  months  spent  in  sunny  Italy, 
where,  on  the  verge  of  budding  womanhood.  Princess 
May  was  able  to  forget  for  a  time  the  sighing  of  the 
disinherited  of  the  earth,  the  echoes  of  which  never 
seemed  to  die  away  from  the  corridors  of  White 
Lodge. 

THE    PIONEER   SLUM.MER. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
great  ladies  who  took  to  slumming.  It  was  not  with 
her  a  fashionable  fad.  She  spent  all  her  leisure  in 
trying  to  do  something  to  make  others  happier.  The 
Queen  became  her  mother's  a//er  ego,  her  coiijidank, 
her  private  secretary,  and  so  was  early  initiated  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  organised  philanthropy.  There  is 
something  almost  pathetic  in  the  stories  that  are  told 
of  the  strenuous  battle  constantly  waged  by  the 
Duchess  and  her  dauglitL-r  against  waste  of  time  and 
of  material,  and  their  anxious,  never-ceasing  desire  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  needy 

SANTA    CLAUS    INCARNATE. 

A  writer  in  the  Nav  Review  in  1893  said  : — 

The  Princess's  love  of  children  is  great.  A  suffering  child  at 
once  commands  her  sympathy.  Out  of  her  income  she  always 
sets  apart  a  sum  to  give  away  to  poor  children.  Her  aim  and 
object  when  dealing  with  the  poor  is  to  make  their  lives  pass  as 
pleasantly  as  possible.  She  carries  her  sympathy  into  ilceds. 
Every  Chrisim.as,  New  Year,  and  birthday  card  is  carefnlly  pre- 
serve<l  by  the  Princess,  who  arranges  them  in  scrap-books  for 
the  (wor  children  in  homes  and  hospitals.  No  coliilion  favour 
is  ever  thrown  away  ;  each  toy  and  ribbon  is  put  awav  in  a 
drawer  to  be  used,  when  the  lime  comes,  for  iier  "  Sea-shell 
Mission."  Similar  odds  and  ends  are  collected  by  her  friends, 
so  that  often  the  parcels  coniain  sufficient  presents  to  give  some- 
thing to  each  child  in  an  institution.  Many  ^sad  little  heart  is 
made  glad  and  many  a  young  life  brightened  by  the  Princess's 
Mission,  s 

A  crippled  boy  in  a  village  near  White  Lodge  was  dying  of 
consumption.  Over  and  over  again  Princess  .May  would  either 
drive  or  walk  over  to  see  the  little  suB'enr,  and,  silling  down 
by  the  bedside  in  the  collage,  would  talk  and  read  to  him. 
Often  she  carried  with  her  delicacies  to  keep  up  his  wasting 
frame.  Her  hisl  visit  to  the  boy  was  one  day  on  her  way  to 
church,  when  she  knew  the  end  was  near.  Genlly  giving  him 
a  kiss,  she  wished  him  goodbye  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I 
could  tell  of  many  actions  of  .\  similar  kind,  but  this  one  will 
sulficc  to  show  her  tcnder-heaiicdness  and  sympathetic  nature. 

THE    NEEDl, i:\VORK    GUILD. 

Among  the  institutions  in  the  service  of  which  the 
Queen    was   early    enlisted,    the    Needlework    Guild 
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stands  the  first.  Herself  an  accomplished  needle- 
ivoman.  slie  took  from  tlie  first  a  personal  interest 
n  the  examination  of  the  work  sent  in.  When  the 
Duchess  died  the  Queen  succeeded  her  as  president 
if  the  Guild.  The  parcels  sent  in  every  year  for  dis- 
ributioR  to  various  institutions  for  the  poor  used  to  be 
irrangeil  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  where  the  Princess, 
.vith  a  serviceable  apron  over  her  frock,  and  a  pair  of 
jloves  on,  would  be  among  the  busy  throng  of  ladies 
lelping  to  sort  and  arrange  them.  The  Queen  still 
finds  time  to  work  articles  for  the  (niild  herself,  and 
1  favourite  contrilnuion  is  said  to  be  crocheted  wool 
;overs  for  perambulators.  Prince  Edward  and 
I'rince  Albert  were  taught  to  do  wool  crochet  for  the 
Lluild  before  they  were  taught  to  he  "  handy  "  men  in 
he  Navy. 

In  the  year  1900,  the  Queen,  then  Duchess  of  York, 
lerself  collected  12,168  garments,  the  Duke  giving 
ler  500 ;  many  of  them  she  made  herself  She 
worked  almost  the  hardest  of  all  at  the  Institute, 
unpacking,  and  sorting,  and  tying  up,  and  labelling 
:he  bundles,  and  arranging  them  all.  In  her 
;ontribution  there  was  a  pinafore  worked  by  an  old 
ady  of  ninety-five  that  the  Queen  visited  and  read 
:o,  every  stitch  set  without  glasses.  Another  of  her 
special  items  was  a  lot  of  felt  slippers  made  by  the 
30ys  of  her  Cripples'  Home  out  of  a  lot  of  odd  scraps 
jf  material  given  by  some  manufacturers. 

HOLIDAYS    FOR    THE    POOR. 

She  was  still  in  her  teens  when  she  took  a  keen 
nterest  in  the  promotion  of  Seaside  Holiday  Funds, 
she  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  Children's  Happy 
Evenings  Associations  and  of  Girls'  Clubs  in  London. 
5ays  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  already 
ijuoted : — 

Her  care  for  the  old  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example. 
While  still  at  White  Lodge  she  concerned  herself  with  the 
welfare  of  a  numt)er  of  old  women  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
rhere  was,  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  estate  at  Coombe,  a 
weeper's  cottage  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Teck  obtained  the 
loan.  It  was  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  persons, 
»nd  it  was  the  Princess's  practice  to  invite  certain  deserving  old 
ivomen  to  stay  at  the  cottage  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  during 
;he  summer  months.  She  used  constantly  to  go  over  to  the 
:ott.age  to  visit  them,  to  minister  to  their  simple  needs,  and  to 
;heer  them  by  her  bright  and  sympathetic  nature. 

KING    EDWARU'S    ESTIM.\TK. 

King  Edward  \TI.  (>ays  the  same  correspondent), 
\  shrewd  though  a  reticent  judge,  "  who  rarely  com- 
aienied  on  the  qualities  he  discerned  in  others,  is 
known  to  have  spoken  highly  of  his  daughter-in-law's 
:haracter  and  ability.  Queen  Mary's  intellectual 
sympathies  are  practical  rather  than  idealistic.  .As 
1  girl  facts  rather  than  fancies,  the  real  world,  with 
ill  its  deeds  and  needs,  rather  than  the  world  of 
romance  and  fiction,  appealed  to  her,  and  she  read 
widely  the  history  not  only  of  her  own  but  of  other 
:ountries.  She  takes  a  particular  interest  in  the 
memoirs  of  historical  personages. 

"  Before  her  marria!;e  White  Lod,'e  was  a  centre  of 
wide  and  varied  culture.     Many  men  distinguished  in 


literature,  science,  art,  and  the  drama  were  accustomed 
to  |).Ty  visits  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  at 
their  home  amid  the  beautihtl  surroundings  of  Rich- 
mond Park.  In  this  ctiltivated  society  Princess  May 
was  kept  abreast  of  all  that  was  most  interesting  and 
important  in  the  workaday  world. 

"  Perhaps  her  principal  interest  has  lain  in  the 
direction  of  historical  architecture.  Wherever  she 
has  travelled  she  has  made  a  point  of  inspecting  what 
the  French  call  the  '  monuments.'  Old  houses, 
churches,  and  other  buildings  of  public  or  private 
interest  have  always  possessed  an  attraction  for  her ; 
and  in  every  city  which  she  has  visited  she  has  found 
in  the  museimis  and  art  galleries  a  never-failing  source 
of  amusenteiu  and  instruction." 

v.— HER    MARRL'\GE. 

In  the  year  1891,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Prince 
Eddie,  the  elder  brother  of  the  present  King,  pro- 
posed to  Princess  May  and  was  accepted. 

THE    DUKE    OF    CI.AUENCE    AND    THEIR    VoW. 

The  young  couple  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  they  had,  boy  and  girl  fashion,  decided 
that  they  would  dedicate  their  married  life  to  some 
great  cause.  After  much  discussion  they  both  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  sacred  cause  of 
philanthropy.  The  sudilen  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  1892,  cut  short  these  dreams  of  youth. 
"  Thy  foot  was  on  a  throne, 
Thy  hand  in  royal  lover's  ;  on  thy  head 

.\  crown'  sat  graciously,  and  tti  thv  name 
At  every  hearth  were  praise  and  blessings  wed  ; 
When  sudden,  swift,  the  Awful  Angel  came 
And  wrought  thee  woe  :  crown,  kingdom,  throne  and  love 

-■Vt  one  dire  stroke  wiped  out  beyond  recall. 
As  though  they  had  not  been." 

So  sang  a  Canadian  poetess  in  that  dark  hour 
when  the  pitying  eyes  of  all  were  on  the  Princess 
May.  But  "  ("rown,  kingdom,  throne  and  love  "  were 
not  wiped  out  for  ever  ;  nor  even  for  long. 

THE   SECOND    BROTHER'S    BRIDE. 

The  Princess,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Edward  VII.,  was  fittest  of  all  women 
to  be  Queen  of  England  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
that  destiny  merely  because  the  first-born,  to  whom 
she  had  been  betrothed,  had  not  lived  to  make  her 
his  bride.  It  was  fated  that  she  shouki  ascend  the 
throne,  if  not  as  the  wife  of  one  brother,  then  as  the 
wife  of  the  other.  The  importance  of  this  from  high 
reasons  of  State  was  pressed  upon  her  somewhat 
importunately  by  newspapers  as  serious  as  the 
Spectator.  'I'he  Queen  resented  the  interference  of 
these  importunate  matchmakers,  who  would  not  even 
allow  the  funeral  baked  meats  to  cool  before  they 
hurried  on  the  wedtiing   feast. 

One  who  appears  to  have  been  in  her  confidence 
at  that  time  tells  us  that  "  for  many  months,  though 
she  was  busier  than  ever  with  her  labours  of  love,  no 
ray  of  sunlight  seemed  to  be  able  to  pierce  the  gloom 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  life  of  Princess  May.     All 
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her  endeavours  were  to  help  others,  to  make  the 
hves  of  others  brighter;  but  her  own  burden— so 
those  around  her  saw  with  aching  heaits — her  own 
burden  was,  and  remained,  very  heavy.  Only  once 
or  twice  she  lost  her  perfect  self-control.  It  was 
when  by  chance  she  read  of  the  heartless  sugges- 
tions made  by  o.ie  section  of  the  public  press  that 
the  Duke  of  York  .should  forthwith  do  his  duty  to 
her,  and  to  the  nation,  by  marrying  her.  '  It  is  too 
cruel— loo  cruel:'  she  said,  with  burning  tears. 
'  Why  may  not  I  have  the  privilege  of  privacy  at 
sucli  a  time  as  this,  which  every  other  girl  in  private 
life  may  have  ?'  " 

The  example  of  the  Empress  Marie  of  Russia,  who 
had  made  one  of  the  happiest  of  marriages  by 
marrying  .Ale.Nander  III.  on  the  death  of  his  eider 
brother,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  aflforded  an 
apt  precedent.  In  less  than  twelve  months  George 
replaced  his  deceased  brother  as  the  betrothed  of 
Princess  May,  and  in  due  time  they  were  married. 

THE    SINGLE    SPEECH    OF    PRINCESS    .M.W. 

Before  her  marriage  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  record  of  a  single  speech  delivered  by  Princess 
-May,  with  one  exception.  It  was  a  simple  little 
speech  addressed  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
Kew,  who  had  presented  an  address  on  the  occasion 
of  her  betrothal.  The  maiden  speech  of  the  maiden 
Princess  was  as  follows  : — 

U  is  wi;h  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have  listened  lo  the  words 
which  have  just  been  read,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  thank  you 
most  truly  and  very  deeply  for  the  congratulations  that  you  have 
offered  to  me.  The  references  that  you  have  made  to  my  dear 
grandmother  and  mother,  as  also  to  other  members  of  my  family, 
and  to  the  early  days  of  my  life,  in  great  measure  passed  among 
you,  h.is  touched  me  much,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall 
always  remember  this  occasion,  and  the  kindness  shown  to  me 
by  my  old  friends  at  Kew,  to  whom  I  beg  you  also  to  convey 
my  warm  thanks  for  their  good  wishes. 

VI.— THE  MOTHER  AT  HOME. 
It  is  difficult  to  write  about  the  married  life  of  the 
Queen.  Hap|)y  are  the  nations  that  have  no  history, 
and  happy  are  the  households  about  which  there  is 
nothing  to  chronicle  save  the  simple  homely  incidents 
of  every  day.  They  loved,  they  wedded,  six  children 
blessed  their  love,  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 
\Vhat  record  could  be  more  ideal,  and  yet  what 
affords  less  material  for  the  biographer  1 

AN    IDEAL    HOUSEWIFE. 

The  Princess  May,  now  become  Duchess  of  York, 
lived  at  Marlborough  House  as  she  had  lived  at 
White  Lodge.  .She  set  her  house  in  order  and  ap[)lied 
herself  day  after  day  to  the  management  of  the  little 
kingdom  over  which  every  wife  reigns  as  queen.  She 
was  no  Constitutional  Queen  any  more  than  she  was 
a  veiled  Mikado.  She  reigned  and  she  ruled.  She 
was  the  housewife  on  the  throne.  She  has  been  "  an 
excellent  administrator  of  her  own  household  affairs. 
She  has  never  regarded  as  derogatory,  nor  has  she 
ever  been  so  pre-occupied  with  affairs  of  less  import- 
ance as  to  relegate  to  servants  or  housekeepers,  the 


duties  which  it  btcomes  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
perform." 

Says  another  chronicler  : — 

She  is  in  all  rcspccis  the  mistress  of  her  household.  Tin 
details  of  the  clothes  and  food  of  her  children  are  all  submitted 
to  her.  She  is  methiKtical  and  orderly  even  in  small  matters. 
.She  is  intensely  patriotic,  and  she  has  never  given  up  her  custom 
of  buying  clothes  m.ide  by  lirilish  workers  of  liriiish  material. 

The  Queen  has  always  been  somewhat  shy  and 
reserved  with  the  outside  world.  This  is  partly 
natural  and  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  position  which 
she  and  her  husband  occupied  for  many  years.  Queen 
Victoria  was  still  on  the  throne  when  they  married, 
and  for  seven  years  they  were  only  the  third  in  suc- 
cession. They  were  obscured  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  even  after  they  became  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  the  constant  activity  and 
omnipresence  of  King  Edward  left  them  very  little  to 
do  beyond  the  useful  ta.sk  of  cultivating  their  own 
garden  and  bringing  up  their  own  children. 

FIVE   SONS   AND   ONE   DAUGHTER. 

The  events  in  a  mother's  life  are  the  births  of  her 
children.  Of  these  the  Queen  has  had  six.  The 
first  born,  Edward  .Albert  Christian  George  Andrew 
Patrick  David,  arrived  on  June  23rd,  1894,  just  a 
fortnight  short  of  a  twelvemonth  alter  the  wedding. 
His  brother,  Albert  Frederick  Arthur  George,  arrived 
December  14th,  1895,  hardly  eighteen  months  after 
Prince  Eddie.  The  third  child,  a  girl,  Victoria 
Alexandra  .\lice  Mary,  came  April  23rd,  1897,  after 
an  interval  of  sixteen  months.  After  her  came  three 
boys  at  irregular  intervals — the  youngest  and  last  is 
now  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age.  What  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  was  to  her  and  her  brothers  the  Queen  has 
been  to  her  children.  At  York  House,  Sandring- 
ham,  there  has  been  reproduced  the  simple,  strenuous 
Christian  home  in  which  she  had  spent  her  younger 
days. 

HOW   THE   CHILDREN    WERE   BROUGHT   UP. 

Queen  Mary,  said  a  writer  recently  in  Mother  and 
Home,  showed  her  remarkable  strength  of  judgment 
and  common  sense  in  rearing  her  children.  "She  was 
determined  to  be — what  every  woman  should  deter- 
mine to  be— on  really  good  terms  with  her  children's 
head  nurse,"  and  she  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  one.  No  detail  in  her  children's  lives  is 
too  small  to  occupy  the  Queen's  close  and  careful 
attention.  She  reniembcrs  the  way  in  which  she  was 
herself  always  tatight  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
and  pleasure  in  everythitig  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
encourages  her  children  to  do  the  same.  Very  early 
in  the  lives  of  her  boys  and  girl  she  taught  them  to 
select  for  themselves  ornaments  and  pictures  for  their 
:00ms.  The  bedroom  of  Princess  Mary  is  orna- 
.  mented  with  a  number  of  charming  paintings  of  cats 
by  one  of  our  foremost  lady  artists. 

OUr-OF-DOOR   SPORTS. 

The  Queen  is  a  great  believer  in  outdoor   life  for 
children,  and  it  was  a  strict  rule  at  York  Cottage  that 
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he  young  Princes  should  be  ready  to  go  out  at  ten 

I'clock  every  morning  unless  the  weather  was  exccp- 

ionally    bad,   but    they  were  never    kept    in   on  an 

)rdinary  wet  day.     Her  .Majesty  invariably  went  out 

lerself  with   her  chikhvn  :  she  taught  them   how  to 

rundlc   hoops,  and  delighted  in   running   races  with 

hem.     On  one  occasion,  when  Prince   Edward  was 

ibout  four    years 

)ld,   Queen   Mary 

ook  him,  as  was 

ler   frequent  cus- 

om,  for  a    walk 

maccompanied 

)y  a  nurse.      Her 

^lajesty     went 

ather  further  than 

ihe  had  intended, 

ind    the     little 

'rince     suddenly 

leclared    he    was 

ired    and    could 

I'alk  no  further  — 

in  experience  by 

10  means  unique, 

IS    every   mother 

:  n  o  w  s  .      The 

^ueen     promptly 

ook    him    up    in 

ler  arms  and  car- 

ied  him  back  the 

ihole  way  to  York 

Cottage— nearly  a 

nile  distant. 

hildren's    day. 

The  Queen 
lade  a  rule  when 
he  first  went  to 
I  a  r 1 b  o  r  ou  gh 
ioufe  that  she 
iOuld  keep  at 
;ast  one  clear 
ay  a  week  in 
ihich  she  would 
evote  herself  al- 
jgether  to  her 
hildren.  For 
lat  day  she  would 
nter  into  no  en- 
agements  of  a 
ublic  or  private 
haracter.  In  the 
lorning  Her 
/lajesty  would  go 

ut  driving  with  the  young  Prince   and  the    Princess 
lary,  but  the  feature  of  the  day  was  afternoon  tea, 

meal  partaken  of  entirely  at  famille  in  the  Queen's 
oudoir.  Her  Majesty  pouring  out  tea  and  dispensing 
le  cakes  herself.  For  three  years  the  Queen  kept 
errule  of  devoting  herself  for  one  day  entirely  to  her 
hildren  very  strictly,  but  then  the  growing  pressure 
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of  her  engagements  when  she  was  in  London  com- 
pelled her  to  relinquish  it.  At  no  time,  however, 
does  Her  Majesty  ever  pass  a  day  when  under  the 
same  roof  as  her  family  without  spending  at  least  an 
hour  with  them. 

MINISTERING    CHILDREN. 

As  she  was  brought  up  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 

so  the  Queen  has 
brought  up  all  her 
children.  Every 
day  each  of  her 
children  has  been 
taught  that  it  was 
their  duty  and 
privilege  to  work 
with  their  own 
hands  some  useful 
article  for  the 
poor.  Every  birth- 
day is  celebrated 
not  merely  by  the 
giving  of  gifts  to 
the  child  whose 
birthday  it  is,  but 
by  the  giving  of 
presents  by  the 
Princes  or  Prin- 
cess to  some  poor 
children  of  their 
own  age.  Apropos 
of  this  giving  of 
gifts,  I  heard  a 
story  the  other 
day  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nurse 
who  was  taking 
care  of  Prince 
Eddie  while  re- 
covering from 
some  child's  ma- 
lady. 

A  STORY  OF  PRINCE 
EDDIE. 

The  boy  was 
fretful  and  impa- 
tient, whereupon 
the  nurse,  deem- 
ing it  her  duty  to 
admonish  him, 
said,"  Your  Royal 
Highness,  surely 
you  ought  not  to 
be  so  cross  and 
impatient.  Just  think  what  you  have  got.  You 
have  a  loving  father  and  mother,  a  beautiful 
house  to  live  in,  a  soft  bed  to  lie  on,  and  plenty 
of  toys  to  play  with.  Do  you  know,  the  first  little 
boy  whom  I  went  to  nurse  had  no  father  or  mother. 
He  lived  in  a  dirty  room  in  the  slums.  He  had  no  bed 
to  sleep  in.     He  lay  on  the  floor,  and  he  had  no 
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pillow  but  a  bundle  of  old  newspapers.  And  he  had  not 
a  single  toy — -not  one." 

Prince  luldie  replied,  "  I  did  not  know  there  were 
any  boys  like  that,  without  any  toys.  Might  I  give 
him  some  of  mine  ?" 

The  nurse  replied,  "  If  your  Royal  Highness  could 
spare  some  of  the  toys  you  no  longer  care  for,  the 
poor  boy  would,  I  am  sure,  be  most  grateful." 

To  whom  I'rince  Eddie  answered :  "  Oh,  nurse, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  I  said  I  wanted  to  make  the 
poor  boy  a  gift,  and  you  say  I  am  to  give  him  what  I 
am  tired  of.  Hut  mamma  always  tells  us  that  a  gift 
is  not  a  gift  at  all  unless  it  is  something  that  we  want 
ourselves,  but  which  we  give  up  for  others.  No,  no ; 
I  will  give  him  some  of  my  own  toys  that  I  like 
myself." 

A    UNITED    FAMILY. 

:\nd  so  he  did.  The  incident  is  a  slight  one,  but 
it  illustrates  the  conception  of  service  which  the  Queen 
inculcated  in  her  children.  No  pleasanter  picture 
of  an  English  mother  amongst  her  bairns  could  be 
seen  than  that  afforded  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  when 
living  quietly  at  York  Cottage.  All  the  children,  even 
to  the  youngest,  came  to  their  mother's  room  for  tea, 
and  when  tliere  was  a  baby  it  was  brought  down  and 
laid  on  the  couch  so  that  the  circle  might  be  com- 
]ilete.  No  more  devoted  mother  ever  existed,  and  in 
former  days  to  see  one  of  the  family  at  Sandringham 
has  been  generally  to  see  them  all.  Mother  and 
children  would  ride  or  ramble  in  the  park,  the  father 
often  completing  the  hippy  group. 

KIN'DERGARTEN    TRAINING. 

The  education  of  the  children  has  always  been  of 
very  great  moment  to  the  Queen  ;  she  was  anxious 
that  they  should  each  be  thoroughly  taught  all  that 
others  can  teach  them,  and  therefore  personally 
arranged  the  system  she  desired  should  be  followed. 
Favouring  the  Kindergarten  for  the  very  young — 
which  amuses  while  it  instructs — the  Queen  adopted 
this  method  for  each  one  at  the  outset,  often 
herself  explaining  the  use  and  manipulation  of  the 
objects  employed.  Her  Majesty,  it  seems,  has  never 
made  the  mistake  of  allowing  or  encouraging  her 
children  to  have  very  long  lessons,  and  here  she  is  in 
agreement  with  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  our 
time,  who  have  become  aware  that  very  serious 
injury  may  be  done  by  overtasking  young  brains. 

GOVEUNF.SSES    AND   TUTORS. 

The  Princess's  own  goiiveriiante  and  companion, 
Madame  Bricka,  had  charge  of  the  elder  children 
when  they  were  young,  and  the  tutors  to  the  young 
Princes  were  .Mr.  Hua  and  Mr.  Hansell,  under  whose 
charge  they  have  been  taken  to  see  many  of  the 
historic  and  show  places  of  London.  'I'hey  have  paid 
their  first  visits  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  with  the  fresh  natural  enthusiasm 
of  a  country  cousin.  They  are  dressed  plainly,  live 
plainly,  and  have  good  seiviceable  toys  which  are  not 
easily  destroyed. 


ATHLETIC    TRAINING. 

"  .Ml  the  children,"  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  have  had  impressed  upo  1  them  the  necessity  of  good 
deportment  and  the  importance  which  attaches  in 
persons  of  the  Royal  blood  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. Moreover,  they  are  all  drilled  by  an  old 
.soldier,  an  ex-pipe-major  of  the  SloIs  Guards,  who 
teaches  them  to  hold  themselves  up  and  puts  them 
through  little  exercises,  including  the  handling  of 
aims,  which  is  taught  with  the  assistance  of  a  toy 
gun.  The  boys  are  brought  up  to  love  all  manly 
English  sports.  The  eldest,  now  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, was  formerly  known  to  the  public  as  Prince 
Eddie  and  in  the  home  a?  '  David,'  this  being  one  of 
his  names.  It  is  used  in  the  family  as  a  compliment 
to  Wales.  The  young  Princes,  and  especially  Prince 
Albert,  are  g'od  golf  players  and  c  pital  bicycle 
riders.  All  the  children  have  been  taught  to  ride  on 
horseback,  and  in  this  Princess  Mary,  perhaps 
because  she  has  greater  opportunities  than  her 
brothers,  excels.  'I'he  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  being 
taught  to  shoot." 

HOUSEHOLD    PIETY. 

"  The  principles  of  self-control  and  unselfishness  the 
Queen  has  carefully  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the 
little  ones,  with,  above  all,  the  higher  Christian  duties 
which  were  so  much  a  part  of  her  own  training. 
Wherever  the  King  and  Queen  may  be,  they  are 
strict  in  attendance  at  Divine  service  on  Sunday. 
When  at  Frogmore  they  were  always  to  be  seen  at 
the  parish  church  at  Windsor,  or  at  the  military 
service  at  Holy  Trinity,  accompanied  by  their 
children.  They  avoided  ceremony,  taking  part  in 
the  service  as  ordinary  members  of  the  congregation, 
nnd  mingling  with  their  fellow-worshippers  as  they 
left  the  church." 

Queen  Mary  is  deeply  religious,  retaining  the 
evangelical  faith  in  which  she  was  brought  up. 
Her  religion  is  more  concerned  with  morals 
than  with  imagination,  with  conduct  more  than 
with  belief.  She  is  a  regular  church-goer  and  com- 
municant, who  is  extremely  tolerant  in  her  views,  but 
very  punctual  in  reading  her  Bible  every  day ;  no 
matter  how  much  work  she  has  to  do,  she  always 
reads  her  chapter.  She  is  not  attracted  either  by 
high  Ritual  or  by  low  Church  ;  she  loves  the  music 
of  the  organ  and  the  singing  of  a  well-trained  choir. 
She  is  very  fond  of  singing,  and  her  voice,  although 
not  strong  or  of  great  volume,  is  sweet  and  symi)a- 
thetic.  For  the  modern  lo\e-song,  even  in  her  teens, 
the  Queen  had  no  fancy,  hut  preferred  words  more  in 
keepmg  with  her  everyday  thoughts.  "  The  Lost 
Chord  "  and  "The  Convent  Gate"  used  to  be  among 
her  favourite  songs. 

LEISURE    FOR    SERVANT.S. 

Her  Majesty  has  much  interested  herself  in  the 
servant  problem.  She  has  staled  that  to  her  mind 
the   real   root  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
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that  mistresses  are  too  little  concerned  about  tlic 
comfort  of  those  whom  they  em])loy.  Tliey  ought, 
she  says,  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the 
leisure  hours  of  their  servants  as  agreeable  as  possible, 
and  Her  Majesty  has  practised  what  she  has  preached. 

MISCK.I. LANKA. 

Both  the  King  and  Queen  loathe  gambling.  The 
Queen  dislikes  cards.  The  King  plays  bridge  some- 
times, and  for  small  points,  but  without  any  enthusiasm. 
The  King  is  interested  in  athletics,  but  the  Queen 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  sport  of  any  kind.  She  is 
a  keen  walker  and  an  enthusiastic  needlewoman. 

The  Queen  is  always  the  mother  first  and  every- 
thing else  afterwards.  When  she  was  compelled  to 
part  from  her  cliildren  in  order  to  accompany  her 
husband  in  his  tour  round  the  world  .she  had  a  cine- 
matograph fi.xed  in  the  royal  yacht,  so  that  she  might 
be  able,  whenever  she  chose,  to  see  a  living  and 
moving  presentment  of  her  little  ones  playing  and 
working. 

When  Prince  Eddie  went  to  school  in  the  Navy, 
his  mother  had  Barton  Manor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
fitted  up  for  her  residence,  in  order  that  she'  might  be 
now  and  then  in  the  company  of  her  son. 

VII.— THE    QUEEN    ON    THE    THRONE. 

No  one  knows  what  a  King  will  be  from  the  record 
of  a  Prince  of  \\'ales.  No  one  knows  what  a  Queen 
will  be  from  the  story  of  the  more  or  less  suppressed 
life  of  the  wife  of  an  Heir  Apparent.  Queen  Mary 
may  be  a  very  difterent  woman  from  the  shy,  retiring 
Princess  of  Wales  or  Duchess  of  York.  Those  who 
have  seen  her  since  her  accession  note  already  a 
certain  change  in  her  demeanour,  a  quickened  sense 
of  the  right  of  initiative,  the  disappearance  of  the 
ever-felt  presence  of  King  Edward  and  his  Court. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  what  kind  of  a 
Queen  Her  Majesty  will  be  if  we  glance  at  the  way 
in  which  she  comported  herself  when  she  represented 
the  Queen  on  her  cruise  in  the  Ophir  and  on  her  visit 
to  India.  I  met  the  other  day  a  Maharajah  of  the 
North-West  Provinces.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  "  I  met  them  both,"  he 
said,  "  during  their  visit  to  India.  I  liked  him  much, 
but  I  liked  her  more.  She  was  so  genial,  so  cordial, 
so  charming."  That  is  the  testimony  of  an  Oriental 
Prince.     It  is  confirmed  by  the  Tuna'  correspondent. 


who  ^ummed  up  his  impressions  of  the  (Jueen  at  the 
close  of  'he  cruise  of  tiie  Ophir  as  follows  : — 

The  Duclicss  became  beloved  at  once,  especially  of  (hose  who 
were  mothers,  by  reason  of  her  womanly  sympathy,  her  quick 
and  intellijjent  interest  in  everythiii},'  that  came  to  her  notice, 
her  unfailing;  courtesy,  and  her  sunny  smile.  Moreover,  she 
enjoyed  an  accidental  but  a  real  advant.ijje  from  the  fact  that 
almost  everywhere  she  had  been  preceded  by  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  very  worst  portraits  ever  produced  by  photo- 
grapher or  cheap  portrait-p.ainler.  They  were  almost  all  libels 
of  incredible  ugliness,  particularly  those  which  were  intended 
for  use  as  trans-parencies  at  night.  Hence  came  it  that  when 
men  and  women  saw  her  in  the  flesh  'they  were  surprised  by  her 
fresh  complexion,  her  bright  eyes,  her  abundant  hair,  and  her 
elegance  of  figure.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tl  at,  all  the  way 
round  the  Kmpire,  she  was  |)raised  incessantly  and  with  one 
accord  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that  she  has  the 
love — the  real  and  abiding  love — of  all  who  saw  her.  The 
ladies  to  whom  she  talked  of  her  children  and  of  their  own, 
the  children  who  handdd  to  her  bouquets  witlmut  number,  the 
wounded  heroes  to  whom  she  addressed  words  of  gentle  comfort 
and  sympathy,  the  crowds  who  saw  her  do  so— all  these  will 
remember  her  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

As  it  was  in  the  Britaiiis  beyond  the  sea  so  it  will 
be  in  the  Britain  of  the  homeland. 

It  is  true  that  Queen  Mary  will  have  a  somewhat 
difficult  task  in  succeeding  so  universally  beloved 
a  sovereign  as  Queen  Ale.xandra.  But  there  is  for- 
tunately no  sense  of  rivalry  between  the  two  Queens. 
Queen  Ale.xandra  holds  a  place  which  no  one  can 
take  from  her — not  even  death  can  dethrone  her  from 
the  place  which  she  will  ever  occupy  in  the  afleclions 
of  her  people. 

Between  the  two  Royal  ladies  there  exists  the 
tenderest  and  warmest  afl'ectioti.  Slander,  which  of 
late  seems  to  have  forgotten  its  cunning,  has  set 
about  a  silly  falsehood  as  to  differences  between  the 
ladies  of  Marlborough  House  and  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  of  jealousies  and  of  rival  ambitions,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  nonsense  equally  absurd.  The 
fact  is  nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful  or 
more  touching  than  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
the  two  Queens.  Ever  since  Kitig  Edward's  death 
the  relations  between  the  widowed  tiiother  and  the 
King  atid  Queen  have  been  character i.sed  by  a 
devotion  as  touching  as  ever  loving  son  and  daughter 
displayed  in  a  home  desolated  by  death. 

'i'he  Queen  has  begun  well,  and  as  the  mother 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  trusted  coutisellor  of  the 
King  her  husband,  she  may  yet  win  a  place  in  history 
not  less  distinguished  than  that  of  either  of  her  two 
illustrious  predecessors. 
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THE    WOMAN'S    VOTE    IN    NEW   ZEALAND. 


WHAT    IT    HAS    DONE    FOR    WOMEN  :    LADY    STOUT. 


WHATE\'ER  the  Woman's  Suffrage  movement 
may  or  may  not  have  done  for  women,  it 
has  certainly  made  political  life  much  more 
interesting,  and  has  given  a  new  zest  to  the 
discussion  of  public  questions.  It  has  also  done 
women  the  incalculable  service  of  revealing  to  them 
the  utter  contempt  for  womanhood,  except  as  an  indis- 
{sensable  machine  of  reproduction  in  the  stud  farm 


Lady  Stout. 
One  of  Lady  Tree's  "  Terrific  Specimens  of  Humanity." 

(rorlrail  hy  AnnU  Btll,  gt,  Victoria  Slreel,  S.lf.) 

of  the  world  that  underlies  the  anti  S  iffr.ige  move- 
n>ent.  Last  month,  for  instance,  brought  to 
light  the  invaluable  manifesto  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Williams,  of  133,  Harley  Street,  published  in  the 
Times  of  July  23rd,  which,  if  the  Suffragists 
are  wise,  will  be  circulated  by  the  million  as 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  appeal  to  women. 
Here  we  have    the  bedrock    truth  about  the    whole 


(juestion.  Therein  they  will  find  it  laid  down  as 
scicntilic  truth  that  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  at  a  general  election  once  in  four  years, 
because  by  an  unalterable  law  of  Nature  "  the 
entire  nervous  system  of  woman  is  disorganised 
at  certain  periods."  Dr.  Williams  wraps  it  up  in 
a  periphrastic  allusion  to  "the  complicated  cyclical 
process "  which  uses  up  all  the  vitality  of  women 
in  preparation  for  motherhood.  This  cyclical 
process  leaves  such  a  scant  margin  to  woman  for 
"  intellectual  work,  the  demands  of  which  are  so 
much  more  exacting  and  exhausting  than  those  of 
muscular  work,"  that  if  she  expends  large  measures  of 
nervous  energy  in  political  and  kindred  undertakings 
she  will  eventually  become  a  physiological  bankrupt 
who  will  either  be  sterile,  or  will  bring  forth  mental, 
moral  and  physical  degenerates.  That  is  the  anti- 
Suffragist  argument,  stripped  clear  at  last  of  all 
wrappings.  There  you  have  the  ultimate  argument 
of  the  case  against  woman's  suffrage  in  a  nutshell, 
and  the  Suffragists  have  only  to  pass  it  round 
to  make  every  decent,  self-respecting  woman  a 
Suffragist. 

There  are  no  women  upon  whom  heavier  intellec- 
tual demands  were  made,  or  who  expended  more 
nervous  energy  upon  political  and  kindred  under- 
takings—to name  only  three— than  Queen  Victoria, 
Mrs.  General  Booth,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  In  neither 
case  did  the  use  of  their  brains  prevent  mother- 
hood. Nor  were  their  large  families  conspicuously 
degenerate.  Can  as  much  be  said  about  all  the  female 
allies  of  the  anti-Suffragists  whose  public  perform- 
ances demonstrate  that  their  foray  into  politics  has 
not  made  any  exhaustive  intellectual  demand  u[)on 
the  scant  store  of  nervous  energy  left  to  them  by  the 
cyclical  process?  Many  of  these  woiren  have  no 
children.  Some  have  one  or  two.  It  was  an  evil 
day  for  the  anti-Suffragists  when  they  set  up  the 
Standard  of  the  Brood  Marc  in  order  to  deny  citizen- 
ship to  women. 

The  fact  that  women  are  physically  weaker  than 
men  is  not  disputed,  but  tlie  absurdity  of  using  this 
as  an  argument  .igainst  allowing  them  any  oppor- 
tunity of  redressing  that  natural  handicap  by  pro- 
tective legislation  would  appeal  irresistibly  to  our 
sense  of  humour  were  we  not  so  accustomed  to  see 
the  law  in    operation— To    him   that    hath    shall    be 
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given,  while  from  her  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  she  hath.  The  "  coniplicatL'tl 
C)'clical  process  "  has  never  seemed  to  the  dominant 
male  a  reason  for  relieving  the  cyclical  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  work  of  the  world.  The 
lordly  savage  who  basks  in  the  sun  while  iiis  indus- 
trious wives  are  harnessed  to  the  plough  is  no  worse 
than  the  anti-Suffragist  who  parades  his  females  on 
platforms,  or  works  them  night  and  day  as  canvassers, 
while  he  reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to 
perform  the  arduous  labour  of  marking  a  ballot 
paper. 

Lady  Stout,  who  did  ifie  the  honour  of  calling 
upon  me  last  month,  was  mightily  amused  at  Lady 
Tree's  description  of  the  Suffragists  as  "  terrific 
specimens  of  humanity,  who,  in  her  eyes,  degraded 
themselves  by  assuming  the  attitude  of  female  fue- 
eaters." 

Lady  Stout  is  as  much  like  a  terrific  specimen  as  she 
is  to  the  physiological  bankrupt  of  Dr.  Williams's  imagi- 
nation. She  is  a  wife  and  a  mother  of  a  large  family  who, 
so  far  from  being  degenerates,  seem  likely  to  achieve 
the  highest  honour  in  Dr.  Williams's  own  profession. 
Lady  Stout  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  woman's  suffrage 
— not  only  on  theoretical  grounds.  She  has  seen  it  at 
work,  and  she  pronounces  it  very  good.  Some  foolish 
Colonial  society  fine  lady  now  enjoying  herself 
in  England  has,  it  seems,  dared  to  say  that  the 
suffrage  had  done  harm  to  home  life  in  New 
Zealand.  Challenged  to  produce  her  proofs,  tiiis 
false  witness  declined  to  draw  upon  the  meagre 
margin  left  her  by  the  cyclical  process  by  suliject- 
ing  her  nervous  energy  to  the  intellectual  demand 
for  evidence.  She  wrote  to  Lady  Stout :  "  The  facts 
I  stated  I  know  to  be  accurate  ...  I  decline  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  the  suffragette  question." 
Lady  Stout  produced  several  letters  on  the  subject 
from  competent  authorities,  from  which  I  am  sorry 
to  be  unable  to  do  more  than  quote  a  few  extracts. 

Mr.  Robt.  McNal),  a  near  neighbour  of  Dr.  Williams, 
in  Harley  Street, says:  "  I  have  had  experience  of  seven 
contests  (in  New  Zealand)  in  which  women  played 
their  part  as  electors.  Giving  votes  to  women  has 
given  political  power  to  the  home  instead  of  the  tent. 
The  wandering  man  stands  alone  ;  but  the  women  of 
the  family,grouping  themselves  around  the  home,  send 
forth  from  there  a  political  power  which  goes  for  all 
that  is  best  in  public  life  .  .  .  In  New  Zealand  the  men 
would  not  allow  the  women  to  give  up  the  vote,  even 
if  the  latter  desired  to  do  so,  as  such  action  would 
permit  the  floating  nomadic  to  menace  the  stationary 
home  vote." 


W.  A.  Chappie,  a  close  observer  of  the  working  of 
woman's  suffrage  in  New  Zealand  for  sixteen  years, 
is  amazed  beyond  measure  at  the  active  propaganda 
by  women  in  Britain  against  a  reform  based  upon 
justice  counselled  by  wisdom  and  justified  by  experi- 
ence. "  The  enfranchisement  of  women  in  New 
Zealand  has  enlarged  woman's  outlook,  deepened  her 
interest  in  public  atlairs,  discovered  to  her  mind  the 
great  and  important  part  that  politics  and  social 
reform  play  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  that 
directly  and  indirectly  affect  her  home,  and  with  these 
advantages  none  of  the  prophecies  of  evil  which  were 
hurled  at  the  reform  by  its  enemies  has  been  realised. 
The  home  is  not  neglected,  domestic  infelicity  does 
not  result." 

The  president  of  the  New  Zealand  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  written  to  Lady 
Stout  indignantly  repelling  the  accusation  that  the 
suffrage  has  done  harm  to  home  life  in  New  Zealand. 
She  asserts  that  it  has  promoted  temperance,  advanced 
social  reform,  passed  measures  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  home,  raised  the  standard  of  personal  morality 
among  legislators,  and  banished  riot  and  disorder  from 
elections.  "  \S'omen  of  all  classes  of  society  place 
high  value  on  the  right  to  vote,  and  no  man  in  public 
position  would  dare  to  suggest  that  the  woman's  vote 
and  political  influence  were  not  of  real  value  to  the 
State." 

As  for  Dr.  Williams's  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for 
shielding  women  from  the  strain  of  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  life  it  is  sound  to  that  extent.  Lady 
Stout  pointed  out  that  this  is  just  what  men 
refuse  to  do,  but  what  women,  when  enfran- 
chised, at  once  proceed  to  do.  The  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children  says  that 
the  power  to  vote  has  made  it  easier  to  secure  the 
passing  of  laws  improving  the  conditions  of  life  for 
women.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  "  Here,"  said 
Lady  Stout,  "are  some  of  the  humanitarian  enact- 
ments passed  since  women  were  emancipated  in  New- 
Zealand  : — 

I'.'iual  pay  for  equal  wotk  in  the  Kactory  Act. 

I'.qiial  treatment  of  Inisband  and  wife  in  divorce. 

Economic  partnership  of  man  and  wife  in  municioal  franchise. 

I^w  against  wliite  slave  trafl'ic. 

Legalisation  of  adoption  of  children. 

Act  for  protection  of  infant  life. 

Act  protecting  interest  and  health  of  work  girls, 

Lcgitimi>ing  of  children  born  before  marriage. 

Equal  rights  in  technical  schools. 

Women  admitted  to  the  ]>raciice  of  law,  etc. 

"  There  are  many  other  laws  passed,  and  many 
others  we  are  going  to  pass.  But  these  will  suffice 
for  the  present." 
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Leading  ARTICLES  in  the  Reviews 


HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING. 

IT  is  with  profound  satisfaction  I  have  to  record  the  fact  that,  somewhat  contrary  to  my  misgivings,  the 
publication  of  the  authoritative  refutation  of  the  calumnies  against  King  George  V.  has  been  received  with 

a  chorus  of  almost  unbroken  congratulation  from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  public.  A  single  snarl  in 
a  Society  paper,  directed  thitfly  against  the  form  of  an  advertisement  of  ours,  was  the  only  note  of  dissatisfaction 
heard  in  the  press.  Many  papers  said  nothing,  but  the  majority  of  newspapers  of  all  parties  from  Aberdeen  to 
Plymouth,  from  IJublin  to  Cardiff,  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  satisfaction  that  these  cruel  slanders 
had  been  dealt  with  once  for  all  and  disposed  of  for  ever — to  the  infinite  relief  of  millions  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects.  Of  these  comments  in  the  press  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  only  one.  The  Times  says  :  "  Following 
the  e.xampie  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  alludes  to  the  absurd 
gossip  about  King  deorge  in  which  certain  foolish  people  have  at  different  times  indulged.  His  vindication 
is  tactful,  well  informed  and  authoritative,  and  should  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  all  such  lying  fables." 
From  all  sections  of  the  Church,  Established  and  Free,  I  have  received  the  heartiest  thanks  and 
congratulations.  liishops  and  leaders  of  the  Free  Churches  have  assured  me  that,  however  much  they  would 
have  preferred  to  keep  silence,  the  calumnies  had  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  someone  should  deal  with  them  finally  with  authority. 

If  there  be  any  who  may  still  profess  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  may  I  ask  them  to  explain  this  fact  ? 
No  challenge  could  have  been  more  defiant  than  that  which  I  flung  to  the  world.  There  are,  as  all  men 
know,  n  jt  a  few  of  my  fellow-creatures  who  would  love  nothing  better  than  to  catch  me  tripping.  Not  one  of 
all  my  old-time  adversaries,  either  among  my  contemporaries  in  the  press  or  among  the  public  at  large,  has 
ventured  to  refute  or  to  rebut  the  plain  challenging  statements  which  I  made  in  my  last  number. 
Verbum  sap. 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V. 

Jwo  Amkricvn  Appreciations. 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  contributes  to  McClure's 
Ma«,azinc  an  admiralile  article  on  King  George  the 
Fifth.  It  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
real  character  has  been  so  strangely  maligned  in  the 
past,  but  which  will  be  much  better  appreciated  in 
the  future. 

HIS    DEVOTION    TO    UUTY. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  : — 

A  consLinl,  at  times  perhaps  aliiioat  a  moriiid,  sense  of  diily 
is  one  of  the  qualities  King  George  owes  to,  or  that  was  at  any 
rate  confirmed  by,  his  naval  Iraining.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  men  living.  .V  friend  of  his,  who  has  Iravelleil 
with  him  many  thousands  of  miles  and  has  been  thrown  in  daily 
and  all  but  hourly  coniaet  with  him  for  months  at  a  time — a 
man  of  great  capacities  and  experience  and  persistent  level- 
lieadedness — was  enlarging  to  me  on  this  characteristic.  "  I  am 
speaking,"  he  said,  "quite  sincerely  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration  when  I  say  that  there  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  that  the  King  will  not  throw  overboard  at  the  call  of 
duty."  And  he  added  a  compliment  which  is  perhajis  ihe 
higliest  that  one  man — especially  one  «  ho  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  business  of  government  and  administr.ition — can  pay 
another : 

"  I  have  served  under  many  men  in  my  time,  but  I  would 
sooner  serve  under  King  George  than  any  of  them." 

HIS    i\AV.\I.    TRAINING. 

This  keen  sense  of  duty  Mr.  Brooks  attributes  in 
part  at  least  to  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Navy  : — 

Character  and  dispo.sition  show  in  iheir  true  colours  on 
board  ship,  and  the  verdict  of  the  mess-room  is  rarely  al  fault. 
I  have  talked  with  more  than  one  of  the  men  who  served  with, 
alxivc,  and  below  King  (Jeorgc,  and  ihey  all  agree,  and  with- 
.)Ul  Ihc  slightest  alVectution,  in  prai>ing  him  boili  as  a  superior 
and  as  a  subordinate  officer.  .After  making  all  allowances  for 
the   note  of  exaggeration    thai    Englishmen   rarely   escape    in 


talking  of  princes,  there  remains  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
this  particular  iVince  was  not  only  a  hard-working,  willing  and 
really  cipaljle  sailor,  but  a  kindly,  unafl'ected,  good-hearted 
gentleman. 

HIS    RETIRING    DISPOSITION. 

Of  the  King's  retiring  disposition  Mr.  Brooks  gives 
one  small  but  significant  instance : — 

.\  member  <:>{  the  Government  whose  business  it  was  to 
supply  the  King  with  a  daily  summary  of  the  doings  of  Parlia- 
ment asked  the  Prince  of  Walts  whether  he  would  not  like  to 
be  furnished  wiili  a  similar  resume.  Now,  King  Kdward, 
while  an  admirable  man  of  afi'airs,  was  by  no  means  as  keen  a 
politician  as  his  son,  or  as  familiar  with  public  questions,  or  as 
intcresiL-d  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  More- 
over, the  suggestion  laid  before  the  Prince  was  one  he  could 
accept  wiiliom  the  smallest  impropriety.  It  meant  no  more 
than  that  he  would  learn  by  telegram,  in  the  evening,  what 
otherwise  he  would  read  in  the  next  morning's  papers. 
Nevertheless,  he  declined  to  entertain  it.  He  would  not,  even 
to  that  slight  degree,  overstep  the  customary  boundaries  of  his 
position. 

HIS    SIMPLE    TASTES. 

.Mr.  Brooks  confirms  all  that  has  been  snid  as  to 
the  King's  simple  domesticated  tastes  : — 

If  he  were  not  King  he  would  probably  choose  .as  the  most 
congenial  of  all  lives  that  of  an  English  country  genllenian, 
with  an  estate  large  enough  to  demand  good  business  manage- 
ment, with  plenty  of  fishmg  and  shooting,  with  a  scat  on  the 
local  magistrate's  bench  and  in  ihe  County  Council,  and  with 
endless  opportunities  for  lillle  acts  of  practical  benevolence. 
He  has  never  cared  for  society  or  shown  the  least  ambition  to 
be  a  leader  of  fashion.  The  "  smart  set  "  he  detests  as  heartily 
.as  he  abominates  snobs,  flallerers,  and  the  butlciSies  of  both 
sexes  that  are  apt  to  flii  round  a  court.  Mis  home  life  is  as 
pure,  as  unpretentious,  as  much  a  matter  of  intimate,  homely 
joys,  as  that  of  any  household  in  ihe  land.  One  woulil  say  of 
liim  as  confidently  as  of  Mr.  K<.i>,Lvelt  that  heie  is  a  man  who 
in  private  life  and  in  all  the  domestic  relations  li:is  kept  his 
scutcheon  spotless. 
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HIS    DKVOTION    TO    RELIGION. 

That  the  King  was  a  regular  churchgoer  all  men 
know,  but  Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that  when  in  India  he 
made  Anglo-Indian  officials  follow  his  example.  Mr. 
Brooks,  after  quoting  the  remark  of  one  who  knows 
the  King  well,  that  ''  there  simply  is  not  an  ounce  of 
wickedness  in  him,"  continues  as  follows  : — 

And  as  for  church-going,  the  King,  besides  recognising  the 
duty  of  setting  an  example  of  religious  devotion,  has,  I  should 
say,  a  genuine  and  natural  vein  of  piety.  ^ 

It  profoundly  shocked  both  his  feelings  and  his  judgment  to 
notice  the  slackness  of  religious  observance  among  the  Hritish 
population  in  India.  "  Here  you  arc,"  he  said  to  them, 
"ruling  the  most  spiritually  minde<l  peoples  in  the  world,  and 
you  do  not  even  trouble  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute  of  respect 
to  your  own  faith."  And  wiierever  he  travelled  between  Cape 
Comorin  and  the  Himalay-as,  and  whatever  his  surroundings,  he 
made  a  point  of  holding  a  service  every  Sunday  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  officials  and  their  families  had,  of  course, 
no  option  but  to  attend  it.  Whatever  their  motives  or  their 
private  emotions,  they  came. 

" A    GENTLEMAN    THROUGH    AND    THROUGH." 

Mr.  Brooks  says  : — 

"  When  you  are  with  the  King,"  I  was  lold  by  an  old  friend 
of  his,  "  you  feel  at  once  absolutely  sure  that  you  are  with  one 
who  is  a  gentleman  through  and  through."  His  squareness  of 
thought  and  conduct  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  already 
w  rilten.  His  kindliness  and  generosity  are  qualities  on  which 
his  intimates  strongly  insist. 

Method,  punctu.ality,  despatch — the  King  has  all 
these.  During  his  Indian  tour  he  missed  only  one 
engagement,  and  that  under  medical  compulsion.  His 
work  in  connection  with  the  London  hospitals  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  not  only  energy  and  capacity, 
but  that  touch  of  imagination  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  every  large  enterprise. 

.SPORTSMAN    AND    FARMER. 

He  is  one  of  the  six  best  shots  in  the  Kingdom,  ,ind  a  first- 
class  and  enthusiastic  angler.  His  achievements  on  the  Dee  and 
the  Spey  are  matters  of  piscatorial  history  ;  and  as  for  his  skill 
with  the  rifle  and  the  gun,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  shot 
turkey-buzzards  in  the  .Argentine,  wild  duck  and  teal  in  Japan, 
quail  and  kangaroo  in  .Australia,  pheasant  and  snipe  in  China, 
elk,  sambur  deer,  and  buHalo  in  Ceylon,  tigers  in  India,  and 
pretty  nearly  all  the  big  game  that  is  to  be  found  in  Canada  and 
all  the  small  game  in  the  British  Isles.  Like  most  sailors  ashore, 
he  has  developed  a  taste  for  farming  which  he  diligently  culti- 
vates. He  is  known  already  as  a  breeder  of  Red  Poll  cattle 
and  Berkshire  pigs,  and  as  a  careful  and  attentive  manager  of 
his  Norfolk  estate.  He  is  a  fair  hand  at  billiards,  plays  golf  a 
little,  has  played  polu,  -but  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
followed  the  hound>, — and  in  his  younger  days  w.is  a  promising 
boxer.  He  is  often  seen  at  the  'varsity  sports,  and  for  the  p.ist 
two  or  three  winters  has  been  as.siduous  in  his  attendance  at  the 
hockey  and  lawn  tennis  n^atches. 

HIS    POLITICAL    niAS. 

Mr.  Brooks  does  not  like  the  theory  that  George  V. 
is  a  little  George  III.  He  says  that,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  King  was  accustomed  to  talk  away  by  the 
hour  in  a  hearty  sea  voice  in  an  expansive  and  often 
indiscreet  fashion.     He  was — 

a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  a  vein  of  obslin.icy 
in  him  that  has  led  some  people  tcr  think  and  speak  of  him  as  a 
George  HI.  in  embryo.  Practically  the  only  gossip  that  he 
has  ever  given  some  handle  to  has  been  ihe  repetition  of  his 
impulsive  criticism  of  things  and  people,     1  he  King  is  a  keen 


politician,  and  much  given  to  getting  up  on  his  own  account 
the  pros  and  cons  of  public  questions.  His  companions  have 
usu.illy  been  Tories,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  encouraged  the 
believers  in  what  I  may  call  the  "George  the  Third  theory"  of 
his  general  altituile  and  leanings  as  a  sovereign.  He  does  not 
\\'\^\\  to  be  a  cosmopolitan  King  ;  he  docs  profoundly  wish  to 
be  an  Knglish  King.  To  think  of  him,  then,  as  first  and 
foremost  an  Englishman,  with  something  but  not  very  much 
of  the  in.sularity,  prejudices,  and  invulnerability  to  abstract 
ideas  that  goes  with  the  title,  is  to  make  some  headway  towards 
understanding  him. 

IHE  TRUE  TRUTH  OF  A  FAMOUS  STORY. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  says  : — 

Prince  George  was,  if  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the  evidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  at  the  lime  be  accepted,  an  unusually 
spirited  and  prankish  youngster.  The  tale  has  often  been  told 
— and  I  wish  I  could  vouch  for  its  accuracy — of  how,  when 
ordered  under  the  table  by  (jueen  Victoria  for  misbehaviour  at 
dinner,  he  quietly  undressed  himself,  presenting,  on  his  return 
to  the  upper  world,  a  spectacle  of  unrelieved  naturalness  such 
as  courts  do  not  often  see. 

The  story  is  true,  but  inexact  and  incomplete.  The 
true  truth  is  as  follows.  Prince  (Jeorge  was  not  the 
sole  hero  of  this  escapade.  He  and  his  elder  brother. 
Prince  Eddie,  had  been  misbehaving,  and  their  grand- 
mother, who  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  ordered  them 
both  under  the  table  until  they  learned  how  to  behave 
themselves.  Under  the  table  tliey  went,  and  a  period 
of  silence  ensued.  They  were  so  silent  that  Queen 
Victoria  at  last  became  suspicious  that  the  boys 
were  up  to  some  mischief,  and  graciously  told  them 
that  as  they  were  good  boys  they  could  come  out 
and  behave  themselves.  Imagine  her  consternation 
and  that  of  the  company  wRen  Prince  Eddie  and 
Prince  George  darted  out  from  their  temporary  prison 
under  the  table  and  began  dancing  and  capering  in 
high  glee  round  the  room,  stark  naked.  The  young 
rascals  had  improved  the  period  of  their  detention  by 
divesting  themselves  of  every  rag  of  clothing,  and 
mightily  proud  they  were  of  their  exploit  as  they 
emerged  from  their  captivity.  The  old  Queen  nearly 
had  a  fit  she  laughed  so  heartily,  nor  could  the 
others  preserve  their  gravity.  At  last  the  little  wretches 
were  captured  and  banished  to  a  dressing-room, 
scolded  severely,  but  really  triumphant.  Whether  it 
was  Eddie  or  whetlier  it  was  George  who  hit  upon 
the  brilliant  idea  of  undressing  under  the  table  to  get 
even  with  Grannie  only  the  King  could  tell. 


ANOTHER   AMERICAN   IMPRESSION. 

Writing  in  the  IVoiid's  U'luk.  Mr.  W.  Bayard 
Hale  publishes  the  following  impression  of  (ieorge  V. 
as  Prince  and  as  King.  The  nation,  says  Mr.  Hale, 
was  very  fond  of  Edward  VII. — 

(Jf  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  not  so  fond.  He  was  a  serious 
young  man — at  all  events  a  quiet  one.  He  was  a  good  shot, 
and  obediently  went  to  the  races  when  his  father  had  a  horse 
running.  But  he  had  few  friends ;  he  was  known  to  be 
interested  in  nothing  much  except  postage-stamps  ;  he  was  not 
of  heroic  appearance  ;  he  was  said  to  be  melancholy  and  dull  ; 
and  stories  were  told  of  another  wife  and  of  lack  of  self-control. 

It  was  just  a  year  .ago  that  I  spent  an  evening  in  a  group 
surrounding  the  new  king — then  Prince  of  Wales — in  conversa- 
tinii    unusuiilly    informal    and    intimate.      The    impression    one 
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gained  of  him  that  night  was  that  of  a  man  ceriainly  not  of 
much  brilliancy,  but  able  to  talk  with  information  and  sound 
sense  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  agreeable  and 
even  seemed  to  desire  to  Ih;  considered  mildly  jovial — without 
havinj;  either  the  wit  or  the  natural  freedom  of  manner  to 
succeed.  He  could  scarcely  be  said  to  lead  the  conversation, 
as  the  duty  of  puissant  princes  is,  I  believe.  A  Londoner  is  not 
the  most  exhilarating  of  persons  in  conversation,  and  England's 
George  is  a  Londoner.  He  is  a  travelled  Londoner  ;  he  has 
been  everywhere — he  is  almost  as  great  a  traveller  as  President 
Taft — but  he  h.TS  always  returned,  and,  I  fancy,  his  mind  has 
pretty  much  all  the  time  remained  in  London. 

Perhaps  King  George  has  taken  his  own  advice  to  "  Wake 
up."  There  have  been  signs,  since  his  accession.  I  have  seen 
him  on  four  occasions  as  King  George,  and  if  ever  there  w.is  a 
change  in  man,  there  is  in  hiui.  lie  is  animated,  he  is  less 
stooped,  his  voice  h.os  grown  peremptory.  On  the  great  day  he 
played  his  part  well.  Sol  the  physical  equal  of  his  father,  who 
was  as  fine  a  man  as  )ou  may  wish  to  see,  he  does  no  discredit 
to  the  fraternity  of  monarchs.  He  rides  well.  By  rights  he 
shouldn't,  for  he  is  a  sailor,  and  no  sailor  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  ride  a  horse.     He  is  said  to  be  a  good  sailor. 


A   CANADIAN   VIEW   OF  KING   GEORGE. 

Mr.  Hector  Chari.k„sw(jrth,  in  the  July  Canadian 
Magazine,  writes  on  King  (ieorge  V.     He  says  : — 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  King  which  almost  every 
observer  has  noted  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  democratic  tendencies 
with  but  little  natural  apjielite  for  the  show  and  panoply  of 
kingship. 

The  writer  refers  to  the  Royal  tour  in  Canada  in 
1901,  and  says  that  the  only  occasions  on  which  the 
King  seemed  to  be  genuinely  happy  were  those  on 
which  foririalism  was  banished  : — 

One  of  these  was  when  he  spent  the  day  with  the  lumber- 
jacks and  rivermen  at  Ottawa  in  a  typical  spectacle  arranged  by 
the  great  timber  barons  of  the  Ottawa  valley.  By  his  express 
orders  top  hats,  frock  coals,  and  all  that  they  imply  were 
banished,  and,  though  he  was  physically  ill  at  the  time,  he 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  was  especially  delighted 
by  the  speech  of  a  typical  French-Canadian  rivernian  who  had 
apparently  no  conception  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  visitor. 
Never  has  one  heard  heartier  laughter  from  any  man  or  laughter 
that  surpassed  it  for  sheer  spontaneity  and  abandon. 

At  another  time  during  the  tour  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia  the  King  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  the  engine  with  the  train-men.  Throughout  his 
Quebec  visit  the  King  showed  "  the  keenest  desire 
to  loosen  as  far  as  possible  the  bonds  of  formality, 
and  get  in  touch  with  the  people."  "  One  fact  that 
impressed  the  writer  was  that  he  was  no  militarist." 
The  King  as  inventor  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  : — 

He  takes  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
machinery,  and  is  credited  with  a  very  useful  invention  for  use 
in  the  model  houses  for  the  poor  which  have  been  erected  in 
London.  This  was  a  reversible  fire  grate  whereby  the  same 
coals  may  be  used  to  heat  either  kitchen  or  living-room. 

The  writer  regrets  that  the  Heir  Apparent  did  not 
make  a  better  impression  on  Canada  in  igoi,  but  he 
was  wearied  with  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  got  an 
attack  of  influenza   because  he   insisted   on    sitting 


uncovered  in  a  bitter  rain-Storm  at  a   military  review. 
As  a  consequence  : — 

He  was  sick  with  the  grippe  almost  to  the  end  of  his  tour  in 
Canada,  and  this  illness  the  tongue  of  slander  attributed  to  more 
scandalous  causes.  The  writer,  who  had  him  imder  fairly  close 
observation  for  a  month,  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  lie  to 
certain  tales  that  have  been  uttered  since.  To-day  he  is  a  man 
of  the  most  abstemious  habits.  A\  Quebec,  in  190S,  when  he 
was  in  much  finer  physical  trim,  he  made  a  very  admirable 
impression  on  everyone  and  had  gained  much  in  ease  and 
affability  of  manner. 


THE  INDIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Thk  Indian  Reviews  are  full  of  confident  expecta- 
tion that  King  George  will  be  a  liberal  and  beneficent 
Emperor  of  India.  They  all  recall  his  speech  in 
London  on  his  return  from  India,  and  draw  from  it 
the  happiest  auguries.     The  Indian  World  says  : — 

If  His  Majesty  will  faithfully  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Imperial  Proclamations  of  his  august  father  and  of  X'ictoria  the 
Good,  and  if  the  well-being  of  India  must  ever  remain  the 
inspiration  of  his  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  reign  will 
outshine  even  the  dreams  of  an  Asoka  or  an  .\khbar. 

The  Hindustani  Reviac,  writing  upon  the  new 
King-Emperor,  says  that  the  King's  message  "  has 
touched  the  deepest  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  they  have  responded  to  it 
gratefully  and  loyally,  for  to  the  people  of  India  the 
accession  of  King  George  V.  has  been  particularly 
gratifying,  as  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  hope  of  a 
bright  future  "  : — 

The  figure  of  His  Majesty — gentle,  amiable  and  smiling — is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  his  powerful  advo- 
cacy for  a  greater  sympathy  in  the  governance  of  this  country, 
in  the  course  of  his  memorable  speech  delivered  at  the 
Guildhall  banquet,  just  after  his  return  fron\  his  brief  sojourn 
amongst  us,  is  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  We  may  recall  here 
the  noble  utterance  of  His  Majesty,  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Molilal  Ghose,  the  editor  of  the  Aiiirii,i 
Bazar  I'atrika,  at  an  interview  which,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
was  pleased  to  grant  Mr.  Ghose  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta  ; — 
"  I  am  very  pleased  to  come  across  you.  You  want  an  assur- 
ance from  me  that  I  will  not  forget  the  Indi.ms.  Well,  I 
assure  you  I  shall  not  and  cannot  forget  the  Indians.  I  shall 
ever  remember  them  and  make  it  a  point  to  tell  my  father  how 
immensely  gratified  I  have  been  with  the  magnificent  reception 
your  people  have  given  mc.  It  shall  also  be  my  pleasant  duty 
to  tell  my  father  that  you  are  in  need  of  wider  sympathy.  I 
carry  with  me  very  happy  impressions  about  India."  That 
amidst  the  |)onip  and  pageantry  inseparable  from  a  Koyal  tour 
His  Majesty  was  able  to  diagnose  and  lay  his  finger  on  the  real 
sore-spot  of  Indian  unrest  and  discontent  certainly  redounds  to 
his  credit  as  a  statesman. 

Under  the  benign  rule  of  King-Empeior  George  V.  the 
people  of  India  may  well  look  forward  to  an  era  ol  peace,  pro- 
gress and  prosperity.  The  last  year  of  the  King-lsniperor's 
lather's  reign  was  memorable  for  the  introduction  in  India  of 
the  germs  of  representative  tiovirninent.  We  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  lx.'fore  many  years  will  have  passed  the  people's 
capacity  for  a  larger  and  truer  measure  of  self-government  may 
have  been  satisfactorily  established,  and  that  it  may  be  King- 
Emperor  George's  high  privilege  10  confer  upon  liis  Indian 
subji'Cts  the  boon  of  a  responsible  Government,  on  lines  more 
or  less  similar  to  that  of  Can.ida,  .Australia  and  South  Africa. 
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THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  OUTSIDERS. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  speculations  are  rife 
as  to  tlie  line  of  conduct  that  is  Hi<ely  to  be  pursued 
by  our  new  Sovereign.  Some  of  these  speculations 
are  a  little  startling. 

Under  the  Influence  of  Edward  VII. 

The  Thcosophist  maintains  that  the  august  shade  of 
Edward  VII.  will  intluence  the  action  of  his  son  and 
of  his  son's  advisers  ;  — 

When  a  great  King  leaves  his  reahn  at  a  critical  moment,  in 
the  midst  of  business  in  which  he  was  profoundly  interested,  he 
remains  at  hand,  and  seeks  still  to  influence  and  to  guide  ;  and 
the  Peacemaker  will  surely  not  leave  the  Empire  unaided 
during  the  perilous  limes  which  lie  ahead.  Something  of  the 
Father  will  work  in  and  through  the  Son,  and  King  Edward 
will  be  able,  outside  this,  to  influence  some  of  those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  more  strongly  than  he  could  do  while  fettered 
by  all  the  restrictions  which,  unfortunately,  hedge  in  the  Royal 
Power  in  England.  He  has  at  le.ast  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  English  people — mayhap,  to  the  benefit  of  his  son — the 
.absurdity  of  the  modern  travesty  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  power  into  the  hands  of  an  Asquith  and  withholds  it  from 
an  Edward  VII.  It  is  by  no  law  of  England  that  her  King  is 
shut  out  from  ptesiding  over  the  Council  of  his  Ministers,  but 
only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  English  langu.-ige  which  distinguished 
George  I.  Loyal  subjects  would  rejoice  if  George  V.  undid  the 
results  of  his  ancestor's  incompetence,  and  made  the  Throne  of 
England  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a  Great  Soul. 

His  Influence  Over  the  Peers. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  in  the  North  Amei-icati 
Revicic  on  the  outlook  in  England,  says  : — 

While  in  some  ways  King  George  is  less  qualified  to  grapple 
with  the  crisis  than  was  his  father,  in  other  h  ays  he  is  more  so. 
He  is,  for  one  thing,  a  far  keener  politician  and  far  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Furthermore,  he  is  in  touch  with  the  English  aristocracy 
to  a  considerably  greater  degree  than  was  King  Edward,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  them  with  more  telling  effect. 
These  are  valuable  assets  from  the  standpoint  of  a  possible 
accommodation  between  the  parties,  and  their  value  is 
increased,  first  by  the  certainty  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  King  George  will  not  flinch,  and  secondly  by  the  universal 
de.sire,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  that  the  new  reign 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  continuation  of  a  suicidal 
strife. 

If  He  Sides  with  the  Peers  ! 

Mr.  George  Bourne,  writing  in  the  Forum  on 
"  King  George's  Problem,"  says  : — 

With  very  jealous  eyes  the  English  people  will  watch  the 
behaviour  of  the  KinL;  when  he  comes  to  act.  Vet  who  shall 
say  that  his  discretion  ur  indiscretion  matters  to  them  so  much 
as  to  the  other  side — and  to  him  ?  Should  he  throw  in  his 
weight  in  favour  of  the  privileged  against  the  people  ;  the 
factors  of  despair  and  oppression  added  to  it  will  give  it  just 
that  revolutionary  turn  which  the  Lords  dread,  so  unreasonably 
as  yet.  The  class  readjustment  will  change  into  real  class  war. 
The  spirit  of  vindictiveness  will  come  in. 

Xor  will  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  toward  the  King  himself 
remain  unshaken.  If  the  people  of  importance  did  but  know 
it,  curious  things  are  already  being  said  down  in  the  streets 
where  they  do  not  go,  "Perhaps" — (so  the  word  begins  to 
run)  "  perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  well  not  to  have  so  good  a 
king  as  Edward  was.  We  shall  have  to  rely  upon  ourselves 
the  more  ;  and  may  be  we  shall  move  all  the  faster." 


THE  TRIBUTES   OF  THE   "EDINBURGH"  AND 
THE    "QUARTERLY." 

Lord  Esher  concludes  his  article  on  the  Character 
of  Edward  VII.,  in  the  Quartcr/y  Review,  with  the 
following  tribute  to  King  George  : — 

If  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  (^)uecn  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort  for  having  given  us  King  Edward,  in  like 
manner,  as  years  roll  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  King  has 
given  us  in  his  son,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted  and  of 
whose  virtue,  modesty,  and  high  abilities  he  was  so  justly 
proud,  a  successor  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect. 

The  Edinburgh  Rei'ie^v  says  : — 

King  George  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  moment  of 
political  diftnculty  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
lie  will  face  times  of  crisis,  when  they  arise,  with  the  same 
cour.ige,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  that  distinguished  King 
Eilw.ard  and  Queen  Victoria.  That  the  Crown  will  play  its 
part  constitutionally  and  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  country 
no  one  doubts.  We  hope  there  is  not  less  reason  for  feeling 
confident  that  the  statesmen  who  now  advise,  or  who  expect 
soon  to  advise,  the  sovereign  will  show  themselves  the  equals 
of  their  predecessors  ;  men  who,  in  times  certainly  not  less 
anxious  than  our  own,  have  known  how  to  steer  the  ship  of 
State  into  safety  ;  and  by  means  of  timely  and  well-considered, 
if  far-going,  reform  to  give  fresh  vitality  and  strength  to  our 
old  Constitution. 

The  House  of  Commons  cannot,  we  think,  give  up  in  any 
degree  its  supreme  and  unfettered  control  of  national  finance. 
The  Second  Chamber,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  refuse  to 
surrender  general  legislative  authority  to  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  a  m.ajority  of  a  single  House  of  Commons.  Within 
these  limits  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  solution.  Leading  statesmen.  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  have  met  to  talk  over  possibilities  in  private,  and 
in  a  quieter  atmosphere  than  that  which  the  excited  rhetoric  of 
extreme  partisans  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform  have  left 
for  public  discussion.  Whether  any  complete  and  rapid 
solution  will  come  from  the  present  conference  of  party  leaders 
may  well  be  doubled  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  that  good  will 
not  result  from  the  frank  interchange  of  opinion  between 
ministers  and  ex-ministers  of  the  Crown,  who,  necessarily 
to  some  extent  looking  at  matters  from  their  party  stand- 
points, are  yet  rightly  regarded  by  the  public  as  patriotic 
British  statesmen. 

The  Carneg-ie-King  Anecdote. 

The  Ensf  London  Observer  contributes  an  interest- 
ing confirmation  and  correction  of  the  story  I  told 
last  month  as  to  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening  of 
a  library  at  Stepney.  It  seems  that  the  library  was 
not  at  Stepney,  but  at  Central  Hackney.  I  apologise 
to  Central  Hackney  and  its  courteous  local  editor. 
The  reply  which  the  Prince  made  to  Mr.  Carnegie  as 
locally  reported  slightly  differs  from  the  version  I 
published.  Mr.  George  Billings,  the  then  Mayor 
of  Hackney,  on  May  28,  igo8,  when  the  visit  took 
place,  reported  the  conversation  as  follows  to  the 
Council  after  King  Edward's  death  : — 

If  I  may,  without  indiscretion,  I  should  like  to  relate  to  the 
Council  a  little  incident  which  occurred.  This  was  round  the 
table  in  the  Library  upstairs,  when  Mr.  Carnegie  rather 
courageously,  though  humorously,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  line  of  Presidents  of  the  United  .States  would  compare 
favourably  with  any  royal  line  in  Europe.  To  this  our  King 
replied  :  "  Ves,  I  may  be  tempted  to  agree  with  you,  pro- 
vided you  exclude  my  Dad."  That  little  touch  of  parental 
loyalty  and  affection  persuaded  me  that  there  was  something  in 
the  King's  heart,  and  I  am  confident  that  his  reign  will  be  for 
the  prosperity  and  for  the  good  of  this  coimtry. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Rn'inv  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  havinc;  obtained  from  the  only  man 
in  the  country  capable  of  the  task  a  brilliant  essay 
upon  the  character  of  Edward  VII.  Lord  Esherdoes 
not  sign  the  paper,  but  it  is  a  case  of  aut  Casar  aut 
tmllus.  No  one  else  has  access  to  the  documents 
which  he  quotes,  and  no  one  else  has  so  masterly  a 
pen. 

THE    PARIi.\T.s'    MISTAKE. 

The  essay  is  entitled  "  The  Character  of  King 
Edward  VII.,"  which  is  near  enough  as  titles  go ;  but 
the  real  topic  of  the  essay  is  how  the  character  of 
King  Edward  was  shaped.  Three-fourths  of  the 
article  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  excessive 
care  taken  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
in  educating  their  son  and  heir  for  his  high  vocation. 
Its  concluding  pages  describe  the  result  of  this  elabo- 
rate process  of  intensive  culture  as  illustrated  in  the 
character  of  the  King.  Lord  Esher  writes  rather 
as  a  courtier  than  as  a  historian,  and  his  article 
is  perhaps  more  of  a  eulogiuni  than  a  criticism.  Even 
so,  he  cannot  den)"  the  fact — on  the  contrary,  he 
expressly  admits  it  more  than  once — that  the  system 
of  education  adopted  with  such  anxious  thought,  and 
pursued  with  such  steady  perseverance  by  the  King's 
parents,  was  a  mistake,  although,  like  many  other 
mistakes,  it  did  not  work  out  so  badly  in  the  long  run. 

WHY    HE    DID    NOT    BECOME    A    PRIG. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  King  did  not  turn  out  a  frightful 
prig,  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  delivered  from  this  by  the 
fact  that  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  large  pro- 
portion of  original  sin.  The  old  Adam  in  him  was 
strong  even  as  a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
for  his  governess  describes  him  as  very  intelligent, 
generous,  and  good-tempered,  with  a  few  occasional 
passions  and  stampings.  Even  then  he  was  most 
exemplary  in  politeness.     Lord  Esher  says : — 

Nothing— not  the  smallest  lliing — was  left  to  chance.  Not  a 
week,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  of  the  lime  of  this  precious  youth 
could  safely  or  properly  be  wasted.  Other  lads  mii^hl  occaiion- 
ally  run  loose  in  the  spring  time,  and  for  other  boys  it  might  be 
legitimate  to  plunge  into  the  region  of  romance.  But  for  this 
boy  the  pages  even  of  Sir  Walter  .Scott  were  closed,  and  he 
must  concentrate,  ever  concentrate,  upon  "modern  languages," 
upon  "history,"  upon  "the  sciences."  .  .  .  Daily,  almost 
hourly,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  kept  watch  and  ward  over 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  son.  Within  the  walls 
of  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle  letters  and  notes  con- 
stantly passed,  and  have  been  carefully  and  elaborately  preserved. 
THE   PERIL   OK    EXCESSIVE   SUPERVISION. 

He  was  never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  forget 
that  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  the  King  of  England, 
and  his  whole  life,  his  studies,  his  amiisemenls,  his 
companions  wore  all  chosen  for  him  by  a  parental 
providence.  Judging  from  the  memoranda  (juoted 
by  the  QuarUrly  Rti'iau,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  were  ah  least  as  much  concerned  about  the 
education  of  their  son  as  they  were  about  the 
government  of   the    Empire.      They    succeeded    in 


teaching  him  to  be  polite,  to  dress  well,  to  be 
neat,  punctual  and  orderly — in  other  words,  they 
hardened  what  might  be  called  his  naturally  good 
instincts  into  fixed  habits  ;  but  when  they  came  up 
against  his  love  of  pleasure  and  other  instincts, 
they  not  only  failed  utterly,  but  contributed  them- 
selves to  their  defeat.  For  instance,  it  is  probable 
that  the  blue-eyed  boy  whom  Lady  Lytielton 
describes  as  being  backward  in  language  when  he 
was  three  and  a  half  years  of  age  might  never  under 
the  most  sagacious  guidance  have  developed  into  a 
great  scholar ;  but  the  method  adopted  by  Prince 
Consort  simply  made  him  loathe  books.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  read  a  novel,  and  during  his  stay 
at  Edinburgh  the  only  literary  dissipation  he  was 
allowed  was  an  abridged  edition  of  Gibbon's 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emigre,"  and  the 
worthy  Ur.  Schmidt's  "History  of  the  Middle  .Ages." 

THE    prince's    READING. 

The  account  given  of  the  literary  education  of 
King  Edward  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  modern  poultry  farm,  in  which  pullets  are  fed  by 
forcing  pumps,  which  project  into  their  crops  the 
maximum  amount  of  digestible  matter  which  the 
stomach  can  hold.  The  Prince  while  under  tutors 
and  governors  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  his  own  master  the  pendulum  swung  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  not  quite  true  to  .say 
that  in  after  life  he  never  read  a  book  excepting  a 
French  novel,  but  the  sum  total  of  his  reading  from 
the  time  he  left  college  would  have  appalled  his 
somewhat  pedantic  father.  But  if  on  one  special 
point  they  overstepped  the  mark  and  defeated 
their  own  ends,  Lord  Esher  is  justified  in  claiming 
no  small  degree  of  merit  for  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  for  their  share  in  framing  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  kings  in  English 
history. 

HIS   great   powers   of   OBSERVATION. 

"  A  great  reader  the  King  never  was,  but  he  was  a 
great  observer,"  and  this  faculty  of  observation  seems 
to  have  been  innate  in  him  and  was  not  due  to  any 
special  education.  Even  in  early  youth  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  certain  want  of  enthusiasm  and  imagina- 
tion and  the  absence  or  torpor  of  the  poetical  element. 
The  mischief  which  the  excessive  supervision  of  his 
earlier  education  did  to  the  Prince  was  aggravated  in 
later  vears  by  the  jealous  manner  in  which  he  was 
excluded  by  the  Queen  from  all  particijiation  in 
affairs  of  State.  That  the  Prince  resented  this 
bitterly  is  an  open  secret.  He  complained  of  it  to 
all  and  sundry.  I  remember  him  making  a  great 
lamentation  to  me  after  lunch  one  day  over  the  hard- 
ship of  his  lot.  It  was  a  common  note  of  his  con- 
versation. 

"prince    HAL." 

For  several  years  of  his  life  he  was  popularly 
credited  or  debited  with  the  reputation  of  a 
Prince  Hal.      His    own    mother   was    said  to  have 
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frequently  expresscil  with  some  bitterness  her  disap- 
pointment at  the  finished  result  of  the  painful  eftbris 
of  the  Prince  Consort  and  herself  to  make  the  Prince 
of  Wales  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path.  Indeed, 
the  strait  and  narrow  path  was  the  one  thing  which 
'.he  Prince  instinctively  detested,  and  the  more  they 
tried  to  drive  him  into  it  the  more  he  preferred  the 
hroad  path  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  But  when 
Queen  Victoria  died  Prince  Hal  disappeared,  and  in 
his  place  King  Edwartl  dissolved  in  twenty-four  hours 
all  the  misgivings  of  those  who  had  never  seen  the 
better  side  of  his  character.  Those  who  stood  near 
him  at  that  time  realised  immediately  that  in 
I'^dward  VII.  the  country  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  monarch  : — 

So  far  from  his  previous  life,  with  its  want  of  concentrated 
energy,  with  its  so-called  frivolities,  and  with  what  men  always 
prejudiced  and  sometimes  insincere  call  its  ceremonial  inanities, 
proving  an  obstacle  to  kingship,  the  sheer  humanity  of  it  had 
left  him  unscathed  of  soul  and  most  extraordinarily  well  equipped 
for  dealing  with  the  giavest  problem  with  whicli  a  Sovereign 
has  to  deal,  that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  problem  of  making  good 
use  of  the  average  man. 

Whether  it  was  a  Radical  politician  or  a  foreign  statesman,  a 
man  embittered  by  neglect  or  one  of  Fortune's  favourites,  an 
hones<  man  or  a  villain,  no  one  ever  left  the  King's  presence 
without  a  sense  of  his  own  increased  importance  in  the  worldly 
■cale  of  things.  It  was  this  power  of  raising  a  man  in  his  own 
estimation  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  King's  inlluence. 
His  varied  intercourse  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  comlitions,  his 
preference  for  objective  rather  than  for  subjective  teaching,  as 
his  old  tutor  said  of  him  in  boyhood,  and  his  frank  interest  in 
the  aftairs  of  others,  had  taught  him  the  most  profound  and  the 
ol'tenest  ignored  of  all  platitudes  that  the  vast  majority  of  men 
.ire  good,  and  that  no  man  is  wholly  evil. 

EUWAKU's    NATURAL    INCLINATIONS. 

The  things  which  Lord  Esher  marks  out  as  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Kijig  Edward  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  the  product  of  his  education.  His 
natural  magnanimity,  his  native  kindness  of  heart, 
his  keen  interest  in  all  men,  women,  and  things— 
these  were  born  with  him  ;  if  he  owed  them  to  his 
parents  he  got  them  before  he  was  in  the  cradle.  All 
the  teaching  of  all  the  pedagogues  did  little  or  nothing 
to  change  him  in  fundamentals.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  fine  tribute  which  Lord  Esher  pays  to 
one  of  the  nobler  sides  of  his  nature  : — 

No  man  was  ever  less  prone  to  attribute  mean  motives,  no 
man  ever  showed  less  resentment  or  rancour.  Not  only  did 
he  give  bis  conlidence  to  those  whom  he  thus  honoured,  with 
singular  unsuspicion,  but  he  forgave  neglect  and  even  an  injury 
almost  too  readily — if  fiTgiveness  can  be  too  generousl j?  granted. 
Biilerness  he  never  felt,  and  anger  which  he  did  leel  was  never 
long  sustained.  The  King's  placability  was  womlerful,  and 
nothing  endeared  him  more  to  those  about  him  than  that  sweet- 
blooded  nature  w  hich  made  him  ready  at  all  times,  when  free 
from  momentary  anger,  to  give  those  of  whom  he  disapproved 
the  benefit  of  a  right  motive  and  of  the  best  intention.  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  phrase  he  was  a  most  Christian  King. 

HIS    I'KRSONAI.    CHARM. 

Lord  Esher  passes  over  the  difficulty  created  by 
the  exaggerated  compliments  jiaid  to  the  King  as  a 
kind  of  combination  of  Bismarck  and  Cavour  in  the 
diplomatic  realm,  and  even  hints  that  his  habit  of 
discussing    the    affairs    of    State    face    to    face    with 


Ministers,  instead  of  having  tlieir  views  formally  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  State  papers,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
late  Queen,  deprived  the  State  of  that  extra  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  which  was  always  King 
Edward's  chief  concern.  This  leaves  Lord  Esher 
more  space  in  which  to  expatiate  on  the  personal 
charm  of  the  King.  He  hated  waste,  the  reason 
being  his  .sense  of  his  kingship,  and  of  the  poverty  of 
millions  of  his  subjects  surging  up  within  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  conversationalists  in  Europe.  In 
his  presence  much  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  knowledge, 
mere  information,  was  apt  to  drop  into  unimportance. 
The  things  he  knew  seemed  majestic  and  significant, 
and  common  learning  appeared  a  mere  accomplish- 
ment. 

THE    SECRET    OF    HIS    POPUI.ARITV. 

The  world  calls  him  the  "  Peacemaker,"  which 
is  his  ideal  ;  Lord  Rosebery  called  him  "  Le  Roi 
Charmeur,"  which  indicated  his  method.  "  A  nobler 
epitaph  no  one  can  desire.  King  Edward  was  beyond 
ail  question  in  the  category  of  the  great.  Character, 
strong,  firm,  and  brave  in  quality,  is  the  true  test  of 
greatness."  As  to  the  secret  of  his  charm  Lord  Esher 
has  much  to  say,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is  well  said : — 

King  Edward's  charm  was  invincible.  The  individual  man 
succumbed  to  it,  and  the  multitude  went  down  before  it.  When 
the  King  walked  into  a  room  everyone  felt  the  glow  of  a 
personal  greeting.  When  he  smiled  upon  a  vast  assemblage 
every  one  responded  unconsciously.  On  the  Derby  day,  when 
the  King  raised  his  hat  to  the  immense  concourse  of  his  people, 
his  salutation  reached  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman. 
This  gift  was  priceless  to  him.  The  fact  is  that,  just  as  their 
hearts  went  out  to  him,  his  heart  went  out  to  them,  and  they 
knew  it.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  pose  about  the  King.  If 
he  visited  the  most  mighty  potentate,  if  he  called  upon  a 
humble  subject,  if  he  went  into  a  cottage  gartlen,  he  was — and 
this  may  seem  ex.iggerated,  although  it  is  the  simple  truth — 
e([ually  interesteti  and  pleased.  His  joyous  sense  of  life,  his 
broad  sympathies,  and  his  complete  freedom  from  ennuit\  made 
him  genuinely  pleased  with  the  lives  ami  homes  of  others.  He 
was  interested.  It  was  no  perfunctory  sense  of  politeness,  it 
was  no  conscious  desire  to  please,  which  made  him  note  details 
and  suggest  improvements  or  alterations  in  a  strange  house  or 
garden.  lie  would  say  to  his  host,  "  Vou  should  cut  or  plant 
a  tree  here,"  or  he  would  say  to  a  cottager,  "  Don't  you  think 
that  flower-bed  would  look  better  so,  or  that  fence  would  be 
better  in  such  and  such  a  position?"  and  he  would  add,  "  I 
shall  see  whether  you  have  done  so  when  next  I  c<ime,"  and 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer  was  that  he  really  cared. 
And  he  did  really  care.  That  was  the  wonderful  thing,  and  it 
w.is  also  the  irresistible  charm. 

This  personal  magnetism  which  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  and  of  millions  who  never  saw 
him  w.is  a  national  asset  worth  more  to  us  in  our  King  than  the 
military  genius  of  a  Xa[ioleon  or  the  diplomatic  gifts  of  a 
Metternich,  because  of  its  more  abiding  quality  and  more 
permanent  results. 


System  and  Organiser  are  magazines  that  act  like  a 
tonic  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  business  man. 
They  not  merely  sup|)ly  plenty  of  hints,  but  they 
convey  an  impulse  and  an  impetus  towards  swifter 
and  more  eflfective  methods  that  it  is  hard  to  resist. 
Nor  does  either  overlook  the  great  importance  of 
moral  and  sentimental  considerations  in  business. 
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IS  INTERNATIONAL  NAVAL  DISARMAMENT 

POSSIBLE? 

"No,"  Answers  a  German  Admiral. 

The  Deutsche  Revue  for  July,  which  publishes  in 

full  the  address  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Peace 

Society  in  London  in  May  last,  also  contains  ah  article 

by  Rear-Admiral  E.  Kalau  von  Hofe  on  International 

Naval  Disarmament. 

THE   DESIRE    FOR    PEACE. 

The  writer,  who  seems  to  be  replying  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  recent  speech  at  the  Nobel  Institute  at 
Christiania,  on  the  promotion  of  international  peace, 
begins  by  remarking  that  the  Tsar's  Peace  Manifesto 
did  not  prevent  the  war  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, or  the  Boer  War,  or  the  Russo-Japanese  \Var. 
More  recently  .Anglo-German  relations  have  given 
rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  though  no  one  outside 
Britisli  spheres  of  influence  could  see  why  the  peace  of 
the  world  should  be  disturbed  merely  because  Ger- 
many was  building  a  fleet  suitable  to  her  needs.  At 
the  same  time  other  nations  have  been  increasing 
their  naval  expenditure,  England  most  of  all.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  great  increase,  the  desire  for 
peace  among  the  nations  has  never  before  been  so 
strong  as  it  is  at  present. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT    AND    THE    AMERICAN    NAVV. 

Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  studied  the  practical  conditions 
of  an  international  understanding  in  the  matter  of 
armaments,  he  would,  argues  the  writer,  have  been 
obliged  to  modify  his  proposals  with  reference  to  a 
Peace  League  of  the  Great  Powers.  Since  the  war 
with  Spain,  armaments  in  the  United  States  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Congress  last  year 
found  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  expenditure. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  very  beautiful,  but 
it  may  become  too  dear.  That  the  American  fleet 
should  have  become  the  second  in  the  world  was 
surely  in  a  measure  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  continues  the 
writer,  is  a  man  of  action,  who  also  speaks  and 
writes  much — not,  however,  from  a  full  heart,  but 
as  a  diplomatist  and  politician.  He  knows  his 
Americans,  and  he  is  imbued  with  the  great  dream 
of  .American  Imperialism.  As  a  means  of  realising 
-American  ideals,  he  recognises  next  to  the  dollar 
a  strong  fleet  and  a  strong  army  as  all-important — the 
police  force,  as  it  is  euphemistically  called  on  the 
other  side  of  the  .Atlantic,  to  keep  in  order  the 
Republics  of  Central  and  South  America. 

WHY    DISARMAMENT    IS    l.MPOSSIBLE. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  international  naval 
disarmament  could  only  benefit  a  few  while  such 
enormous  dilTerences  in  the  size  of  the  fleets  continue 
to  exist.  In  fact,  only  the  strongest  fleet,  namely, 
the  English,  could  have  any  real  use  for  disarmament. 
Till  England  begins  to  disarm  there  is  little  prospect 
of  any  international  disarmament.  Every  idea  of 
disarmament,    concludes   the    writer,    must    be   con- 


sidered Utopian  so  loni;  as  Great  Britain  feels  that 
she  is  not  a  European  Slate,  but  regards  herself  as  the 
head  of  the  British  Empire,  whose  interests  come 
before  those  of  Europe.  The  development  which 
things  on  the  Continent  have  made  in  the  last  three 
decades  does  not  make  England  feel  comfortable. 
Her  political  influence  is  not  so  effective  as  it  used  to 
be,  the  dogma  of  her  naval  supremacy  is  no  longer 
recognised  so  unconditionally,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
her  military  organisation  produced  the  ridiculous 
invasion  panic,  and  compelled  her  to  concentrate  her 
entire  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  But  it  must  also  be 
recognised  that  England  has  begun  to  restrain  herself 
and  to  abandon  untenable  positions.  For  instance, 
she  retreated  bravely  before  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  she  is  less  inclined  to  do  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  European  Continent.  But  she  knows  her  power 
and  force  ;  she  is  too  strong  and  too  proud  to  abandon 
her  unique  position.  Noblesse  oblige.  She  ctill 
believes  in  the  necessity  of  her  unconditional 
supremacy  on  the  seas  for  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
to  her  as  the  chosen  people  naval  supremacy  has 
been  entrusted,  and  she  feels  it  a  duty  to  fight  for  it. 
Critical  times  await  her,  and  as  matters  at  present 
stand  Europeans  must  wait — but  not  disarm. 

Why  not  a  Limitation  of  Tonnage  ? 
The  limitation  of  armaments,  writes  Commandant 
Leonce  Abeille  in  the  mid-July  number  of  the  Rniie 
de  Paris,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  peace  ;  the 
limitation  of  tonnage  would,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
towards  the  organisation  of  arbitration,  and  he  invites 
the  friends  of  peace  to  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
armed  peace  by  taking  up  this  cause.  While  reducing 
the  naval  expenditure  of  the  different  nations,  this 
reform  would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  construct  as  many  units  as  it  chose. 

Three  to  Two  or  Two  to  One? 

Mr.  Elmer  Roberts,  writing  in  Scribner  on  the 
"  German  and  British  Navies,"  thus  explains  the 
present  limits  of  German  ambition  : — 

While  ihe  Gerin.Tn  naval  promulers  have  never  planned  for  a 
navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Hiitain,  they  tio  work  for  a  navy 
thai  would  make  the  British  Government  hesitate  to  attack 
Germany  under  avoidable  circumstances  and  that  would  suggest 
a  civil  attitude  should  the  two  Governmenls  have  diflferent 
policies  upon  a  subject  of  mutual  interest.  German  naval  plans 
leave  to  Britain  superiority  on  the  sea,  but  not  such  a  superiority 
as  leaves  German  shipping,  the  sprinkling  of  German  colonies, 
and  immense  German  inveslmenis  in  other  countries  defence- 
less. Instead  of  a  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  which  repre- 
sented the  ratio  of  naval  strength  on  the  jnorning  the  Kruger 
telegram  was  sent,  the  proportion  when  the  German  projects  are 
completed  is  likely  to  I  e  about  three  to  two  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

Three  to  two,  mark  you,  instead  of  seven  to 
one.  If  England  does  not  insist  upon  two  keels  to 
one 

Mr.  Roberts  warns  us  that  the  British  people  will 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  diminution 
of  their  international  position. 
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HOW  TO  REFORM   THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Lord   Hugh  Cecil's  Pi.ak. 

No  less  than  five  of  the  twelve  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Rei'iciv  are  anonymous.  This  is  rather 
curious,  for  two  of  the  five  might  as  well  have  been 
signed,  for  no  one  can  read  the  first  without  recognis- 
ing Lord  Esher,  and  few  can  read  the  article  on 
"  Two  Chambers  or  One "  without  recognisini;  the 
ideas,  if  not  the  fine  Roman  hand,  of  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil. 

The  article  would  have  attracted  far  more  attention 
if  it  had  been  signed.  No  doubt  there  are  advantages 
in  anonymity  if  anyone  wishes  to  air  his  ideas 
without  connnitting  himself  to  them  definitely  ;  but  as 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  already  expressed  his  opinions 
in  the  House,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  hesitate  to  back,  them  with  his  name  in  the 
Qiiartaly.  Even  supposing  he  did  not  actually  write 
the  article,  I  think  1  am  right  in  assuming  that  he 
inspired  it.  It  is  a  frank  admission  that  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last : — 

If  ihe  Unionist  parly  is  wise,  it  will  make  up  its  mind  that 
reform  must  come.  Tlie  proper  duties  of  a  Second  Chamber 
cannot  be  performed  adequately  by  the  Hoase  of  Lords  as  it 
now  is.  The  Lords  are  always  faced  by  a  dilemma.  Unless  they 
use  their  powers  Ihey  cease  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  Second 
Chamber  ;  if  they  use  them  they  imperil  their  own  existence. 
They  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  sufi'erinij  from  heart-disease, 
who  is  never  safe  unless  he  keeps  perfectly  still. 

So  much  may  be  taken  as  common  ground.  The 
question  is,  how  is  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  reformed  ? 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  suggests  that  the  best  method 
would  be  to  nominate  all  the  rsembers  of  the  House 
by  the  Crown  :— 

If  the  nation  could  be  induced  to  make  the  experiment, 
experience  would  probably  show  that  a  House  of  Lords  consist- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  of  the  hereditary  Peers,  and  other 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  could  be  made  sufficiently  representative  of  all  sections 
of  the  nation  without  any  elective  element. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  other  means  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  secure  for  the  Liberals  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  they  are  in  a  majority  in  the 
country."  The  writer,  however,  fearing  that  the  plan 
of  creating  a  Senate  by  nomination  would  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  country,  makes  another  sugges- 
tion : — 

In  no  case  should  the  House  exceed  three  hundred -in 
number.  If  the  House  is  composed  of  all  three  classes  of 
hereditary,  nominated,  and  elected  members,  then  it  would  be 
well  that  each  denomination  should  be  equal  in  number,  each 
class  being  represented  by  one  hundred  members.  If  the 
elected  eleinent  is  absent  then  there  should  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  both  the  hereditary  and  nominated  classes. 

'ihe  only  method  of  choosing  the  requisite  number  of 
hereditary  Peers  which  is  likely  to  find  favour  is  that  they 
should  be  e'ected  by  the  whole  body  of  hereditary  Peers  them- 
selves, without  any  condition  as  to  qualifications. 

It  might  be  provided  that  only  a  certain  number  of  nomina- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  the  remainder  being 
made  over  a  series  of  years.  Nominated  members  must  sit  for 
life  or  till  a  fixed  age  of  superannuation,  say  seventy. 

For  many  reasons  it  would  seem  advisable  also  that  the 
elected  hereditary  Peers  should  sit  for  lile.     But  there  is  one 


strong  argument  on  the  other  side.  It  might  ije  necessary  that 
after  a  certain  period  the  hereditary  Peers  should  seek  re- 
election by  their  fellows,  no  vacancies  meanwhile  being  filled. 
If  a  reformed  House  included  a  number  o(  members  elected 
from  outside  they  should  in  no  case  sit  for  less  than  ten  years. 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  if  everything  was  carried 
we  would  still  be  face  to  face  with  the  insuperable 
difficulty  that  there  would  always  be  a  ()reponderating 
Conservative  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  As  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  Lord  Hugh  hankers  after  a 
Referendum  : — 

Much  may  be  said  against  the  Referendum,  but  little  that  is 
not  equally  directed  ag.iitist  democracy.  It  woidd  entail  great 
changes  in  our  parliamentary  system,  and  Cabinets  might  have 
to  accustom  themselves  to  accepting  a  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
nation  without  necessarily  resigning,  liut  clumpy  contrivance 
though  it  is,  it  would  have  the  supreme  merit  of  settling  beyond 
question  the  matter  in  dispute — a  consummation  nut  likely  to 
be  secured  without  prolonged  friction  by  any  other  means. 


TOWARDS  A  UNIFIED  EMPIRE. 
The  United  Empire  contains  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  on  some 
practical  steps  towards  an  Imperial  constitution. 
Recognising  to  the  full  the  absurdity  of  atteiniiting  to 
impose  a  full-blown  representative  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment on  our  present  loosely-jointed  Empire,  he 
urges  the  development  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 
This,  shortly  put,  is  his  advice  :  The  King  should 
preside  at  the  next  Conference.  The  Dominions 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  Colonial  Office  and 
entrusted  to  a  real  Imperial  office.  The  Foreign 
Office  .should  be  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
Conference.  The  Conference  should  meet  for 
several  weeks  in  every  year,  and  should  ordinarily 
consist  of  a  special  Minister  for  Imperial  and  external 
affairs  from  every  Dominion  and  from  the  Home 
Country.  At  the  full  Imperial  Conferences,  held  at 
less  frequent  intervals,  the  Prime  Ministers  should 
attend  as  at  present,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
deputation  or  delegation  of  Members  of  Parliament 
from  each  Dominion.  When  the  Irnperial  Con- 
ference meets  next  year,  why  should  not  representa- 
tives of  all  the  free  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  be 
invited  to  attend  the  Coronation  ?  "  Once  such  an 
assembly  of  Parliamentary  delegations  has  met,  its 
usefulness  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Conference  would 
immediately  be  recognised.  So  before  long  the 
Conference  and  the  assembly  would  constitute  a 
deliberative  body  not  very  far  removed  from  a 
Parliament  of  Empire." 


Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  !  In  the  mid-July 
number  of  La  Revue  M.  Charles  Duffart  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  the  International  Exchange  of  Children.  He 
writes  enthusiastically  of  the  work  in  this  connection 
of  M.  and  Madame  Toni-Mathieu,  begun  in  1903, 
but  quite  omits  to  tell  French  readers  that  it  was  the 
Revikw  of  Reviews  which  in  1896  first  organised 
the  exchange  of  homes  between  England  and  other 
countries,  as  M.  Finot  knows. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  NAVY. 
Admiral  Mahan's  Warn  inc.. 
"Excubitor"  conlribiites  to  the  Forfnio/ith 
Ra-icu'  an  examination  of  tiie  paper  which  Admiral 
Mahan  sent  to  tlie  Daily  Mdil  last  month.  "  Ex- 
cubitor" has  very  little  difticulty  in  showing  that 
Admiral  Mahan  has  been  singularly  blind  to  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  problem  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  If  he  had  looked  up  his  facts  he  would 
have  seen  that  against  any  probable  enemy  the 
British  Fleet  to-day  is  stronger,  actually  and  rela- 
tively, than  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

DEMOCRACY    NOT    ANTI-NAVAL. 

Replying  to  Admiral  Mahan's  assertion  that  the 
menacing  feature  in  the  future  is  the  apparent  indis- 
position and  slackness  of  the  new  voters  in  England 
over  against  the  resolute  spirit  and  tremendous  faculty 
for  organising  strength  evident  in  Germany,  "  Ex- 
cubitor "  points  out  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
modern  British  history  when  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  Fleet  at  a  high  standard  of  strength  and 
efticiency  was  more  universally  accepted  than  it  is  to- 
day. Before  Household  Suffrage  was  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  British  Naval  Estimates 
stood  at  ten  and  three-fjuarter  millions;  since  then 
we  have  been  living  under  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment, with  the  result  that  this  year  our  Naval  Esti- 
mates are  forty  and  a  half  millions.  A  democracy  which 
quadrujiles  its  expenditure  on  the  Navy  in  thirty 
years  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
strength  of  the  first  line  of  defence  as  to  need  to  be 
prodded  up  by  the  pins  of  admirals  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  POPITLACE"-  KKENER    THAN    POTENTATES. 

Admiral  Mahan  accuses  England  of  having  aban- 
doned the  Mediterranean,  whereas  "Excubitor"  points 
out  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  maintaining 
a  strong  fleet  in  the  .Mediterranean,  seeing  that  France 
is  practically  the  ally  of  Great  liritain,  and  neither 
Germany  nor  Russia  has  a  single  man-of-war  stationed 
in  that  sea.  If,  however,  war  clouds  threatened 
England  she  could  at  once  appear  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  a  fleet  as  large  as  that  of  France,  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Italy,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Austria.     "  Excubitor"  says  : — 

When  next  Admiral  Mnli.in  feels  impelled  to  intervene  in  our 
domestic  afl'airs,  and  to  refer  cjilemjituinisly  to  the  altitude  of 
the  British  "  populace" — to  borrow  his  own  term,  apjjarently  of 
contempt — to  preparations  for  avoiding  war,  he  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  three  facts  : — 

1.  The  British  "populace"  isspcndinfj  ^[70,000,000  this  year 
upon  its  defensive  forces,  whereas  twenty  years  ayo  it  was 
spending  only  ^[30,000,000.  Increased  expenditure  has  been 
accompanied  Jjy  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
efficiency. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  most  democratic  Goveinment 
which  the  liriiish  "  populace"  has  had,  and  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  that  "populace,"  statid  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  141I1  :  "  We  must  maintain  an  ample  margin  of  security 
:. gainst  all  probable,  or  even  possible,  contingencies." 

(3)  The  "populaces"  over  seas  under   Ihc  British  flag  are 


voluntarily  coming  forward  and  co-operating  with  the  British 
"  populace  '  in  naval  and  military  defence,  providing  a  spec- 
tacle of  democratic  foresight,  activity,  and  realisation  of 
external  dangers  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  all  the  world's  empires. 

IS    ENGLAND    CARTHAGE    NO.    2  ? 

Mr.  George  F.  Shee  in  the  same  number  replies  to 
Mr.  Archibald  Kurd's  article  on  England's  peril  : 
Invasion  or  Starvation.  Mr.  Shee  is  obsessed  by  the 
precedent  of  Carthage,  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  National  Service  League.  His 
article  is  entitled  "  Machinery  or  Man  Power."  Noth- 
ing will  satisfy  him  excepting  the  compulsory  military 
training  of  the  whole  people. 

A  Modest  Request. 

In  the  National  Rnic7U  a  writer  signing  himself 
"Dreadnought"  discourses  upon  what  he  describes 
as  the  Betrayal  of  the  Navy.  He  declares  that  not 
for  twenty  years  has  the  Navy  so  fallen  as  it  has 
to-day.  The  British  fleet  is  deficient  in  all  the  seven 
units  necessary  for  its  efficiency,  with  the  exception  of 
battleships.  He  says  that  the  Navy  is  3,000  men 
short  for  the  current  year.  We  should  have  laid 
down  eighteen  cruisers  instead  of  five.  We  have 
forty-six  destroyers  fit  for  work  in  the  North  Sea. 
There  .should  be  eighty-three  available,  as  the 
Germans  will  by  next  year  have  seventy-two 
destroyers.  He  admits  that  in  submarines  we  are 
far  superior  to  any  foreign  fleet.  In  this  branch  of 
service  we  can  boast  of  a  three-Power  standard,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  submarine 
policy  will  presently  be  repealed  as  a  disastrous 
mistake.  We  have  not  enough  docks,  and  those  we 
have  are  not  big  enough.  There  is  no  reserve  of 
coal,  and  there  is  only  one  hospital  ship  in  the  fleet. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to 
raise  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  at  least. 


THE  LAND  OF  A  THOUSAND  LAKES. 

In  the  August  Travel  and  Explorativn  Helmer 
Findell  glorifies  Finland  as  a  most  beautiful  country 
for  the  tourist  to  visit.     He  says  : — 

The  average  15i  itish  reader  thinks  of  Finland  as  a  snowy  «  aste, 
where  the  few  fur-clad  inhabitants  contrive  to  prolong  their 
existence  on  whale  blubber.  'I'lie  reindeer  is  supposed  to 
provide  the  chief  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  polar  be.ir  to 
tlispute  the  mastery  of  the  land  with  man.  In  reality  Finland 
is  .'Vrclic  only  in  the  winter.  In  summer  the  climate  rivals  that 
of  the  south  of  Kngland.  The  land  is  covered  with  waving 
forests  of  pine  and  fir  and  birch,  and  intersected  by  a  perfect 
network  of  silvery  lakes,  through  which  the  tr.iveller  can 
voyage  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
highly-cultured  and  hospitable  people,  building  great  cities  and 
conducting  a  flourishing  commerce.  Physically,  Finland 
resembles  the  great  North-Western  territory  of  Canada.  It  is  a 
land  of  lakes,  rivers  and  forests,  and  in  both  countries  civilisa- 
tion is  brought  into  closic  contact  w  ith  the  wild.  Few  countries 
in  Europe  offer  such  attractions  to  the  traveller  in  search  of 
beauty,  and  freshness,  and  icst.  It  is  ofT  the  beaten  track,  yet 
the  railway  system  is  highly  developed,  and  the  lake  steamers 
provide  a  means  of  locomotion  w  Inch  makes  the  journey  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  the  holiday. 
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DIVORCE:    WHAT  SAYS  THE   BIBLE? 

Rev.  C.  ^\'.  Kmmiu'  contributes  to  the  Church 
Quartiiiy  Raucio  an  article  entitled  "  The  Biblical 
Teaching  on  Divorce,"  in  which  he  surveys  all  the 
texts  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  bearing  upon 
the  question.  The  Royal  Commission  upon  divorce 
has  not  yet  begun  to  take  evidence  from  Churchmen, 
and,  judging  from  this  article,  they  are  not  likely  to 
get  very  clear  and  definite  leading  from  those  who 
take  their  stand  upon  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  of 
the  Scripture. 

Mr.  Emmet  is  more  reasonable  than  most  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  for  he  would  admit  the  remarriage 
of  the  innocent  party  after  a  divorce  for  adultery. 
He  maintains  it  is  more  honest  and  more  scientific  to 
admit  frankly  that  there  is  no  clear  reading  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  we  must  abandon  any  hope  of  a 
final  and  certain  explanation.  We  can  reach  a  pro- 
bability, but  never  anything  more.  On  this  Mr. 
Emmet  bases  a  very  definite  conclusion,  namely,  that 
we  are  not  meant  to  ajipeal  to  Scripture  for  detailed 
rules  of  conduct.  The  ambiguity  of  the  texts  makes 
it  impossible,  and  this  ambiguity  is  a  warning  against 
relying  upon  "  the  letter  that  killeth."  The  nearest 
he  can  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  is  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

But  though  we  ahanclon  the  attempt  to  extract  a  cast-iron 
cckIc  from  Scripture,  wc  look  for  principles,  and  for  some 
indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  principles  are  to  he 
applied,  .^nd  as  we  have  seen  so  often,  there  is  no  sh.adc  of 
uncertainty  aliout  the  par.imount  importance  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  of  the  ideal  at 
which  Church,  Slate,  and  the  individual  are  all  bound  to  aim. 
Tile  whole  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances is  to  allow  any  modifications  of  that  ideal.  May 
Christians  in  their  leiji>lali'in  still  make  allowance  for  "  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  as  Moses  did?  Our  examina- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  has  shown  that  any  concessions 
can  at  the  most  be  only  very  few,  very  restricted,  and  very 
clearly  defined.  There  is  no  sort  of  support  for  anything 
approaching  the  "American  "system.  But,  holding  strongly  and 
enthusiastically,  as  we  do,  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  marriage  tie,  it  would  yet  seem  over-bold  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  exceptions.  We  have  no  right  to 
make  it  a  case  of  conscience  when  the  State  allows  divorce  for 
adultery,  .^nd  rememlieiing  the  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  vii. 
15,  which  has  the  sanclion  of  ecclesiaslical  tradition  and  law, 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  divorce  for  any  other  reason  but 
adultery  is  necessarily  and  certainly  unscriptural. 

EccLi;siAsr[C.^L  Surviv.\ls. 
Mr.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes,  writing  in  the  English  Rcinau 
on  Ecclesiastical  Survivals  in  Divorce,  devotes  his 
paper  chiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  King's 
Proctor,  which  he  condemns  as  mischievous  when 
successful  and  productive  of  great  hardship  when 
unsuccessful.  He  would  abolish  the  restitution  suit, 
and  declares  that  if  either  party  consistently  refuses 
to  consort  with  the  other  such  refusal  should  con- 
stitute the  offence  of  desertion,  and  should  be  estab- 
lished by  evidence  instead  of  by  obsolete  procedure. 
He  thinks  it  is  inexpedient  to  allow  separation  as  a 
remedy.  If  the  essential  conditions  of  marriage  are 
frustrated,  and  either  party  has  good  legal  cause  to 
be  rid  of  the  other,  the  law  ought  to  grant  divorce  or 


nothing.  So  long  as  our  laws  sanction  separation 
without  possibility  of  re-marriage  so  long  wc  shall 
continue  to  multiply  irregular  unions  and  to  witness 
the  nii.sery  and  crime  resulting  from  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  unnecessary  illegitimacy.  In  all  cases 
alike,  Mr.  Haynes  thinks,  the  establishment  of  a 
cheap  and  reasonable  divorce  law  would  raise  the 
whole  ideal  of  marriage,  and  add  incalculably  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 


SOME  BALLIOL  COLLEGE  STORIES. 

To  Blackwood's  Magazine  Mr.  Norman  Pearson 
contributes  his  memories  of  Balliol  College,  where  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  number  of  well- 
known  and  distinguished  men  as  his  contemporaries, 
beginning  with  the  present  Prime  Minister,  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  know  intimately.  Jowett  was 
his  first  tutor,  atid  the  daily  routine  of  college  life  has 
not,  he  thinks,  altered  much  since  his  time.  Per- 
haps his  most  interesting  recollections  concern  Lord 
Milner : — 

Milner  (now  Lord  Milner)  I  kne\v  much  better  \i.e.y  than  Mr. 
Asquith].  He  was  a  man  of  indescribable  charm.  I  have  not 
met  him  for  years,  but  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the 
fine  intellectual  face,  with  its  winning  smile,  the  gentle  courtesy 
of  his  manners,  and  the  solid  strength,  which  lay  under  it  all. 

Milner's  distinctions  are  many  and  great,  but  in  one  respect 
he  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  unique.  He  was  the  only  under- 
graduate I  ever  knew  who  kept  a  kitten  in  college.  Whether 
this  was  against  the  law  I  know  not.  Probably  the  case  hail 
never  arisen  betbre  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  ".Mods"  .  .  . 
was  allowed  to  caper  about  unmolested  by  the  authorities. 

Another  student,  Lord  Donoughmore,  used  to  keep 
a  dog,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  rules.  One  day 
he  complained  to  the  Master  (then  Dr.  Scott)  of  the 
noise  made  by  the  cats  on  the  roof.  The  Doctor 
listened  quietly  for  some  time,  and  then  said  :  "  Is 
that  a  cat.  Lord  Donoughmore,  which  I  hear  barking 
on  your  staircase  every  night?" 

Other  contemporaries  of  the  writer  were  llie 
present  Archdeacon  of  London,  Bishop  (Jore, 
Canon  .Scott-Holland,  and  "  Jacko  Rawnsley  "  (now 
the  Reverend  Canon),  who  was  quite  a  feature  of  the 
place,  and  even  then  wrote  poems  on  every  possible 
occasion,  being,  in  fact,  the  Troubadour  of  the 
College.  Others,  again,  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  (of  the  C.O.S.),  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero.  Jowett's  maxim,  that 
every  man  ought  to  try  to  he  "  very  "  something,  the 
writer  thinks,  still  contributes  to  the  greatness  of 
Balliol  College. 

"  The  Bible  at  present  requires  for  its  elucidation 
the  gifts  of  the  practising  lawyer  not  less  than  the 
extensive  research  of  the  academic  jurist."  That  is 
the  theme  of  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  legal  study  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  Mr.  H.  .\i.  \Viener,  in  the  Rei'iew 
and  Expositor.  He  points  out  from  the  analogy  of 
the  laws  of  other  nations  that  ritual  was  generally 
associated  with  the  earlier  more  than  with  the  later 
stages.  _ 
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"OXYGENISING  A  CITY": 
After  ExPERrMENTiNG  in  the  Zoo. 

How  Chicago  is  being  ventilated  with  fresh  air  is 
told  in  McClun's  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  The  story 
of  this  fight  with  foul  air  is  something  of  an  epic. 
The  hero  is  Dr.  William  Evans.  He  was  first  patlio- 
logist  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  Chicago.  'I'he  idea 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Zoo  had  been  to  keep 
every  animal  in  the  temperature  from  which  it  had 
come,  and  especially  to  warm  up  to  tropical  condi- 
tions the  lairs  of  the  tropical  animals.  Nevertheless, 
tuberculosis  simply  ravaged  the  Zoo.  Dr.  Evans 
decided  on  an  experiment.  .\  batch  of  twenty 
healthy  monkeys  arrived  one  autumn,  fresh  from  the 
tropics.  There  were  five  sick  monkeys  that  had 
degenerated  since  their  imprisonment  in  the  Zoo. 
Dr.  Evans  persuaded  the  Superintendent,  while  taking 
his  twenty  monkeys  inside  as  usual  for  the  winter,  to 
allow  Dr.  Evans  to  keep  the  five  sick  monkeys  out- 
side. The  sick  monkeys  were  provided  with  no  more 
than  a  thatched  shelter  ;  no  artificial  heat  was  sup- 
plied. Before  the  winter  was  over  the  one  time  sick 
monkeys  had  all  thick  brown,  furry  coats,  their 
muscles  had  grown  large  and  strong,  they  ate  eagerly, 
and  were  extremely  pugnacious.  Meantime  all  the 
twenty  liionkeys  that  were  admitted  in  robust  health 
to  the  steam-heated  house  died. 

.^N  0PEN-.\iR  zoo. 

So  the  Superintendent  recognised  that  he  must 
henceforth  not  make  the  climate  adaptable  to  your 
animal,  but  make  your  animal  adapt  itself  to  the 
climate : — 

The  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  winter  .ind  summer,  now  Iiccinie  an 
open-air,  colil-air  zoo.  In  nearly  all  the  cages  the  hcalint; 
apparatus  was  taken  out  and  the  windows  opened.  .\1I  of  tlic 
tropical  animals,  in  winter-time  foinierly  kept  in  a  high  temper- 
ature, now  breathe  the  air  precisely  as  nature  supplies  it.  There 
are  shelters  provided  for  them,  of  course,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
animals  spend  the  daytime  in  the  open  air.  The  sacred  cattle 
of  the  liast,  the  antelopes  of  India,  the  wild  hogs  of  Mexico — 
all  these,  hot-air  animals  at  home,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
natural  temperature  of  Lincoln  Park.  Probably  nowhere  else 
may  ostriches  be  seen  plou.^hing  their  way  through  the  snow,  or 
kangaroos  jumping  about  when  the  thermometer  is  below  the 
freezing-point. 

.•\s  a  result  of  this  reform,  there  is  no  more  tuberculosis  in  the 
park.  In  five  years  there  has  not  been  a  single  death  from 
this  disease.  In  every  way  the  animals  show  an  increased 
vitality. 

So  much  for  the  Zoo. 

"OPE.Nr-AIR-"lNG    CARS    AND    SCHOOLS. 

When  Mayor  Busse  came  into  office  in  1907  and 
wanted  a  new  Health  Commissioner,  he  asked  the 
medical  profession  to  select  one  for  him.  Their 
selection  fell  on  Dr.  Evans.  Allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence between  human  beings  and  imprisoned  animals, 
Dr.  Evans  set  to  work  to  apply  to  (Jhicago  the 
principles  lie  had  tested  in  the  Zoo.  His  inspectors 
sampled  the  air  that  Chicago  was  breathing  in  all 
kinds  of  places.  It  was  not  before  time,  for  tuber- 
culosis, jmeumonia  and  bronchitis  were  playing  havoc 
in  the  town.      Dr.   I'>ans  set  to  work  to  ventilate  all 


the  street  cars,  which  had  been  hotbeds  of  disease. 
He  caused  the  fresh  air  to  enter  under  the  seats,  and 
the  foul  air  to  be  drawti  out  by  exhaust  appliances. 
Next  he  tackled  the  sciiools,  where  teachers  were 
flagging  and  scholars  were  dull  for  want  of  fresh  air. 
The  rooms  had  been  so  heated  as  to  reduce  the 
humidity  from  the  normal  figure  of  seventy-two  to 
eighteen.  The  schools  are  now  properly  "  humidified." 
In  many  schools  the  motto  has  been  adopted,  "  less 
instruction  and  more  oxygen."  When  the  thermo- 
meter is  ten  degrees  below  zero  the  children  do 
their  work  wrapped  in  warm  clothing  in  cold  rooms 
with  windows  wide  open.  Great  progress  has  been 
made,  both  in  health  and  education.  The  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  have  established  in  one  of  the 
Hull  House  buildings  ati  open-air  school  for  tuber- 
culous children.  Fifteen  invalids,  wrapped  in 
Esquitnau  suits,  cany  on  their  studies  on  the  most 
freezing  winter  days,  gaining  in  weight  and  colour. 

A    WEARILESS    APOSTLE. 

Dr.  Evans  theti  attacked  the  underground  bakeries, 
where  in  heavy  rains  bakers  made  bread  while  stand- 
ing in  two  feet  of  sewage,  and  compelled  the  erection 
of  bakeries  above  ground,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and 
air.  He  also  attacked  the  kitchens  of  the  great 
hotels,  where  the  heat  was  so  great  and  the  ventila- 
tion so  bad  that  the  perspiration  ran  off  the  faces  of 
the  cooks  into  the  soups  that  they  were  making. 
Where  the  law  cannot  reach.  Dr.  Evans  has  set 
himself  to  educate  public  opinion  by  lectures,  by 
cinetnatugraph,  by  sanitary  talks  between  the  acts  \\\ 
theatres,  by  working  the  I'ress  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
supplying  fresh  air  bulletin  boards.  He  also  has 
arranged  for  free  advertisement  of  fresh  air  recipes 
on  unused  advertisement  spaces  on  the  public  cars. 


THE  JOYS  OF  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

In  A'aslis  Ma^asiiie  Commander  Peary  continues 
his  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  North  Pole.  He 
gives  this  succinct  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole  : — 

liriofly  stated,  the  worst  of  them  are  :  the  ragged  and  moun- 
tainous ice  over  which  we  must  travel  with  our  heavily  leaded 
sledges;  the  terrific  wind,  often  having  the  impact  of  a  wall 
of  water,  which  we  must  march  against  the  greater  p.irt 
of  the  way  ;  the  open  leails,  .  .  .  which  we  must  cro^s  and 
recross,  somehow  ;  the  intense  cold,  sometimes  as  low  .as  60° 
below  zero,  through  which  we  must — by  fur  clothing  and  con- 
stant activity — keep  our  flesh  iVom  freezing  ;  the  difiiculty  of 
dragging  out  and  hack  over  the  r.agged  and  "  le.ad  "'-broken  trail 
cnou.;h  pemmican,  biscuit,  tea,  condensed  milk,  and  liquid  fuel 
to  keep  sufiicient  strength  in  our  bodies  for  travelling.  It  was 
so  cold  much  of  the  time  that  the  brandy  was  frozen  solid,  the 
petroleum  was  white  and  viscid,  and  the  dogs  could  hardly  be 
seen  for  the  steam  of  their  breath.  The  minor  liiscomfort  of 
building  every  night  our  narrow  and  uncomfortable  snow 
houses,  and  the  hard  and  cold  ice  floor  of  that  ii;loo  on  which 
we  must  snatch  such  hours  nf  rest  as  the  exigencies  of  our 
desperate  enterprise  permitted  us,  seem  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  diftuulties  of  the  main  proposition 
itself.  We  olten  marched  all  il.iy  long  facing  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, with  the  wind  almost  strong  enough  to  lift  us  DiT  our 
feet. 
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WHAT  CANADA   THINKS  OF   EARL  GREY. 

Mk.  y.  Casiki.!.  Hoi'KiNS,  in  the  Caiiatliaii  Rt-iew, 
writes  on  Earl  Cirey's  administration.  He  declares 
that  the  administration  "has  proved  a  ([uict  but 
apparently  uniform  success,  with  a  more  continuous 
expression  of  public  approval  and  witli  fewer 
elements  of  public  friction  during  its  five  years' 
term  than  in  almost  any  preceding  period."  The 
lines  of  his  policy  are  thus  summarised  : — 

The  first  was  a  cle.ir  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
there  are  two  distinct  races  imbedded  in  Canadian  history  and 
sharing  in  Canada's  development ;  the  second  a  keen  belief  in 
and  frequent  reference  to  the  splendid  material  progress  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  most  vivid  optimism  a.s  to  its  future  ;  the 
third  w.TS  a  vigorous  enunciation  of  the  desirability  of  Canadians 
sharing  in  Imperial  defence  and  helping,  as  soon  as  they  were 
able,  to  bear  the  burdens  in  this  respect  of  the  motherland  ;  the 
fourth  was  an  unfailini;,  ever-pressed  appeal  to  the  higher 
instincts  of  the  people  in  moral  reform,  political  purity  and 
British  ideals  of  life  and  citizenship  ;  the  fifth  was  quick  and 
obvious  recognition  of  the  commercial  and  financial  and  trans- 
portation needs  of  Canada. 

The  Quebec  Tercentenary  is  described'  as  a 
triumph  of  tact,  a  tribute  paid  by  success  to  the 
clever  management  of  apparently  conflicting  con- 
ilitions.  The  writer  speaks  of  Earl  Grey's  enthusiasm 
for  Canada,  his  power  of  appeal  to  its  highest  senti- 
ments, his  appreciation  of  the  actual  progress  and 
potential  development  of  Canada,  the  remarkable 
advance  in  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  his  vigorous  interest  in  the  forestry  movement. 


BERNARD    SHAW'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

In  the  lliblhrl  Journal  Professor  .\.  K.  Rogers 
seriously  endeavours  to  construct  a  philosophy  from  the 
spontaneous  paradoxes  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  For 
Mr.  Shaw  the  evolving  life-force  is  reality,  and 
the  joy  of  life  is  in  seeing  things  in  their  naked 
reality  : — 

I  should  say  that  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy  centres  largely 
about  his  understanding  of  two  words.  Its  positive  b.isis  is  the 
emphasis  upon  instinct  as  alike  the  guide  and  the  content  of 
life.  The  negative  side  is  his  unflattering  opinion  of  the 
emotions. 

INSTI.NCT  V.    ETHICS. 

In  making  instinct  the  centre  of  man's  nature,  Mr.  Shaw 
is  guilty  of  no  startling  heresy.  It  is  the  familiar  doctrine 
that  the  spring  of  all  action,  and  so  of  all  goodness,  is  man's 
vital  impulses.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  two 
ethical  ideas  in  paniculir.  One  is  the  supposed  virtue  of  the 
acquiescent  and  quietistic  attitude — self-denial,  obedience, 
celibacy,  and  the  like.  These  are  but  "canonical  vices,"  since 
vice  is  in  its  essence  nothing  but  waste  of  life ;  and  they  are 
based  solely  on  our  cowardice.  We  are  afraid  of  our  instincts, 
afraid  to  let  ourselves  go  ;  .and  the  result  is  a  complete  discord 
between  what  we  really  want  an<i  what  we  think  we  ought 
to  want.  Then  there  is  a  second  way  in  which  this  conies  in 
conflict  with  popular  ethics.  Moral  law,  that  is,  and  duty,  are 
invalid  for  the  man  of  true  and  virile  morality,  because  they 
substitute  abstract  authoritative  or  reasoned  systems  for  the 
concrete  springs  of  desire  and  appreciation.  There  are  people 
in  the  world,  no  doubt,  who  can  hardly  get  along  without  the 
notion  of  moral  law.     Kut  it  is  with  morality  as  with  the  rules 


of  breeding.  It  is  only  the  underbred  man  who  must  follow 
slavishly  his  book  of  etiquette  ;  on  the  gentleman  its  prescrip- 
tions sit  loosely,  he  can  adapt  himself  by  instinct  to  Ihr 
situation,  and  is  not  afraid  to  transgress  the  letter  of  the  rul< 
when  this  would  better  serve  the  ends  of  true  politeness. 

Mr.  Shaw's  horror  of  the  fundamental  insincerity 
of  a  large  part  of  our  morality  and  his  clamant 
demand  for  sincerity,  stands,  according  to  Mr. 
Kogers,  for  "  a  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  relativity." 
"  To  forget  oneself  in  the  glow  and  rush  of  one's 
task,  that  once  more  is  reality.  To  idealise  one's 
work  as  a  source  of  personal  credit  is  to  take  the 
attitude  of  the  romanticist."  Mr.  Rogers,  however, 
is  free  to  confess  that  when  Mr.  Shaw's  own  ideal  is 
put  before  him  in  the  concrete,  in  Napoleon  or  Ctcsar, 
he  fails  to  find  it  altogether  admirable.  Vet  as  an 
ideal,  he  adds,  Mr.  Shaw's  ijhilosophy  could  on  the 
whole  be  accepted  by  pretty  nearly  any  clear-sighted 
moralist. 

One  does  not  envy  Mr.  Rogers  the  task  of  seeking 
to  extract  a  flask  of  philosophic  essence  from  the 
spray  of  Mr.  Shaw's  iridescent  fancy. 


THE  SAINT  OF  RATIONALISM. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  contributes  to  the  Quarterly 
Rti'inv  a  very  carefully  written  appreciation  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  both  as  a  man,  a  critic,  and  as  the  Saint 
of  Rationalism.  He  admits  that  for  the  moment 
Mill's  influence  has  rapidly  declined  since  1S74  ;  but, 
he  says,  "  Another  generation  as  strenuous  as  Mill's 
own  will  place  the  moral  virtues  of  his  intellect  very 
high  and  will  reinstate  his  reputation,  although  his 
philosophy  as  a  whole  is  not  likely  again  to  be  a  living 
force."  Speaking  of  Mill's  religious  standpoint,  Mr. 
Ward  says  : — 

..Ml  his  wishes  were  on  the  side  of  definite  religious  belief. 
Doubt  was  the  sad  necessity  of  the  twilight  of  human  life.  lie 
preached  in  prose  what  Tennyson  celebrated  in  poetry — the 
moral  superiority  of  honestly  avowed  doubt  to  the  shallow  pro- 
fession of  creeds  not  profoundly  or  intelligently — in  some  c.a.ses 
not  even  sincerely — believed  in.  Moreover  he  regarded,  the 
ideal  theism  which  he  and  many  of  his  friends  held  to— the  duty 
of  conforming  one's  actions  to  a  rule  approved  of  by  an  ideal 
God  whose  actual  existence  was  at  best  uncertain — as  superior 
morally  to  the  actual  theism  of  many  professors  of  Christianity 
whose  conception  of  God  was  not  moral,  who  conceived  of 
llim  as  a  Kcing  revengeful  and  unjust,  whom  they  nevertheless 
flattered,  in  the  fear  that  otherwise  He  should  punish  them,  by 
crediting  Him  in  general  terms  with  an  infinite  and  absolute 
goodness  which  in  particular  actions  they  denied  Him. 

As  illustrative  of  the  later  views  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  Mr.  Ward  quotes  the  following  "  passage  on 
Christ  as  possibly  '  a  man  charged  with  a  special 
express  and  unique  message  from  God '  ": — 

'■  When  this  pre-eminent  genius"  (Mill  wrote)  "is  combined 
with  the  qualitic-s  of  probably  the  greatest  moral  reformer,  and 
martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion 
cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this 
man  as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of  humanity  ;  nor, 
even  now,  woidd  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a 
belter  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life." 
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Photograph  l-y\  [Stfreoscopic  Ct>. 

The  late  Hon.  C.  S.   Rolls. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  C.  S.  ROLLS. 

'I'liii  Hon.  (".  S.  Rolls,  who  was  killed  during 
the  Aviation  Meeting  at  Bournemouth  last  month, 
established  only  a  short   time  before  his  death  by  his 

successful  aero- 
plane flight 
across  the  Chan- 
nel and  back 
the  first  great 
record  made  by 
an  English  aero- 
naut. Almost 
before  people 
had  ceased  talk- 
ing about  that 
achievement, 
Mr.  Rolls's  pro- 
mising career 
was  sacrificed 
to  the  science 
with  which  his 
name  has  been 
so  prominently 
identified.  Only 
last  month  the 
IVor/ii's  Work 
was  referring  to 
him  as  one  of 
the  fine  young  Englishmen  who  are  likely  to  startle 
the  world  with  great  and  fearless  achievements,  and, 
in  the  course  of  its  article,  remarked  : — "  It  is  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  after  all  the  doleful  lamentations 
we  have  had  about  the  failure  of  the  British  in  aero- 
nautics and  aviation,  to  have  a  young  stripling  mount 
his  aeroplane  at  Dover,  fly  across  for  an  afternoon 
visit  to  France  and  back  without  stopping,  thus 
accomplishing  one  of  the  most  sensational  feats  in 
the  record  of  the  sport,  and  certainly  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Knglish  airmen." 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Rolls,  the  son  of  Lord 
Llangattock,  had  already  been  notably  successful  in 
the  Aviation  Meeting  at  Nice  last  winter,  where  he 
made  several  long  flights  over  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  along  the  south  coast  of  France.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  drive  a  motor-car  in  England, 
and  competed  successfully  in  numerous  races  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  winning  many  cups  and 
gold  medals.  He  was  also  a  certified  aeronaut, 
owning  various  balloons  and  aeroplanes.  He  made 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  balloon  ascents,  and  won 
the  French  Aero  Club's  medal  for  the  longest  journey 
during  1906,  from  I'aris  to  Shcrnborne  in  Norfolk. 
One  of  the  young  man's  chief  recreations  and  delights 
was  music,  and  wh.-n  in  London  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  concerts  and  at  the  Ojjera. 

Rkcknt  progress  in  Nyasaland  is  traced  by  Sir 
Alfred  .Sharpe  in  the  July  Joiiriuil  0/  the  African 
Socic/y.  He  speaks  of  the  cotton  planting  by  natives, 
and  the  develoi)ment  of  rubber  and  tobacco. 


TRAINING   BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO  WORK. 

"  1'nkmi'i.c)V.mi;.\t  and  I'.ducation  :  A  Lesson  from 
Switzerland,"  is  the  title  of  a  most  valuable  paper  by 
Mrs.  Crawford  in  the  Dublin  Rcvmv.  She  starts 
from  the  fact  that  our  national  Labour  E.xchanges 
have  proved  that  the  difficulty  is  not  only  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed,  but  to  find  unemployed 
capable  of  doing  the  w  ork  lying  to  hand.  To  remedy 
the  difficulty,  Switzerland  has  taken  many  most 
excellent  steps.  Mrs.  Crawford  mentions  Fribourg, 
one  of  the  smaller  of  the  cantons,  as  having 
elaborated  a  system  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools  that  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  all 
Europe  : — 

Briefly  put,  no  boy  in  Irilmuig  is  free  from  educational 
supervision  until  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enters  the  citizen 
army  for  liis  military  training,  and  no  girl  is  tree  until  she  has 
passed  through  two  years  of  domestic  training.  The  niajorily  of 
working-class  boys  in  the  town  of  Kribourg  spend  the  years 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  what  is  known  as  the  ccole 
sccoiuiairc  fioJfssioniii://e,  a  school  specially  designed  to  prepare 
youths  for  apprenticeship. 

Fribourg  has  provided  compulsory  schools,  or 
coitts  de perfcctionmtnent,  for  the  young  men  who  do 
not  become  apprentices,  the  agricultural  and  unskilled 
labourers. 

COURSE    IN    DOMESTIC    MANAGEMENT. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  provision  made  for  the 
continuation  of  girls'  education.  This  development 
is  due  to  the  Women's  LTnion,  which  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  its  School  of  Housekeeping,  or  Ecole 
Mcnagcre,  throughout  Switzerland.  Fribourg  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Swiss  cantons  : — 

In  the  rural  districts  .-xU  giils,  whether  they  become  appren- 
tices, or  servants,  or  what  not,  must  attend  a  domestic  economy 
school  one  whole  day  in  the  wecU  from  October  till  May  during 
two  years.  Every  district  !i;is  its  koU  minaghc,  many  of  them 
managed  by  religious  communities  or  by  disbanded  French 
nuns. 

The  problem  in  the  town  of  I'ribourg  is  somewhat  simpler. 
There  attendance  at  school  for  all  girls  is  compulsory  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  all  on  leaving  the  elementary  school  nmst 
proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  jiublic  or  private.  To  facilitate 
this  the  canton  has  built  at  Gambach,  a  healthy  outlying 
suburb,  a  girls'  public  day  school. 

The  younger  girls  devote  the  whole  of  tliis  tin;c  to  sewing 
and  elementary  liygiene  ;  in  the  upper  classes  the  hours  are 
divided  between  dressmaking  and  cooking.  Thus  no  girl  can 
leave  school  at  eighteen  ignorant  of  the  domestic  arts.  I  should 
add  that  the  education  being  obligatory  till  fifteen  is  wholly  free 
up  to  that  age,  while  older  pupils  only  pay  a  nominal  fee  of 
ten  francs  a  year. 

The  "professional"  section  is  a  trade-school  of  the  best 
type.  Three  trades  are  taught— dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
fine  white  sewing,  .\ttendance  here,  loo,  is  only  obligatory 
up  to  the  fifteenth  birthday,  but  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
.apprentice  themselves  definitely  ti>  the  trade  they  have  entered, 
such  apprenticeship  lasting  three  jears,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

There  is  a  culinary  department  in  the  Cambach 
School,  which  not  merely  teaches  the  pupils,  but  also 
gives  a  three  years'  course  for  ladies  and  a  ten 
months'  course  for  professed  cooks,  who  are  mostly 
daughters  of  hotel  propriety  >rs. 
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extermination    by    DEPORTATION; 

Or,  inK  TKA(rEUY  of  iiik  VAguis. 
A  TRIBE  of  Indians  called  the  Yaquis  is  being 
exterminated  in  Mexico.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe 
having  dared  to  hold  out  in  rebellion  in  the  recesses 
of  inaccessible  mountains,  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  Dictator- 
President  of  Mexico,  has  doomed  all  Yaqiiis  to 
deportation  to  Yucatan.  This  means  death  by 
slavery  and  torture.  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Turner,  who 
has  penetrated  into  the  scene  of  this  wholesale 
cruelty,  tells  the  story  in  Fry's  Magazine  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Barbarous  Me.xico." 

THE    DECREK   OF   DEATH. 

Mr.  Turner  says  : — 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  a  despatch  was  published  in  American 
.ind  Mexican  newspapers  saying  that  President  Diaz  had  issued 
a  sweeping  order  decreeing  that  every  Vaqui,  wherever  found — • 
men,  women,  and  children — should  be  gathered  up  by  the  War 
Department  and  deported  to  Yucatan.  During  my  journeys  in 
Mexico  I  inquired  many  times  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
<lespatch,  and  the  story  was  confirmed.  It  was  confirmed  by 
men  in  the  public  departments  of  Mexico  City.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  the  odicial  who  acts  as  chief  dcporter  of  Vaquis. 
.•\nd  it  is  certain  that  ^luh  an  order,  wherever  it  may  have  come 
from,  was  carried  out.  as  complaints  of  employers  of  labour  of 
Sonora  indicate.  Vaqui  working  men  were  taken  daily  from 
mines,  railroads,  and  farms,  old  working  men  who  never  owned 
a  rifle  in  their  lives,  women,  children,  babes,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

HOW    IT  WORKS   OUT. 

In  Vucatan  I  soon  learned  what  became  of  the  Yaqui  exiles. 
They  are  sent  to  the  henequen  plantations  as  slaves,  slaves  on 
almost  exactly  the  same  basis  as  are  thousands  of  Mayas  whom 
I  found  on  the  plantations.  They  are  held  as  chattels,  they  are 
bought  and  sokl.  they  receive  no  wages,  but  are  fed  on  beans, 
tortillas,  and  putrid  fi-.h.  Tliey  are  beaten,  sometimes  be.aten 
to  death.  They  are  worked  from  dawn  until  night  in  the  hot 
sun  beside  the  Mayas.  The  men  are  locked  up  at  night.  The 
women  are  required  to  marry  Chinamen  or  Mayas.  They  are 
hunted  when  they  run  aw,-iy,  and  are  brought  back  by  the 
police  if  they  reach  a  settlement.  Families,  broken  up  in 
Sonora  or  on  the  way,  are  never  permitted  to  reunite.  After 
they  once  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  planter  the  Government 
cares  no  more  for  them,  takes  no  more  account  of  them.  The 
Government  has  received  its  money,  and  the  fate  of  the  Vaqui 
henceforth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  planter.  A  President  of  tiie 
Camara  d'  Agricola  de  Vucatan,  the  henequen  planters'  private 
club,  told  me  that  two-thirds  of  these  people  die  oft'  within  the 
first  year  after  their  arrival. 

Till'.     PRICE     OF     BLOOD. 

Mr.  Turner  quotes  from  a  conversation  with  a 
.Mexican  officer  statements  which  go  to  prove  that 
the  order  of  Portirio  Diaz  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flourishing  slave  trade  : — 

"  In  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,"  he  told  me,  "  I  have 
delivered  just  15,700  V.iquis  in  Vucatan — delivered,  mind  you, 
for  you  must  remember  that  the  Government  never  allows  me 
enough  expense  money  to  feed  them  properly,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  die  on  the  journey. 

"These  Vaquis."  he  said,  "sell  in  Vucatan  for  $65  apiece — 
men,  women  and  children.  Who  gels  the  money  ?  Well,  $lo 
;oes  to  mc  for  my  services.  The  rest  is  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  This,  however,  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  for  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  every  foot  of  land, 
every  building,  every  cow,  every  donkey,  everything  led  behind 
by  the  Vaquis   when   they  are  carried  away  by  the  soldiers,  is 


appropriated  for  his  private  use  by   the  official   in  authority  of 
the  locality  from  which  they  have  been  removed." 

So  according  to  this  man,  who  h.as  himself  made  at  least 
$157, OCX)  out  of  the  business,  the  Y.iquis  are  being  deported  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it. 

DOES    PORFIRIO    DIAZ    KNOW    IHIS? 

If  Porfirio  Diaz  knows  this  and  does  not  stop  it, 
he  deserves  to  rank  with  Leopold,  the  Vampire  of  the 
Congo.  But  does  he  know  it  ?  We  shall  see.  The 
facts  in  this  article  must  be  brought  before  him  with- 
out delay,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  hesitates  in 
recalling  his  decree.  If  he  were  to  hang  a  few  of 
the  scoundrels  in  office  who  have  used  his  decree  as 
a  means  of  blasting  his  reputation  and  filling  their 
pockets,  so  much  the  better. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  still  two  years  before  the  nomination  for  the 
next  President,  but  the  Democratic  Party  seem  to  be 
making  up  their  mind  to  adopt  Judson  Harmon,  of 
Ohio,  as  their  candidate. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Judson  Harmon  in  the  World 
of  To-day  for  July.  \\'hen  he  became  Covernor  of 
Ohio,  against  the  strong  opposition  of  many. of  his 
own  party,  people  discovered  that  he  was  a  big  man. 
He  was  a  great  golfer  and  a  tremendous  campaigner. 
He  set  himself  to  work  to  carry  out  reforms  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  great  improvements  in  the  handling 
of  State  funds  and  in  the  re-organisation  of  Public 
Departments,  acting  with  such  energy  and  wisdom  as 
to  secure  a  great  deal  of  public  support : — 

lie  had^been  a  national  figure  in  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and  he 
had  been  an  able  judge  in  the  .Superior  Court  at  Cincinnati,  and 
a  lawyer  whose  fame  reached  throughout  the  Middle  West.  All 
other  Democrats,  except  the  candidate  for  Slate  treasurer,  were 
defeated.     The  Legislature  w.as  safely  Republican. 

Ohio  has  already  suggested  his  name  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  following 
plank  in  his  platform  has  been  accepted  without 
reserve  : — 

"We  invite  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  Judson  Harmon 
and  the  work  he  is  doing  for  Ohio.  Two  yeais  hence  it  will 
have  been  completed,  then  we  can  spare  him  for  larger  duties. 
He  believes  that  guilt  is  personal — is  acting  on  that  belief  at 
home  and  would  act  upon  it  in  larger  fields.  A  high  sense  of 
duty  provides  his  only  motives  for  official  actions,  and  his  sense 
of  justice  alone  compels  judgment.  Firmness  and  strength 
mark  him  the  man  to  supplant  vacillation  and  weakness.  The 
nation  needs  a  real  man,  and  the  Ohio  Democr.icy  here  pre- 
sents and  endorses  for  the  Presidency  in  1912  Judson  Harmon." 

The  reference  in  this  resolution  to  the  assertion  m.ide  by 
Governor  Harmon  in  1905,  in  connection  with  certain  Govern- 
ment trust  prosecutions,  that  "guilt  is  always  personal,"  is 
taken  up  by  several  editors  as  a  coming  campaign  slogan.  Says 
the  New  York  Press,  a  Republican  paper  with  progressive 
leanings  : — 

"  With  those  four  words — '  Ciuilt  Is  Always  Personal  '—Mr. 
Harmon  m.ide  the  people  see  that  the  prosecution  of  corpora- 
lions  as  such,  instead  of  the  imprisonment  of  individu.als  guilty 
of  the  crimes,  was  a  futile  way  to  deal  with  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted against  the  public.   ..." 
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AMERICA'S    ACTIVE    FOREIGN    POLICY 
Under  Mr.  Secretakv  Knox. 
Mr.  Charle.s  Johnston  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Ranciv  for  July  a  very  important  article  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  Secretary  Kno.\. 

A    NEW    ERA — 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  Secretary  Knox  is 
inaugurating  a  new  era  of  American  activity  all  round 
the  world  : — 

It  is,  indeed,  bocominij  daily  more  probable  tliat  the  present 
administration  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  an  epoch  of  larger  and  more  general  pmposes,  based  on 
clear  and  comprehensive  views ;  a  policy  comparable  in 
thoroughness  and  scope  with  that,  let  us  say,  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  or  the  German  1  V-partnient  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the   diplomatic   relations  of 
the  United  States  since  the  .Spanish  war  have  in  .ill  probability 
more  than  doubled  the  work  of  the  Departnient  of  State. 
A   NEW   ORGANISATION  — 

To  meet  this  new  position,  .Mr.  Kno.x  developed  a  plan  which 
is  the  first  noteworthy  departure  ol  the  new  administration. 
He  divided  the  foreign  alfairs  of  (he  United  States  into  four 
great  divisions,  according  to  geographical  and  political 
relations. 

As  a  part  of  this  moderni-;ation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
we  have  the  reorganisation  of  the  diplomatic  service  by  Mr. 
Knox's  lixecutive  Order  of  November  26lli,  1909. 

This  Execiilive  Order  in  efl'ect  takes  llie  diplomatic  service 
out  of  polilics,  by  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  the  Civil 
Service  .\ct. 

A  NEW  AXIOM  — 
We  are  now  entering  the  contest,  not  so  much  for  territory 
or  even  for  markets,  as  for  fields  of  development ;  for  the  intro- 
duction of  organising  power  and  capital,  rather  ihan  merchan- 
dise, into  new  regions.  It  is  therefore  to  be  a  new  axiom 
of  the  present  administration  that  the  department  of  .State 
should  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  give  all  proper  support  to 
legitimate  and  beneficial  .\merican  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries.  American  citizens  and  .American  interests  in  foreign 
countries  are  being  jealously  guarded,  and  perh.aps  now,  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  coumry,  there  is  mean- 
ing the  world  over  in  the  phrase,  "Civis  A'limaniis  sum." 
AND    A    NEW    POLICY. 

Mr.  Knox's  policy  aims  first  at  the  establishment  of 
a  pan-American  entente  in  South  and  Central  America. 
In  the  East  the  conservation  of  China,  the  opening  up 
of  .Manchuria,  and  the  Ojien  Door.  In  Europe  he  seeks 
to  make  the  most  of  his  tariff  as  a  means  of  securing 
lower  duties.  In  Turkey  he  is  seeking  to  push 
American  enterprise  for  all  he  is  worth. 

How  It  Has  Wokked  in  China. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  contributes  to  the  Forum 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  results  that  have 
followed  the  application  of  the  new  policy  to  China. 
He  takes  a  very  serious  view  of  the  situation,  and 
hints  at  a  coming  war  with  Russia,  Japan  and 
England  !     Mr.  .Millard  says  : — 

In  respect  to  the  Uniled  Slates,  this  issue  has  been  raised  : — 
Foreign  nations  have  asserted  the  right  to  interfere  in  business 
transactions  iK-tween  .American  citizens  and  the  Chinese 
Govcriniient,  in  express  violation  of  treaties  between  the  Uniled 
Slates  ami  China,  and  of  numerous  solemn  covenants  of  those 
governments  with  China  and  the  Uniled  States;  a  doctrine 
which  is  susceptible  10  world-wide  application. 

.Americans  will  do  well  10  lake  this  question  seriously.  The 
Far  Exstern  situation  already  has  modified  our  relalions  with 
Japan,  and  it  appears  from  recent  events  that  it  will  affect  our 


attitude  toward  other  nations,  including  England  ;  perhaps  may 
estrange  us  from  her.  If  this  occurs,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
consider  whether  the  possession  by  England  of  her  }■  resent 
naval  superiority  over  us  is  compatible  with  our  legitimate 
national  aspirations  and  growth. 


HOW    TO    UTILISE    MR.    ROOSEVELT. 

An    A.MEKICAN    SVMPOSIU.M. 

The  Editor  of  the  World's  Work  a.sked  one 
thousand  correspondents,  selected  from  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  United  .States,  to  fill  in  replies 
to  a  quest' onnaire  about  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  answers  were  received  from 
men  of  every  profession  and  occupation  : — - 

The  questions  were  : 

1.  Some  men  rei;aid  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  spectacular  auJ  dis- 
turbing force  in  public  life,  ami  they  think  thai  talk  of  him  for 
the  Fresuiency  again  ts  folly  or  worse.  Do  you  hold  this 
opinion  I 

There  were  382  answers  to  this  question — 353  no  ;  29  yes. 
In  other  words,  nearly  13  to  I  were  favourable  to  considering 
him  for  the  Presidency  again. 

2.  Others — some  ivho  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  some  who  do 
not — think  that  he  ought  not  again  to  be  considered  for  the 
Presidency  because  he  held  the  office  for  seven  years.  Do  you  hold 
this  opinion  1 

There  were  379  answers  to  this  question — 310  no;  69  yes. 
That  is  to  say,  only  i  in  about  4§  persons  regard  the  "  third 
term  "  or  any  other  reason  as  a  good  reason  for  keeping  him 
out  of  ihe  White  House  again. 

3.  Are  you  in  favour  of  his  becoming  President  again  1 

To  this  direct  question  whether   they  want  him  for   President 
again    there    were    375    answers — 292    yes  ;  and    S3  no.      In  a 
word,  about  3i  to  I  are  in  favour  of  his  election  .again.    .Among 
these  there  are  of  course  a  considerable  number  of  Democrats. 
In  addition   to   these  direct  questions  a  number  of  gener». 
inquiries  were  made. 

One  of  these  questions  was  : — • 

'■  lVh.it  proportion  of  Republicans  and  Independents  in  your 
community  wish  him  again  to  be  President .' " 

.About   three-fourths   of    the    Republicans    arc    thought    to 
favour  him. 

.Another  question  was  : — 

"  J/oiu  is  he  regarded  by  the  Democrats  0/ your  community  ?  ' 
A  large  number  of  Democrats  will  vote  for  him,  especially  in 
the  South. 

Another  general  question  asked  was  this  : — 
"  If  you   think    that    .Mr.     Roosevelt   should   not    again    be 
President,  ho-.v  could  he  best  use  his  continued  popularity  for  the 
public  weljare  1 " 

The  answers  10  this  take  a  wide  range : — 

United  States  Senator  from  New  York  ...         103 

.Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives       ...  17 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives       ...  i6 

Writer  and  editor  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^2 

Governor  of  .New  Vork...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Head  of  a  University     ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Secretary  of  .State  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Private  citizen     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  7 

One  or  two  think  that  he  should  be  Chairman  of  Ihe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ;  at  the  head  of  the  Panama  Canal  ; 
preacher ;  Mayor  of  New  Vork  City  ;  permanent  head  of  the 
House  of  Clovernors. 


The  open  Court  lor  June  contains  a  most  interest- 
ing and  copiously  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Carus, 
describing  familiar  scenes  and  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalein.  Franz  Cumont's  paper,  "  Why  the 
Oriental  Religions  Spread  in  Rome,"  is  most  thoughtful 
and  suggestive. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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A    NEW   imperial  WATER-WAY. 

From   iiii.   RenKii-.s   lo  Livi-.kpuoi    wrniour 

Transhipment. 

In  the    Canadian  .\[agazinf  for  June    Mr.    L.   t'.. 

Shaw  advances,  in  a  very  unassuming  way,  a  grandiose 

project  of  Empire.     The  scheme  falls  into  two  parts. 


The  need  of  some  such  water-way  is  shown  by  the 
failure  of  existing  railway  facilities  to  co[)e  with  the 
increasing  traffic  from  the  rapidly  developing  North- 
West,  and  by  the  immense  saving  of  water  carriage  as 
compared  with  rail.  Transportation  on  the  Lakes  is 
one-iifteenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  prevailing  railroad 
rates. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  in  population  and 
produce  and  trade  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
suggests  that  even  this  colossal  project  may  prove 
before  long  not  merely  desirable  but  almost  a 
necessity. 


Map  of  suggested  Watercourse  from  Prince  Albert 

to  Montreal, 
lilack  line  shows  uresenl  Cirijal  Lakes  route  from  Montreal 
to  Tort  ."Vrihur.     Dotted  lines  show  saving  in  distance  be- 
tween the  Iwo  ports  I'/rf  Geors;ian  Bay  and  thence  on  lo 
the  Canadian  North-West. 


Chicago' 


The  first  is  the  projected  water-way  for  deep-sea 
steamers  from  the  Georgian  Bay  via  Ottawa  to 
Montreal.  This  21-feet  channel  would  cost  105 
million  dollars,  would  make  a  route  about  400  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  across  Lake  Huron,  Erie, 
Ontario  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Rivrr,  and  would 
save  in  lime  about  sixty  hours.  This  canal  would 
enable  ocean  steamers  to  ply  direct  from  the  western 
reaches  of  Lake  Superior  to  Liverpool.  The  second 
section  is  to  extend  this  all-water  course  from  Lake 
Sitperior  westward  to  Prince  Albert,  and  even 
further.  The  accompanying  sketch-map  suggests  the 
route  :  — 

The  S.askatchcwan  River  is  at  present  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles,  and  is  iiscil  extensively.  Lake  Winnipeg,  with 
an  area  .as  great  as  Lake  Krie,  is  now  being  connected  by  locks 
at  Grand  Rapids  with  the  .Saskatchewan  River,  furnishing  direct 
coniiHunicalion  by  water  with  the  world's  greatest  grain  fields 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies. 

Locks  at  .St.  Andrew's,  in  the  Red  River,  will  give  Winnipeg 
access  by  boat  lo  the  lake  bearing  its  name.  The  Winnipeg 
River,  250  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  all  save  a  short  portage 
at  Fort  Francis'  Kails,  and  for  one  or  two  other  points.  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  another  link  in  (his  inland  water-wav,  is  seventy 
miles  long  and  sixty  wide.  Its  principal  feeder  is  Rainy  River, 
ninety  miles  long,  and  draining  Rainy  Lalce,  of  itself  forty  miles 
in  length.  Taking  in  the  intervening  lakes,  only  a  few  miles 
of  canal  need  lo  be  built  in  order  lo  bring  down  to  Lake 
Superior  the  grain  from  a  district  that,  already  famous,  is  still 
in  ihc  making. 


CAVALRY  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  RIFLES? 

So.MK  very  [il.nn  .sijeaking  is  indulged  in  by 
"  Dutiadar "  in  Bhukuwoifs  for  August  on  the  lost 
lesson  of  the  Boer  War.  We  then  learned,  and  began 
to  teach,  that  our  cavalry  should  depend  on  the  rifle 
rather  than  on  the  sword  and  lance.  But  the  text- 
book on  cavalry  training  of  1907  reverts  to  the  old 
superstition  of  training  cavalry  almost  entirely  for 
shock  operations.  The  writer  sums  up  the  position 
thus  : — 

And  the  lesson  has  been  lost  on  us,  though  we  paid  two 
hundred  million  lo  .acquire  il,  and  it  would  have  been  chf  ap  al 
the  price  if  we  had  appreciated  it.  When  the  Americans 
invented  it  and  showed  its  possibilities,  we  were  blind  ;  when 
Henderson,  our  greatest  soldier-thinker,  preached  it  to  us,  we 
were  deaf ;  when  the  Boers  crammed  il  dosvn  our  throats,  we 
saw  wisdom  for  a  moment  and  then  rejected  il  ami  forgot  il. 
We  have  discarded  ihe  lesson  which  might  have  meant  our 
salvation — which  w.as  our  own  by  right  of  purchase  in  blood 
and  treasure.  It  would  have  come  easy  to  us,  Iwcause  it  suits 
our  natural  bent ;  our  colonial  irregulars  would  have  readily 
grasped  il— they  are  half-way  there  alre.ady— if  our  regular 
cavalry  h.ad  given  ihe  lead  and  indicated  the  true  lines  of 
training ;  and  our  whole  Imperial  mounted  forces  could  h.ivc 
worked  in  unison,  giving  us  the  numbers  and  the  homogeneity 
we  so  sadly  need.  Its  possibilllles  are  beyond  conception. 
Sir  G.  Chesney,  speaking  of  the  American  cavalry,  says : 
*'  30,CXX)  such  horsemen  would,  if  handled  Ix^ldly,  cripple  and 
confound  an  opposing  army  of  300.000,"  and  our  experience  in 
South  .Vfrica  points  the  sanie  moral. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  NEW  DOMINION. 
The  State  of  Soiit/i  Africa  gives  prominence  to  a 
paper  by  J.  M.  Solomon  on  the  Union  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  Pretoria,  and  their  architect,  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker.  The  sketch  given  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
buildings  will  be  in  the  classic  style,  and  on  a  colossal 
scale  suggestive  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  article  shows 
how  Rhodes  developed  men. 

HOW    RHODES    DEVELOPED    THE    .ARCHITECT. 

Herbert  Baker  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  (Jilbert  Scott,  and 
worked  afterwards  under  Mr.  Ernest  George,  A.R.A. 
He  went  out  to  South  Africa  on  a  holiday.  There 
he  met  Rhodes  : — 

The  momcnl  was  opportune,  for  Rhoilcs  was  beginning  to 
find  expression  for  the  rough  iiniuiorcd  art  that  was  in  liim  by 
planning  colossal  ideas  of  building,  and  in  the  young  English- 
man he  discovered  one  who  could  adequately  carry  into  effect 
the  thoughts  of  his  "immense  and  brooding  spirit."  Both  men 
had  realised  the  rich  heritage  which  South  Africa  possessed  irj 
the  architecture  of  the  early  settlers.  Rhodes  expressed  a 
genuine  appreciation  for  its  tine  good  quality,  its  simplicity  and 
strength  ;  and  the  artist  in  the  younger  man  was  quick  to  delect 
in  its  quiet  taste  and  originality  a  style  that  might  he  carried 
further.  He  spent  his  time  measuring  and  sketching  its  details, 
and  his  collaboration  with  Rhodes  began  on  the  remodelling  of 
"  Grootc  Schuur,"  which,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire.  Rhodes  commissioned  his  architect  to 
rebuild  the  house  on  a  new  model,  yet  retaining  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  homestead  ;  and  the  result  is  familiar  to  most 
South  Africans.  "Groote  Schuur"  now  ranks,  alike  for  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  associations,  as  one  of  the  historic  and 
artistic  homes  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

A  CHARACriiKISTIC  COMMISSION. 
The  younger  man's  proved  ability  to  carry  into  efl'ect  Rhodes's 
dreams  of  laying  under  contribution  the  great  Greek  and  Roman 
models  in  his  schemes  for  memorialising  those  who  had  served 
and  given  up  their  lives  for  their  country,  such  as  Alan  Wilson, 
and  his  desire  for  stately  buildings  to  be  an  influence  ennobling 
the  people  of  a  new  country,  led  Rhodes  to  send  Herbert 
Baker  on  a  visit  to  the  land  of  those  "dead  but  sceptred 
sovereigns  "  who  still  rule  the  spirit  of  builders  from  their  urns. 
The  commission,  characteristically  written  in  pencil  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  I  am  privileged  to  quote  : — 

"  March,  1900. 
"  I  desire  you  to  see  Rome,  Paestum,  Agrigentum,  Thebes,  and 
Athens.  I  am  thinking  of  erecting  a  mausoleum  to  those  who 
fell  at  Kimberlcy,  a  vault  and  a  copy  of  raestum.  Your 
expenses  as  to  trip  will  be  paid  ;  and  in  case  1  undertake  any  of 
these  thoughts,  you  will  receive  the  usual  architect's  fee  of  live 
per  cent.  "C.  J.  Rhodes." 

The  fine  memorial  at  Kimberley  was  the  result.  Greater 
schciiics  were  under  way  when,  in  1902,  Rhodes's  life-work  was 
cut  short.  Herbert  Baker's  tribute  tu  the  memory  of  his  patron 
was  the  building  of  the  great  granite  memorial  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  behind  "Groote  .Schuur. "  As  in  all  lofty  art, 
the  beauty  of  this  temple  is  inexplicable,  the  mystery  incom- 
municable. Its  sincerity  and  nobility  are  apparent.  To  see  it 
is  to  realise  with  Goethe  that  "Architecture  is  frozen  music." 

The  new  buildings  will  be  planted  on  the  Meintjes 
Kop,  the  most  considerable  eminence  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  town,  within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of 
Pretoria.  The  central  feature  will  be  an  open 
amphitheatre.  The  dominant  feature  is  the  long, 
low,  cedar  roof,  with  its  great  projecting  eaves,  which 
run  along  the  entire  900  feet  of  the  building  without 
a  break.  The  great  columnar  pavilions,  four  in 
number,  possess  something  of  the  grandeur  of  Cireek 
architecture.     The  chief  characteristic  of  the  design 


is  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  ornamentation. 
For  its  effect  in  detail  it  relies  almost  entirely  on  the 
simplicity  and  durability  of  the  materials  used. 


FROM  ERRAND  BOY  TO  PEER. 

The  Viii/zix  M<t"  for  .August  contains  a  character 
sketch  of  Lord  Furness.  Mr.  Manchester  reports 
that  the  first  situation  of  the  future  peer  was  as  an 
errand-boy.  Next  he  joined  his  brother  in  trading 
in  foreign  produce.  The  Franco-German  War  in 
1870  gave  him  his  opportunity.  He  was  then 
travelling  abroad,  and  bought  largely  on  his  firm's 
account.  At  nineteen  he  was  the  firm's  chief  buyer, 
and  in  a  short  while  a  partner.  They  chartered 
vessels  to  import  their  produce  from  the  United 
States,  and  soon  purchased  their  vessels.  Then  came 
a  great  expansion  of  ship  owning  and  of  ship-building. 
In  1883  he  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  E.  Withy 
and  Co.,  a  ship-building  company  of  Hartlepool.  It 
has  grown  enormously. 

A    .MANV-.SIDED    CAPTAIN    OF    INIJUSTRV. 

Lord  Furness  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  ship-owners  in  the  world,  controlling  as  he 
does  some  135  vessels.  The  firms  in  which  he  is 
directly  interested  employ  40,000  persons,  with  an 
annual  pay-roll  of  over  two  millions.  He  is  or  has 
been  concerned  in  smelting,  steel  manufacturing, 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  ship-owning,  ship-selling, 
ship-chartering,  banking,  newspaper-owning,  railway 
directing,  port  governing,  marine  insurance,  Egyptian 
finance,  Australian  mining,  American  railways,  and 
the  Argentine  meat  carrying  trade.  He  also  owns 
20,000  acres  of  land. 

EXPLAXAIION    OK    HIS    CAREER. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  found  in  his  foresight, 
an  eye  for  the  facts  whicli  count,  daring  in  action. 
He  is  pronounced  a  master  mind  in  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical affairs.  .Mr.  Manchester  recognises  "  his  compara- 
tive failure  in  politics  and  public  life."  .More  than 
once  he  has  refused  otiice.  He  did  not  shine  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  founded  the  Furness  Fund 
by  a  gift  of  _;^2o,ooo  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  worn- 
out  sailor-man. 

A    ROBUST   NONCONFORMIST. 

There  is  in  Lord  Furness  "a  depth  of  moral  and 
religious  fervour  and  conviction."  Wry  early  in  life 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Free  Methodist  Church, 
and  continues  to  be  identified  with  Nonconlormity. 
Though  as  a  landowner  he  has  a  number  of  Church 
of  England  livings  within  his  gift,  the  new  peer  said 
to  his  interviewer :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would 
seek  the  greatest  measure  of  the  fervour  and  the 
ardour  which  rescues  men  ami  women  for  the  better 
life  as  well  as  builds  them  up  in  it,  we  must  look  for 
them  in  Nonconformity." 

His  message  to  the  young  men  of  the  Empire  is, 
"  Never  forget  the  day  of  sniall  things."  He  would 
like  to  see  in  mir  young  nun  more  of  the  grit  which 
is  so  notable  in  Germans  and  Americans. 


Leading   Articles   in   Tiiii:    Ri:vie\vs. 
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WHY    PRIESTS     WEAR    PETTICOATS. 

P>V     IHK    LA!K.    M.    LoMr.KDSO. 

Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  vivacious  way  declares  in 
liis  latest  bundle  of  paradoxes  that  all  the  world  is 
under  petticoat  government,  because  whenever  men 
exercise  the  supreme  functions  of  authority,  whether 
as  priests,  judges  or  kings,  they  always  wear  petti- 
coats. Mr.  Chesterton  argues  that  this  is  due  to  their 
resjject  for  women.  M.  Lombroso,  in  a  posthumous 
paper  publis-hed  in  the  North  American  Ra'inc,  sets 
himself  to  prove  that  in  the  case  of  the  priest's  petti- 
coats, they  were  assumed  not  from  respect  but  from 
jealousy  and  envy. 

THE   ORIGIN    OF    PRIESTLY   GARMENTS. 

After  pointing  out  how  universally  women  are 
despised  among  savage  tribes,  M.  Lombroso  admits 
one  great  exception.     He  asks  : — 

How  can  it  be  that  woman,  held  as  she  is  Iwlow  beasts  by 
man  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  should,  at  the  same  limo,  be  the 
object  of  so  great  veneration  .is  to  be  chosen  as  a  model  by  the 
most  revered  members  of  barbarous  and  ancient  peoples,  to  wit, 
by  the  priests  ? 

Being  unable  to  suppress  women,  "  that  sex  still  obi)o.\iuus 
to  the  priest,"  they  disguised  themselves  like  women  ;  and 
right  they  were,  for  by  this  means  they  came  otV  with  Hying 
colours  ;  became  paramount  and  lorded  it  far  and  wide,  extend- 
ing their  supremacy  even  to  magic  and  prophecy. 

The  priest  therefore  claimed  the  province  of  developing  the 
mcdiumistic  gifts  with  which  she  might  have  been  endowed, 
such  as  telekinetic  force,  telo-3csthesia,  telepathy  and  prophecy, 
meaning  thus  to  monopolise  and  turn  them  to  account. 

That  woman  is  more  subject  to  hysteria  than  man  is  a  known 
fact,  but  fewlmay  know  how  much  more  liable  she  is  to 
hypnotic  phenomena,  which  easily  open  up  the  unfoldment  of 
spiritual  faculties. 

What  remedy  was  left  to  the  priest,  who  saw  despicable 
woman  thus  encroach  upon  his  function  and  incumbencies  ? 
None  better  than  that  of  contriving  to  monopolise  the  prestige 
she  had  thus  far  acquired  and  rule  it  over  her. 

So  the  priest  put  on  the  woman's  petticoats  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  thereby  acquire  some  of  her 
inspiration. 

THE    VATICAN    ANU    SFlRITUALIS\r. 

This  leads  M.  Lombroso  to  a  curious  speculation 
as  to  the  future  relation  between  the  priest  and  the 
medium,  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  seance. 
After  pointing  out  how  invariably  the  priests  first 
oppose  a  new  science  and  then  try  to  profit  by  it, 
he  asks  :— 

How  is  it  now  that  they  do  not  extend  it  to  spiritism  and  to 
hypnotism,  which,  under  the  broad  designation  of  prophecy, 
they  had  long  since  gained  a  hold  upon,  and  the  acquisition  of 
which  cost  them  so  many  sacrifices  ?  Why  is  it,  instead,  that 
through  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  and  the  channel  of  its 
organs,  they  thunder  anathema  .against  spiritism  and  hypnotism, 
in  which  rapid  strides  and  discoveries  are  daily  being  m.ade  ? 
The  re.ason  is  obvious  ;  it  is  because  they  have  not  as  yet  found 
the  way  and  means  of  appropriating  the  phenomena  to  their 
functions  ;  and  yet  the  task  of  monopolising  even  tliese  would 
not  be  difficult  for  them. 

.So  will  it  turn  out  likewise  with  spiritualism,  for  when 
mediuniislic  phenomena  shall  have  gained  headway,  and  this 
they  will  surely  not  be  long  in  doing,  then  they  will  justly 
serve  as  a  basis  to  a  new  religion,  and  the  priest,  as  of  yore, 
will  embrace  the  new  revelation  and  turn  it  to  account  as  he 
has  always  done.     Evolution  is  the  law  even  in  priestcraft. 


BRITISH     RULE     IN     INDIA. 

l!v  Liiui)  Cl-rzon  or  Ki;iji.i;;,ion. 
In  the  North  American  Rei<iew  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston  is  engaged  in  instructing  our  American 
kinsfolk  as  to  the  manifold  virtues  of  Iiritish  rule  in 
India.  The  first  instalment  of  the  lesson  appeared  in 
July. 

ITS    MATERIAL    ADVANTAGES    TO    INDIA. 

Lord  Curzon  tells  his  readers  that  "  the  amount  of 
British  ca[)ital  invested  in  India  for  Us  commercial 
and  industrial  development  (including  the  employment 
of  its  people)  is  estimated  as  at  least  ;^35o, 000,000." 
He  dwells  upon  the  strength  which  the  possession  of 
India  gives  to  the  Empire  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  although,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  India,  the  Indian  army  is  by  far  the 
smallest  in  the  world." 

Lord  Curzon  says  he  was  able  to  send  out  "  to  South 
Africa  in  the  Boer  campaign  13,200  British  officers 
and  men  from  the  British  army  in  India,  and  9,000 
natives,  |>rincipally  followers.  To  China  we  dis- 
patched from  India  1,300  British  officers  and  men, 
20,000  native  troops,  and  17,500  native  followers." 

Lord  Curzon  puts  to  the  credit  to  British  rule  the 
fact  that  many  hundred  thousand  native  Indians  have 
emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  are 
86,000  in  Trinidad,  10,000  in  Jamaica,  105,000  in 
British  Guiana,  and  206,000  in  Mauritius.  "  We  have 
even  been  able  to  spare  surplus  labour  for  other 
Powers— the  French  in  Reunion,  and  the  Dutch  in 
Dutch  Guiana.  Indian  coolies  have  penetrated  to 
the  remote  Pacific ;  and  the  Fiji  Islands  contains 
17,000."  Natal  has  been  built  up  by  its  115,000 
Indian  settlers.  The  Uganda  railway  was  built  by 
20,000  Indian  coolies.  Every  year  15,000  to  20,000 
coolies  emigrate  from  India. 

ITS    MORAL   ADVANTAGE    TO    BRITAIN. 

Lord  Curzon  says  : — 

To  me,  however,  it  is  less  in  its  material  than  in  Its  moral 
and  educative  aspects  that  India  has  always  appeared  to  confer 
so  incomparable  a  boon  upon  the  British  race.  Just  as  the 
Indian  army  is  to  the  young  subaltern  the  finest  available  school 
of  manhood  and  arms,  so  also  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  a 
training-ground  for  British  character  that  is  not  without  its 
effect  both  upon  the  Empire  and  the  race.  The  former  .service 
is  demonstrated  by  the  constant  drain  upon  India  for  irrigation 
officers  and  engineers,  for  postal  and  telegraph  and  "forest 
oliicers,  for  financiers  and  administrators  all  over  the  world. 
The  men  whom  she  has  trained  are  to  be  encountered  in  regions 
as  far  apart  as  Nigeria  and  China,  the  Cape  and  Siam.  They 
are  among  the  administrative  pioneers  of  the  Knipire.  To  those 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service  who  never  leave  the  country  no  such 
field  of  .adventure  opens.  Hui  India  develops  in  them  a  sense 
of  duty  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  faculties  of 
administration  and  command  which  are  among  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  British  race.  Acting  and  not  talkinc,  workin" 
and  not  boasting,  they  pursue  their  silent  and  cftcn  unknown 
careers,  bequeathing  a  tradition  to  their  families  which  is  some- 
times perpetuated  for  generations  and  leaving  a  permanent  ami 
wholesome  imprint  on  the  national  character. 

In  the  Re-union  Magazine  Claude  Eustace  Sheb- 
beare  gives  an  historical  and  critical  account  of  the 
King's  oath  and  declaration. 
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A  MODEL  NATION   OR  A   HUGE  FRAUD  : 
Which  is  Swiizerlanu? 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  has  an  intimate  i<now- 
Ifdgc  of  the  most  revealing  elements  in  the  national 
character  of  the  peoples  of  Eurojx-,  writes  in  Ccruhill 
as  an  advocatus  dtaholi  of  the  latter-day  Swiss.  She  was 
told  by  a  cosmopolitan,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
Switzerland,  that  "  the  Swiss  are  the  most  intolerable 
people  in  Europe,  the  most  conceited  and  narrow- 
minded,  the  most  grasping  and  egotistic "  ;  "  one 
might  think,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they  had  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  all  virtues,  all  talents,  all  good  gifts 
of  any  kind.  As  a  jjoint  oi  fact,  they  are  nothing 
but  a  huge  fraud."  This  challenge  set  Miss  Sellers 
investigating.  What  she  reports  is  distinctly 
surprising. 

An  association  of  Swiss  Feministes,  meeting  in  mid- 
winter to  dispense  free  milk  to  the  children  of  the 
sufiering  poor,  resolved  that  no  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  should  have  a  single  drop,  even  though  lack 
of  milk  meant  death.  They  also  decided  that  a 
woman,  faced  with  starvation,  should  not  be  helped 
because  they  had  no  proof  that  she  had  not  at  some 
time  done  something  discreditable.  They  knew 
nothing  to  her  discredit. 

THE    SWISS    PATRICI.'iN    CASTE. 

Miss  Sellers  mentions  a  lady  who  wa's  a  patrician, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Swiss  families,  who 
remarked  loftily,  "  We  do  not  know  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique," as  though  that  body  were  made  up  of  very 
inferior  persons  indeed.  Miss  Sellers  proceeds,  "  Swiss 
patricians  plume  themselves  on  being  the  most  exclu- 
sive aristocracy  in  Europe."  'i'hey"  associate  solely 
with  one  another.  I'hey  dislike  foreigners,  because 
they  have  made  living  dearer  and  "servant-maids 
scarcer,  'i'hey  do  not  know  their  own  President,  and 
would  .shudder  at  visiting  his  Ministers. 

TYRANNY    OK   THE    POLICE. 

The  tyranny  of  the  police  is  said  to  be  appalling. 
A  canary  in  an  .'Vmerican  lady's  birdcage,  hung  at  the 
window,  took  a  bath,  and  shed  one  drop  of  water  on 
the  bonnet  of  a  Swiss  lady  who  was  passing.  The 
American  lady  was  fined  five  francs.  \  foreign 
resident  was  tined  ten  francs  because  his  girl  had 
plucked  three  buttercups  growing  on  land  where  siie 
had  played  for  years,  but  which  had  recently  changed 
owners.  One-half  of  every  fine  levied  goes  to  the 
gendarme.  Out-relief  was  given  to  fairly  well-off 
Swiss  burghers.  No  foreigner  ever  wins  in  a  suit 
against  a  native.  A  Swiss  lawyer  admitted  that  no 
one  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  freedom  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term.  An  old  Swiss  farmer 
presented  the  daughter  of  an  American  cousin  who 
kept  house  for  hin)  with  a  silver  watch  and  a  hundred 
francs.  His  nephews  secured  from  the  Courts  a 
decree  pronouncing  him,  on  the  score  of  prodigality, 


unfit  to  manage  his  own  affairs.     The  Federal  Court, 
appealed  to,  annulled  the  decree. 

THE    MENACE   OF   THE    PENAL   WORKHOUSE. 

The  local  authorities  may  pronounce  a  man  unfit 
to  manage  his  own  aftairs,  no  matter  how  sharp-witted 
he  may  be  ;  or  they  may  send  him  to  a  home  for 
inebriates,  although  he  be  fairly  temperate  ;  or  to  a 
penal  workhouse,  though  he  be  self-supporting  and 
industrious.  Any  working  man  could  be  sent  to  their 
penal  workhouse,  quite  irrespective  of  his  merits; 
and  working  men  were  sent  there,  not  when  work  was 
most  scarce,  but  when  it  was  most  needed  by  their 
self-supporting  and  money-making  penal  workhouses. 
Suppose  a  man  is  spending,  week  by  week,  all  that 
he  earns,  then,  says  Miss  .Sellers,  the  local  authorities, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  local  police,  may  send 
him  to  a  penal  workhouse,  on  the  pretence  that  his 
conduct  may  later  make  him  destitute,  and  therefore 
a  burden  on  the  community.  The  local  authoiities 
belong  to  the  lower  middle-class,  many  of  them  being 
innkeepers. 

NEITHER    BEAUTIFUL    NOR    CLEVER. 

Miss  Sellers  goes  on  to  declare  that  out  of  eight 
hundred  Swiss  women  there  was  not  one  whom  any 
truthful  person  could  have  dubbed  beautiful,  hand- 
some, or  even  pretty.  Nor  are  the  Swiss  even  allowed 
to  be  clever.  She  found  them  as  a  race  quite  extra- 
ordinarily dull,  narrow  and  uninteresting,  never  heard 
to  say  anything  witty,  or  to  make  a  good  joke,  or  even 
an  original  remark.  They  seem  to  know  and  to  care 
nothing  for  what  is  passing  in  other  countries.  In 
the  senior  class  of  a  model  school  they  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  English  King  ;  only  six  knew  that 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  ruled  in  Germany ;  only  three  that 
Franz  Josef  ruled  in  Austria;  only  one  knew  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  President.  None  knew  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  France. 

TIIK    AGED    LARGELY    IMBECILE. 

The  old  age  homes  impressed  Miss  Sellers  as 
though  they  were  an  idiot  asylum.  Never  was  she  in 
a  country  where  in  proportion  to  the  population  she 
saw  so  many  old  men  and  women  who  were  mentally 
afflicted.  Most  of  the  old  people  among  the  working 
classes  are  more  or  less  imbecile,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
them  drinking  so  much  absinthe  when  they  were  young. 
She  was  assured  by  a  comiietent  authority  that  she 
would  find  no  work  of  real  genius  written  by  a  Swiss, 
no  drama,  nor'jjoem,  nor  novel,  no  masterpiece  of 
any  sort  ;  nor  any  |)icture  of  the  first  order,  nor  any 
piece  of  sculpture  that  was  the  handiwork  of  a 
Swiss.  Nor  did  she  find  them  kindly,  humane,  or 
moral.  Even  in  Calvin's  own  town,  CJeneva,  it  was 
admitted  quite  cheerfully  that  there  were  more  dis- 
orderly houses  per  head  of  the  poinilation  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  luirope's  model  nation  is, 
she  concludes,  a  huge  fraud. 


LiiADiNG   Articles   in   thh    Reviews. 
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VARIOUS  VIEWS  UPON  JAPAN. 

Thk  Times  last  month  publishctl  a  special  number 
devoted  to  Japan,  which  is  much  too  large  to  be  read 
by  any  ordinary  mortal ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  good 
business  for  the  Times  as  a  kind  of  colossal  write-up. 
I  only  supplement  this  huge  mass  of  printed  matter 
by  one  or  two  extracts  from  magazines  which  give 
points  of  view  which  do  not  find  expression  in  the 
Times  Supi)lement.  The  first  is  the  article  on  "  The 
Japanese  Soul,"  which  appears  in  the  Rei've  Gaihak 
(Paris)  from  the  pen  of  Jules  Leclercq,  the  well- 
known  French  traveller  and  journalist.  The  writer,  who 
professes  to  have  a  s])ecial  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  Japanese  disposition,  doubts  "  the  sincerity  of 
the  smiles  and  bows  which  they  lavish  on  foreigners." 
'■  Simple  indeed  must  be  those  who  are  deceived  by 
them."     He  boklly  remarks  : — 

Under  this  feigned  politeness,  whicli  is  merely  a  mechanical 
and  hollow  piece  of  flattery,  they  conceal  a  proiound  aversion 
for  foreigners.  This  feclinj;  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  hurst 
out  into  violence  as  brutally  as  the  cannon  shot  with  which  the 
Japanese  fell  upon  the  Russians  without  previous  tleclaration 
of  war.  This  was,  of  course,  a  proceeding  quite  unworthy  of 
a  nation  which  boasts  of  being  chivalric.  The  Japanese  have 
studied  our  civilisation  merely  for  the  sake  of  contending  with 
us.     Their  cry  is  "  Death  to  the  barbarians  !  " 

This  writer  says  that  "  British  arrogance "  is 
humility  "  compared  with  the  conceit  of  the 
Japanese."  "  They  threaten  to  inflict  upon  America 
the  same  treatment  they  dealt  to  China."  Mr. 
Leclercq  does  not  spare  the  Japanese  in  the  matter 
of  commercial  honesty.  "  They  are  unscrupulous  in 
their  business  methods,"  he  remarks  casually. 

The  second  article  appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Tdiyo,  perhaps  the  most  influential  monthly  in  Tokyo. 
It  is  written  by  Mr.  N'akahashi,  president  of  one  of 
the  greatest  steamship  companies  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Nakahashi  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
the  prospect  of  a  collision  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  : — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  population  increases  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  every  year,  and  the  time  will  come  before  many 
years  when  we  will  be  lorced  to  find  some  new  outlet  for  the 
surplus  population.  Some  of  the  .South  American  Republics 
seem  willing  to  receive  our  immigrants,  but  even  South  America 
will  not  favour  the  unrestricted  immi^jration  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  native  races  and  insti- 
tutions. Should  diplomatic  complications  arise  between  a 
South  American  .Slate  anil  Japan  on  account  of  popular  demon- 
stration against  our  imniigranls  such  as  has  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  United  States,  following  the 
principle  of  the  .Monroe  Doctrine,  will  interfere  with  our  policy 
m  behalf  of  the  South  American  country.  An  Amcricnn- 
Japanese  conflict  seems  an  inevitable  corollary  of  a,  policy  aiming 
at  the  encouragement  of  the  emigration  of  our  population  to 
South  America. 

In  contrast  to  these  gloomy  views  I  quote  the 
following  account  of  the  progress  of  Japanese 
women  by  Jiro  Shimoda  in  the  Japan  Aloi^ar.iiie 
(Tokyo)  :— 

To-day  the  intellectual  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  world 
is  attracting  the  women  of  Japan  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
effect  is  Ijcneficial,  because  it  is  leading  our  women  to  see 
that  they  owe  a  duly  to  the  State  and  to  society  as  well  as  to 


the  home.  This  change  has  been  eflccted  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Occidental  philosophy  and  literature;  and  the 
ide.as  of  some  of  our  women  are  becomii\g  so  Westernised  that 
they  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  independence  of  woman. 
The  women  of  Japan  are  watching  the  development  of  feminism 
in  the  West.  

ROOSEVELT  ON   AFRICAN   MISSIONS. 

In  Serihier's  for  .August  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
continues  the  narrative  of  his  .African  travels.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  slaughter  of  wild  beasts,  but  there 
are  other  elements  of  more  general  interest.  He 
speaks  of  Uganda  as  essentially  a  black  man's 
country,  destined  never  to  be  a  white  man's  country, 
and  he  rejoices  that  the  widely-spread  rule  of  a 
strong  European  race  in  lands  like  .Africa  gives  a 
chance  for  nascent  cultures,  nascent  civilisations  to 
develop  without  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the 
surrounding  gulfs  of  savagery.  He  bears  this' witness 
to  the  work  of  missions  in  Africa  : — 

Those  who  complain  of  or  rail  at  missionary  work  in  Africa, 
and  who  conllne  themselves  to  pointing  out  the  undoubtedly  loo 
numerous  errors  of  the  missionaries  and  shortcomings  of  their 
flocks,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  even  if  the  light  which 
has  been  let  in  is  but  feeble  and  grey  it  has  at  least  dispelled  a 
worse  than  .Stygian  ilarkness.  As  soon  as  native  African  reli- 
gions— practically  none  of  which  have  hitherto  evolved  any 
substantial  ethical  b;isis — develop  beyond  the  most  primitive 
stage  they  tend,  notably  in  middle  and  Western  Africa,  to  grow 
into  malign  creeds  of  unspeakable  cruelty  and  immorality,  with 
a  bestial  and  revolting  ritual  and  ceremonial.  Even  a  poorly 
taught  and  imperfectly  understood  Christianity,  with  its  under- 
lying foundation  of  justice  and  mercy,  represents  an  immeasur- 
able advance  on  such  a  creed. 

Where,  as  in  Uganda,  the  people  are  intelligent  and  the 
missionaries  unite  disinterestedness  and  zeal  with  comition  sense, 
the  result  is  astounding.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Uganda 
are  now  Christian,  I'roteslant  or  Catholic  ;  and  many  thousands 
among  them  are  sincerely  Christian  and  show  their  Christianity 
in  practical  fashion  by  putting  conduct  above  ceremonial  and 
dogma.  Most  fortunately,  Protestant  and  Catholic  seem  now 
to  be  growing  to  work  in  charity  together,  and  to  show  rivalry 
only  in  healthy  eft"ort  against  the  common  foe;  there  is  certainly 
enough  evil  in  the  world  to  ofler  a  target  at  which  all  good  men 
can  direct  their  shafts,  without  expending  them  on  one  .another. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  met  at  Bishop 
Hanlan's  mission  in  Uganda  a  friend.  Mother  Paul, 
an  American,  who  spoke  to  him  not  merely  in  his 
language  but  in  his  neighbourhood  dialect. 


Why  Oriental  Religions  Spread  in  Rome. 

Mk.  Fkan/ Cumont,  in  the  Open  dV//// for  June, 
thus  summarises  his  explanation  of  the  causes  why 
the  religions  of  the  East  superseded  the  religion  of 
Rome  and  Clreece.     He  says  : — 

The  Oriental  religions  acted  upon  the  senses,  the  intellect 
and  the  conscience  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  gained  ahold 
on  the  entire  man.  Compared  with  the  ancient  creeds,  ihcy 
appear  to  have  ofl'ered  greater  beauty  of  ritual,  greater  truth  of 
doctrine,  and  a  far  superior  morality.  The  imiiosing  ceremonial 
of  their  festivilics  and  the  alternating  pomp  and  sensuality, 
gloom  and  exaltation  of  their  services  ap|naled  especially  to  the 
simple  and  the  humble,  while  the  progressive  revelation  of 
ancient  wisdom,  inherited  from  the  old  and  distant  Orient, 
captivated  the  cultured  mind.  Souls  were  gained  by  the  promise 
of  .spiritual  purification  and  the  prospect  of  eternal  h,ippiness. 
The  worship  of  the  Koman  gods  was  a  civic  duty  ;  the  worship 
of  the  foreign  gods  the  expression  of  a  personal  belief. 
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RUSKIN,     CARLYLE,     JOHNSON, 
Trounced  by  Brander  Matihews. 

There  is  an  article  by  Brander  Matihews  in  the 
Century  for  July  entitled  "  The  Devil's  Advocate, 
with  Suggestions  of  \\'hat  He  May  Say  about  Three 
Celebrated  Writers" — namely,  John  Ruskin,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  Samuel  Johnson, 

RUSK.IN. 

Ruskin  was  a  master  rhetorician.  Henry  James  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  as  to  Ruskin's  world  of  art 
'  being  a  place  where  we  may  take  life  easily,  woe  to 
the  luckless  mortal  who  enters  it  with  any  such  dis- 
position :  instead  of  a  garden  of  delight  he  finds  a 
sort  of  assize-court  in  perpetual  session.' " 

Brander  Matthews  goes  on  to  add  : — 

It  is  a  fact,  whatever  its  significance,  that  Ruskin's  contribu- 
tions to  economic  theory  have  been  brushed  aside  by  nearly  all 
serious  students  of  social  conditions  with  the  same  contempt  dis- 
played by  painters  and  architects  toward  his  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  these  sub- 
jects hold  that,  although  Ruskin  could  talk  beautifully,  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

In  proof  of  which  Lord  Avebury  is  quoted ! 
Admirers  of  Ruskin  will  probably  regard  Lord 
Avebury  as  a  rudimentary  survival  of  the  pre- 
Ruskinian  days.  Even  Lord  Avebury's  eulogy  that 
Ruskin's  writings  are  "  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit " 
is  hotly  impugned  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  :— 

Ruskin,  in  a  very  large  part  of  his  writings,  was  notoriously 
querulous  and  scornful.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  Christian 
virtue  of  humility  in  a  writer  who  degenerated  into  little  better 
than  a  common  scold.  Can  even  the  most  devoted  adujircr  of 
Ruskin  claim  that  he  w.-is  dowered  with  the  essential  Christian 
virtues  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity?  He  had  very  bad 
manners,  and  they  were  rooted  in  a  belligerent  self-esteem  and 
in  an  otTensive  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

CARLYLE. 

Of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  says 
that  he  "  shrank  from  no  self-revelation  of  his  selfish 
disregard  for  his  fellow-beings  "  : — 

Carlyle  was  unforgivably  contemptible  in  his  reference  to 
Charles  I^mb,  a  far  nobler  character  than  himself.  He  defended 
Eyre,  the  brutal  governor,  and  he  sneered  at  Howard,  the 
prison  reformer.  He  had  the  infelicity  of  being  wrong-headed 
on  the  wrong  side  ;  he  saw  no  harm  in  slavery  ;  and  he  boasted 
that  he  longed  "to  get  his  knife  into  George  Washington." 
He  became  bitterly  jealous  of  Emerson,  to  whom  he  was  under 
obligation  for  money  at  a  time  when  money  was  most  welcome 
to  him.  There  was  envious  condescension  in  his  remark  to 
Colonel  Higginson  thai  Emerson  thought  "everybody  in  the 
world  as  good  as  himself."  Certainly  Carlyle  made  sure  that 
nobody  could  ever  truthfully  make  a  similar  remark  about  him. 

If  the  Devil's  Advocate  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he 
may  be  moved  to  insinuate  that  envy  is  the  keynote  of  Carlyle's 
character — the  mean  envy  of  a  peasant,  aware  of  great  gifts,  yet 
uneasy  in  the  company  of  those  better  graced  than  himself. 
This  envy  prompted  his  self-consciousness  to  self  display  in  total 
disregard  of  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  Ualton  met 
him  at  the  Ashburlons'.  and  thoULjht  him  "the  greatest  bore 
that  a  house  could  tolerate,"  raving  against  degeneracy  "with- 
out any  facts  in  justification,  and  contributing  nothing  to  the 
information  or  pleasure  of  the  company." 

In  hi',  writings,  t^'arlyle  revealed  the  same  failings  ,is  in  his  con- 
duct. He  treated  the  statesmen  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
an  insular  insolence  which  is  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  unjustifiable. 


He  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  century,  since  he  was  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  two  most  salient  characteristics,  the  demo- 
cratic movement  and  the  scientific  spirit.  His  work  w.-is  essen- 
tially negative  and  destructive;  a  man  might  leain  from  him 
what  to  hate,  but  never  what  to  love.  His  political  philosophy, 
«ith  ils  reliance  upon  an  inspired  dictator,  a  man  on  horseback, 
is  a  blatant  anachronism,  discredited  long  before  Carlyle  was 
born.  .And  he  was  absurdly  inconsistent  in  his  own  practice  ; 
as  it  has  been  put  pithily,  "  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  silence 
in  forty  volumes."  He  pretended  to  despise  mere  words,  yet  he 
was  himself  essentially  a  phr.iSL-maker. 

The  most  serious  charge  is  advanced  by  Professor 
Morse  Stephens : — 

He  has  recorded  how  Carlyle  deliberately  neglected  the 
enormous  collection  of  French  Revolutionary  pamphlets  in  the 
Hritish  Museum.  These  documents  are  absolutely  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  of  those  troublous  times  ;  but  Carlyle  refused 
to  profit  by  them,  simply  because  the  authorities  of  the  library 
declined  to  set  aside  a  special  room  for  him  in  which  to  consult 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  wantonly  ignored  these  sources 
of  information  that  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution,"  with  all  its 
gleams  of  genius  and  its  flashes  of  insight,  is  as  fantastic  as  it  is, 
a  nightmare  of  history. 

J<1IIXS0N. 

Of  Samuel  Johnson  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  says 
that  his  critical  decisions  on  Shakespeare  are  often 
only  a  little  less  absurd  than  his  judgments  on  Milton. 
In  his  conversations,  as  in  his  writing,  he  disjjlayed 
the  same  trampling  arrogance  that  we  discover  in 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  His  style  is  as  artificial  and 
demoralising  as  the  style  of  Carlyle.  '  Johnson  was 
on  occasion  harsh  and  brutal,  used  his  strength  often 
to  crush  down  the  weak ;  he  was  a  wretched  glutton, 
and  pitiably  superstitious. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
In  the  July  Century  Mr.  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  being  circulated  in  China 
and  Japan.  He  describes  the  important  event  in  the 
illumination  of  Japan  which  happened  many  years 
ago, 

when  a  few  lorn  leaves  of  an  English  Bible  floated  from  a 
British  ship,  and  were  picked  up  and  translated  into  the 
Japanese  language.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  spread  so 
widely  since  that  event  that  it  would  be  difficult  to-day  to 
find  a  great  leader  in  our  empire  who  has  not  been  directly  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

Last  year,  he  says,  there  were  1,900  college  men 
enrolled  in  voluntary  Bible  classes  in  Japan,  and 
2,100  men  enrolled  in  retjuired  or  curriculum  Bible- 
study  courses.  If  students  included  in  high  schools 
were  added,  the  total  woulil  be  4,000  young  men  and 
600  young  women  students  in  voluntary  classes  in 
the  Empire.  In  China  the  writer  saw  over  3,000 
students  enrol  themselves  in  Bible  groups.  In  Korea 
he  found  thousands  of  jieoplc  learning  to  read  solely 
by  the  use  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  only  English 
book  fully  translated,  and  the  only  one  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  cm\  re.id  and  understand. 
He  mentions  that  30,600  Government  schools  in 
China  are  revolutionising  thi.ir  educational  work  upon 
models  furnished  by  the  Ot(  ident.  Railroad  tickets 
are  printed  in  both  English  and  Chinese  throughout 
China. 
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ANCIENT  ROME  AND  MODERN  AMERICA. 
A  Parallel,  bv  G.  Flrkeru. 
The  Italian  historian  of  "The  Greatness  and 
Decline  of  Rome "  has  been  visiting  America  in 
order  to  understand  the  history  of  Rome.  Writing 
in  the  Atlantic  Montldy  for  July,  M.  Ferrero  thus 
explains  the  nature  of  his  quest. 

OLD    PURITANISM    AND    NEW    CIVILISATION. 

M.  Ferrero  says  : — 

Those  who  have  read  my  "  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  " 
know  that  I  have  tried  to  show  how  one  of  the  essential 
phenomena  of  Roman  history  was  the  struggle  between  tradi- 
lional  Roman  puriianism  and  the  refined,  corrupt,  artistic 
civilisation  of  the  Hellcnised  East.  For  centuries  the  old 
Roman  aristocracy  sought,  through  legislation  and  example, 
and  especially  through  religion,  to  impose  upon  all  classes 
simple  and  pure  customs,  to  check  the  increase  of  luxury,  to 
keep  the  family  united  and  strong,  to  curb  dissolute  and  per- 
verse instincts,  to  give  a  character  of  decency  and  propriety 
to  all  forms  of  amusement,  even  at  the  cost  of  imposing  upon 
all  aspects  of  Roman  life  an  unadorned  simplicity,  and  of 
rendering  difiicult  the  development  of  the  arts.  In  ancient 
Rome  the  efi'ort  to  preserve  the  morality  of  the  past,  the  old 
simplicity  and  the  religious  spirit  of  [former  generations,  was 
so  great,  and  occupied  so  important  a  share  in  social  activity, 
that  from  it  resulted  burning  political  struggles,  law-suits,  and 
tragedies,  laws  severe  and  terrible.  The  family  of  .Augustus, 
for  example,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  struggle 
between  old  puritanism  and  Asiatic  civilisation. 

THE    PURITAN    BATTLE    LOST    IN    EUROPE  — 

M.  Ferrero  says  that  the  lives  of  the  Caesars  told 
by  Suetonius  represented  the  struggle  of  a  puritanism 
that  still  dared  to  combat  its  enemy  : — 

The  puritan  conscience  re-icted  quickly  because  it  still  had 
life.  It  described  in  terrible  and  lurid  colours  the  corruption  of 
its  time,  while  a  later  period,  like  that  of  the  Antonines,  in 
which  corruption  was  much  deeper  and  more  universal,  has 
passed  in  history  as  relatively  moral,  simply  because  at  that  time 
the  puritan  conscience  was  no  longer  living. 

As  it  was  under  the  Antonines  so  it  is  now  in 
Europe  : — 

For  even  in  its  Protestant  countries,  Kurope  has  been  too 
long  and  too  thoroughly  under  Oriental  influence  to  be  able 
easily  to  imagine  a  state  so  strongly  dominated  by  the  force  of 
the  puritanical  ideal. 

BUT   STILL    RAGING    IN    AMERICA. 

In  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  e.asier  to 
understand  this  aspect  of  Roman  history,  because  there  the  same 
light  is  again  being  fought,  with  much  greater  earnestness  than 
in  Kurope. 

Precisely  as  in  the  age  of  fable,  which  eludes  our  historical 
knowledge,  Rome  was  foimded  by  a  puritanical  religion,  so  it 
was  with  New  England,  that  vital  nucleus  around  which  the 
United  States  was  formed  by  a  process  of  aggregation.  This 
puritanic  religion  stamped  American  society  with  a  seriousness, 
austerity  and  simplicity  which  in  .\merica,  as  in  Rome,  was 
preserved  without  eflorl.  It  was  preserved  just  so  long  as  the 
limes  were  hard  and  difticdt,  just  so  long  as  men  were  satisfied 
with  a  modest,  hard-earned  competency. 

HOW    WILL    THE    BATTLE   GO? 

M.  Ferrero  finds  American  civilisation  like  that  of 
Rome  under  the  first  Csesars.  Luxury  has  set  in, 
her  territory  has  been  extended  by  conquest,  the 
newspapers   are    full    of  stories    of   American    vice, 


American  extravagance,  American  critne.  I'.ut  M. 
Ferrero  is  not  disheartened  : — 

In  America,  there  is  still  protest  ;  in  Kurope,  there  is  silence  ; 
therefore  supctlicial  observers  conclude  that  in  the  one  place 
there  is  vice,  in  the  other  none,  while  in  reality  evil  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  but  on  the  ."Vmericnn  side  there  is  still 
faith  that  it  may  be  extirpated,  and  there  is  a  will  to  attempt 
the  work  of  purification.  On  our  side  the  present  conditions 
are  accepted  without  a  word,  just  as  they  are,  the  good  with 
the  b.id. 

Under  this  very  important  aspect,  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  ancient  Rome  than  b  the  con- 
dition of  the  present-day  Kurope.  And  this  explains  to  me  why 
this  side  of  my  history  has  been  mote  ijuickly  and  profoundly 
understood  in  .\nierica  than  it  has  in  Kurope. 

The  Decadence  of  the  A.merican  Family. 

Mr.  Brooke  Adams,  in  the  same  magazine,  bears 
gloomy  testimony  to  the  decadence  of  morality  in  the 
United  States.  He  says  the  problem  of  civilisation 
is  how  to  weld  society  into  a  mass  which  shall  exer- 
cise upon  each  individual  an  authority  ecjuivalent  to 
that  exercised  by  the  father  in  the  family,  when 
order  was  maintained  by  the  parent  under  the  old 
civilisation,  which  is  dead  : — 

Through  divorce  modern  women  assert,  and  practically 
exercise,  the  right  of  living  with  what  men  they  please, 
as  long  as  they  please,  and  changing  when  they  please, 
repudiating  all  obligation  to  any  one  but  themselves.  The 
result  h.-is  been  the  dissolution  of  the  family  in  the  sense 
that  parental  authority  has  nearly  ceased  as  a  constraining 
force  in  society.  But  parental  authority  has  always  been 
the  source  of  all  authority,  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
has  rested  the  sanction  of  all  coercive  law.  .-Xs  the  instinct  of 
obedience  is  weakened  by  the  decay  of  parental  authority,  so 
must  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  decay,  and  it  has 
decayed  until  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  told  us 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  And  Mr.  Taft  spoke 
the  truth.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  civilised  society  in 
the  world  which  has  manifested,  save  during  some  acute  spasm, 
such  lawlessness,  when  measured  by  contempt  fur  the  police  and 
the  magistrate,  as  .•\merican  society  to-day.  .-Knd  as  the  punish- 
ment for  crime  grows  slow  and  uncertain,  so  does  private 
vengeance  increase.  It  is  said  that  now  lynchings  are  more 
numerous  than  executions  for  homicide. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Mr.  E.  O.  Sisson,  declares  that  in  .-Vmerica 
two  things  are  obvious — "  increased  demand  upon 
character,  and  diminished  care  for  the  cultivation  of 
character."  

The  Nile  of  East  Africa. 

In  the  Colonial  Office  Journal  attention  is  called  to 
the  cotton-growing  in  Jubaland,  which  is  divided 
from  Italian  Somaliland  by  the  River  Juba,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  harbour  in  Kisenayu  : — 

The  Juba  has  been  called  the  Nile  of  East  Africa,  and  indeed 
in  many  respects  it  closely  resembles  the  great  river  which  has 
given  Kgypt  her  wealth.  It  is  ii.ivigable  for  steamers  of  light 
draught  for  about  450  miles  for  six  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
subject  to  periodical  inundations  which  cover  the  land  for  some 
miles  on  either  bank  and  leave  a  fertilising  deposit  in  which  the 
natives  plant  maize,  millet,  and  various  other  crops.  The  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  soils  and  climatic  conditions 
of  the  valley  of  the  Juba  and  those  of  the  Nile  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  Italians.  In  all,  upwards  of  300,000  acres 
of  land  on  the  Itali.-rn  side  have  been  applied  for  and  about 
70,000  acres  on  the  English  side.  The  cotton  is  equal  to  the 
best  Egyptian,  long  in  staple,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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THE  ORIGIN   OF   FAIRIES. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  paper  liy  J.  Gregorson  Campbell 
appears  in  the  Scottish  JJistorica!  Jinino  for  July 
on  "The  Origin  o(  the  I'"airy  Creed."  Mr.  Campbell 
suggests  that  the  fairies  were  the  aborigines  of  an 
earlier  world,  whose  surviving  descendants  are  the 
Esquimaux : — 

There  is  evidence  that  the  climate  of  Europe  \v,i  much  more 
rigorous  in  primeval  days  than  it  is  now,  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  ignorant  of  iron,  must  have  lived  in  much  the  same 
way  as  tho.se  now  live  who  reside  near  to,  and  within,  the  Arctic 
Circle.  On  the  su|)p()sition  that  the  Fairies  were  these  abo- 
rigines, an  easy  explanation  of  a  great  part  of  the  superstition 
is  furnished. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  fairies  dwelling  together  and  shifting 
their  quarters  in  companies  and  societies,  the  "  wandering, 
roaming "  lairy  women,  the  "little  men,"  the  underground 
dwellings,  the  association  with  deer  (which  were  the  fairy 
cattle),  the  dogs,  the  m.igic  knowledge,  and  the  enchanting 
glitter  of  fairy  dwellings,  all  find  their  counterpart  in  the 
migratory  habiis  of  the  diminutive  Lapp,  his  round  hat,  his 
reindeer  and  dogs,  his  practice  of  witchcraft  and  divination,  and 
the  glitter  of  ice. 

Perhaps  when  the  creed  first  arose,  and  the  Fairies  were 
made  a  race  dwelling  by  themselves,  the  traditions  of  the  stone 
savages  still  remained.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  creed  is 
explained  by  the  elves  being  appearance  and  nothing  else,  the 
semblance  of  manUind  without  the  reality. 

The  Fairy  Creed  teaches  the  difference  between  semblance 
and  reality  in  the  occujiations  and  enjoyments  of  men,  and  is  of 
ethical  rather  than  ethnical  origin.  It  is  moral  and  instructive, 
and  not  historical  or  mythological.  The  elves  are  the  repre- 
sentation of  appearance  and  show,  as  distinguished  from  sub- 
stance and  reality  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Their  doings  are  thus 
identical  with  what  is  now  called  illusion  of  the  senses,  and 
they  are  connected  with  natural  appearances,  that  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  work  and  possessions  of  men. 


THE  COST  OF  OUR  SLUMS. 
Mk.  W.  G.  Wilkins,  J. p.,  in  a  notable  article  on 
this  subject  in  Progress,  points  out  that  allowing  for 
the  healthy  towns,  for  the  healthy  parts  of  the  other 
towns,  and  for  the  healthy  character  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  districts,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  12  per  i,ooo  is  a  fair  normal  death-rate,  and  that 
any  deaths  in  excess  of  that  rate  are  in  some  way  due 
to  the  environment  of  the  people.  If  the  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1908  had  only  been  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  1,000  they  would  have  numbered 
424,184,  but  the  actual  number  was  521,644;  show- 
ing an  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  apparently  due  to 
environment,  of  97,460. 

ALL    PREVENTAIII.K. 

It  is  of  vital  im[)ortance,  Mr.  \\ilkins  goes  on  to 
say,  that  housing  reformers  and  statesmen  should 
realise  that  all  these  97,460  deaths  were  preventable 
and  due  to  social  causes.  Intemperance,  vice,  and 
crime  doubtless  hastened  some  of  these  deaths,  but 
these  are  largely  intermediate  causes,  being  them- 
selves often  caused  by  foul  air,  poor  food,  and 
wretched  homes  with  dismal  surroundings.     In  many 


large  towns  the  insurance  companies  consider  certain 
streets  so  detrimental  to  life  that  they  refuse  to  accept 
insurances  from  |)ersons  living  in  them.  In  1886 
there  were  167  streets  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  so 
banned. 

"CREATIVE  EVOLUTION." 
The  philosophy  of  Menri  Bergson  is  outlined  in 
the  Hihbert  Journal  by  Mr.  H.  Wildon  Carr.  '•  L'Evo- 
lution  Crcatrice"  is,  he  says,  the  work  by  which 
Bergson  is  best  known.  It  was  published  in  1908. 
Mr.  Carr  kindly  gives  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
main  positive  conclusions  of  Bergson's  philosophy  : — 
Time  is  the  very  stuff  of  life.  Reality,  in  the  uhimate  and 
most  profound  meaning  that  we  can  give  to  ii,  is  flux.  'I'ime, 
change,  and  becoming  are  not  its  appearances,  nor  are  they 
merely  externally  related  to  it ;  they  are  the  nature  of  reality 
itself. 

Life  is  creative  evolution.  Evolution,  as  we  study  it  in  the 
records  of  the  history  that  it  has  left  and  in  the  variety  of  the 
modes  in  which  it  is  manifested,  appears  as  a  succession  of  forms. 
Types  and  species  seem  to  endure  for  a  time  and  then  to  give 
place  to  other  types  and  species.  But  there  is  no  real  h.ilting  , 
evolution  is  a  continuous  change.  Life  is  not  static — something 
noiv  that  once  was  something  different — a  past  left  behiml  and  a 
future  spread  out  in  front  ;  it  is  a  single  continuous  movement, 
carrying  all  its  past  with  it  and  pressing  forward  into  a  future 
which  it  is  for  ever  creating. 

INSTINXT  AND   INTELLIGENX'E. 

Evolulio:!  is  the  original  impetus  of  life— the  living  act  in 
progress.  It  manifests  itself  in  ever-varying  adaptations  to  ever- 
varying  circumstances.  The  various  powers  of  living  beings  are 
the  means  by  which  the  life  activity  .advances.  Of  these  powers 
two  are  especially  notable — instinct  and  intelligence.  The 
former  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  along  the  line  of 
the  invertebrata,  especially  in  ants  and  bees,  and  the  latter  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  man.  A  comparison  of  instinct 
and  intelligence  reveals  a  Anulaincntal  ditference  in  the  know- 
ledge which  each  furnishes.  Instinct  seems  to  give  a  direct 
knowledge  of  an  object  without  any  intermediating  representa- 
tion ...  At  the  same  time,  such  knowledge  is  knowledge 
narrowed  in  its  range  to  the  particular  object  or  part  of  an 
object  to  which  the  activity  is  directed.  Intelligence,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  things. 
It  affords  no  direct  intuition,  but  employs  categories,  and  it 
enables  the  creatures  possessing  it  to  exercise  deliberation  and 
choice. 

THE   INTELLECT  A  CIISKMATOGRAPH. 

The  discontinuity  which  appears  to  us  to  characterise  the 
external  world  is  the  form  that  the  understanding  gives  to  the 
external  world  as  a  necessity  of  its  function.  The  living  world 
takes  the  form  of  separate  actions  ;  the  inert  world,  the  form  of 
solid  objects  cxiUiding  one  another  in  space  .and  indifferent  to 
lime.  The  continuity  which  is  the  essence  of  life  aiul  reality 
can  only  enter  the  categories  of  the  understanding  .as  a  discon- 
tinuitv,  and  the  form  which  this  discontinuity  assumes  is 
necessitated  by  the  practical  needs  of  the  living  activity  that  it 
serves. 

The  intellect  is  like  a  cinematograph.  The  cinematograph 
represents  a  moving  object  or  a  changing  scene  by  taking  snap- 
shots of  it  in  rapid  succession.  These  snapshots  are  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  band,  which  is  then  passed  before  the  lens,  and 
the  succession  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen  reproduces  the  move- 
ment. So  to  the  intellect,  making  cuts  .across  the  flawing 
reality,  movement,  change,  and  hecoming  seem  to  consist  of  a 
succession  of  unchanging  states.  These  fixed  states  are  then 
thought  to  be  the  reality  and  ai<-  imagined  to  exist  all  at  once 
and  side  by  side,  like  the  separate  pictures  on  the  band  of  the 
cinematograph. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Parents  Revuiu  for  July  .Mr.  C.  II.  Gore 
tells  how  geography  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  a 
romance  : — 

Suppose  now  you  are  going  to  give  .t  lesson  on  Yorkshire. 
First  tlr.i\v  a  map  of  a  totally  imaginary  country  willi  a  strange 
sea  coast,  some  rivers,  and  contour  lines  to  show  the  levels  of 
the  mountains  and  plains,  with  shaded  patches  to  show  the  posi- 
tion of  coal  and  iron  fields.  The  boys  would  copy  this  roughly, 
and  would  then  he  asked  to  mark  towns  in  likely  positions  and 
railways  connecting  them.  At  once  they  begin  to  think. 
Coal  mines  mean  towns,  the  estu.ary  of  a  big  river  means  a 
harbour  and  a  town.  .A.  nice-looking  bay  with  hills  at  the  hack 
means  a  watering-place,  and  so  on.  -And  then  comes  the 
indescribable  joy  of  planning  railways  to  connect  the  towns. 
Not  too  many  tunnels  on  .iccount  of  expense,  nor  yet  too  many 
bridges.  Then  you  go  to  your  own  map  and  put  in  the  towns 
and  railways  as  seems  best  to  you,  and  a  lively  debate  follows 
najurally.  One  boy  has  put  a  railway  across  the  slope  of  a 
precipice,  another  has  ignored  the  coal  fields,  another  the  flat 
agricultural  land,  and  so  on. 

After  this  Yorkshire  has  meaning  at  every  square  inch  of  its 
map.  Every  town — Leeds,  .Sheftield,  Hull,  Bridlington, 
lievcrley — classifies  itself.  The  railroad  paths  are  obvious. 
The  great  river  system  and  the  watersheds  stand  out  clear. 
.\  little  geology  to  account  for  the  coal  and  a  little  more  to 
account  for  the  chalk  and  the  clear  flowing  streams  which  make 
the  Hull.  .-V  little  history  to  account  for  York  and  the  .\bbeys, 
and  you  will  have  presented  a  living  ideal  of  how  the  geography 
of  a  tUstrict  should  be  studied. 

My  greatest  reward  in  this  kind  of  work  occurred  when  a 
dozen  boys  came  and  asked  me  to  leml  them  the  Ordnance  Maps 
we  had  been  using  irt  order  that  they  might  investigate  on 
bicycles  something  that  had  been  said  about  the  Driflield  to 
Beverley  district. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Pamela  Tennant,  writing  in  the  Parents'  Revieiv 
for  July,  says  that  while  the  oM-fashioned  books  for 
children  were  acrid  and  censorious,  the  modern  books 
for  children  are  inclined  to  be  over-sweet  in  senti- 
ment and  to  have  a  tendency  toward  teaching 
self-consciousness  and  vanity  : — 

But  midway  between  these  two  extremes,  unassailable  by  time 
and  incorruptible  by  any  passing  school  of  thought,  or  vagary  of 
education,  stand  the  old  books. 

Let  the  children  have  the  old  books  read  to  them.  It  should 
not  be  made  a  task,  or  a  rule,  by  any  means,  but  let  a  book  be 
l)egun  that  offers  a  continuity  of  occupation  for  empty  hours, 
and  binds  the  family  at  times.  "Great  Expectations"  reads 
aloud  admirably,  with  some  of  the  more  sentimental  bits  left 
out,  or  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  "Treasure  Island,"  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  or  "  In  the  Lastern  Seas." 

Richter  speaks  of  "  the  freedom  which  makes  children  citizens 
of  the  IJivine  City  of  Romance." 

I  think  it  is  through  the  old  stories  and  by  the  works  of  great 
writers  that  we  can  best  do  this.  "The  Norse  Heroes"; 
"The  Border  Ballads";  "The  .\ncient  Mariner";  "Don 
Quixote";  "The  .Morte  d'.\rthur  ";"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  ; 
"  Undine"  ;  "The  Wanderings  of  Ulysses"  ;  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare";  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress";  "  Robinson 
Crusoe";  "The  Water  Babies";  "  PJiantastes "  ;  "At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind  "  ;  "  Rip  van  Winkle  "  ;  "  Hiawatha  "  ; 
"The  Seven  Heroes  of  Christendom  "  ;  "The  Greek  Myths"; 
and  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River."  This  last  being  that 
lovely  and  most  valuable  fairy  story  written  by  Ruskin  for  some 
child  he  loved. 

In  the  fires  of  their  own  enthusiasms,  fed  by  the  fuel  of  such 
books  as  these,  do  young  minds  forge  for  themselves  the  keys 
that  shall  open  for  them  later  many  doors. 


THE  NEW   SOCIALISM   OF  REINCARNATION. 

Rv   JusiPii    l!ii:i;v. 

In  Bilihy's  Annua/  Mr.  Josepii  Hiljhy  exiiounds 
what  he  calls  the  New  Socialism,  which  he  has  built 
up  on  the  foundation  of  the  theosophical  doctrine  of 
Reincarnation  : — 

The  special  message  of  the  New  Socialism  to  the 'working 
classes  is  to  seek  to  use  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  so  as  to 
gain  from  them  the  unfoldment  of  the  Divine  qualities  which  lie 
latent  within,  and  which  will  become  manifest  as  they  advance 
in  their  evolution ;  for,  according  to  this  theory,  those  who  are 
now  elders  in  the  family  were  once  infants,  then  children,  and 
afterwards  young  people  ;  and  those  who  are  children  now  are 
on  their  way  to  becoming  elders  in  their  turn. 

The  New  Socialist,  like  the  OhI  Socialist,  sees  many  evils  in 
our  social  life  which  he  would  like  to  have  removed,  but  he 
begins  his  campaign  for  the  reformation  of  society  by  working 
upon  himself,  and  by  the  effort  to  create  a  little  social  oasis  of 
happiness  and  well-being  in  his  own  immediate  circle. 

He  sets  apart  a  short  time  in  the  morning  of  each  day, 
before  beginning  the  day's  work,  wherein  to  invite  into  his 
consciousness  those  desires  and  thoughts  which  make  for  the 
welfare  of  everyone  in  his  vicinity.  He  realises  that  character 
is  formed  out  of  thought  and  desire,  and  that  character 
determines  destiny. 

Gradually,  better  conditions  tend  to  gravitate  to  him,  for 
with  the  unfoldment  of  his  better  nature  there  follows  inevitably 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  a  wider  influence  for  good  in  the 
larger  family  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  also  follows  from 
our  hypothesis  that  when  he  dies  to  the  present  life,  he  will  be 
born  again  into  the  next  with  the  improved  qualities  which  he 
has  won  ;  for,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  present  life  is 
but  a  day  in  the  true  life,  which  has  had  many  yesterdays  and 
will  have  many  to-morrows,  all  related  to  each  other  in  orderly 
sequence. 

Mr.  Bibby  concludes  his  long  and  interesting  paper 
by  expressing  his  belief  that — 

it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a 
great  Master  will  again  be  given  to  this  earth,  who  will  find  in 
the  New  Socialist  movement  the  material  n-ady  to  hand  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  civilisation  foundeil  not  upon  human  greed, 
but  upon  love,  goodwill,  and  mutual  service.  For  that,  if  we 
have  lightly  read  the  lesson  in  the  trend  of  human  life,  is  the 
destiny  of  our  race. 

HEADMASTERS    OF    HARROW. 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  is  contributing 
some  "  Retrospects "  to   the   Commonwealth,  Canon 
Scott    Holland's    monthly.      Writing  of    his  Harrow 
headmasters,  he  says  : — 

Next  to  Dr.  Butler  in  my  list  of  Harrow  Masters  must  be 
placed  Farrar,  to  whom  I  owed  more  in  the  way  of  intellectu.al 
stimulus  and  encouragement  than  to  any  other  Master.  I  had, 
I  believe,  by  nature  some  sense  of  beauty  ;  and  Farrar 
stimulated  and  encouraged  this  sense  to  the  top  of  its  bent. 
Himself  inspired  by  Ruskin,  he  taught  us  to  admire  rich  colours 
and  graceful  forms— illuminated  niis.sals,  and  Fra  .\ngelico's 
blue  angels  on  gold  grounds— and  to  see  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
common  things,  such  as  sunsets,  and  spring  grass,  and  autumn 
leaves  ;  the  waters  of  a  shoaling  sea,  and  the  transparent  amber 
of  a  mountain  stream. 

In  literature  his  range  was  extremely  wide.  Nothing  worth 
reading  seemed  to  have  escaped  him,  and  he  loved  poetry  as 
much  as  Butler  loved  oratory.  When  he  preached  in  chapel 
his  gorgeous  rhetoric,  as  yet  not  over-wrought  or  over-coloured, 
held  us  spellbound  ;  and  though,  or  perhaps  because,  he  was 
inclineil  to  spoil  the  boys  who  responded  to  his  appeals,  and  to 
rate  them  higher  than  they  deserved,  we  loved  and  .admired  him 
.as,  I  should  think,  few  schoolmasters  have  been  loved  ami 
admired. 
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WHAT     IS     THE     BEST     DIET? 
Dkied  Fkuh'  and  Nlts. 

Mr.  Hereware)  Cakrington,  writing  in  ihe  Ccs- 
mopolitan  Magazine  for  August,  says  that  he  hail  very 
poor  health  at  one  time,  but  he  restored  his  vitality 
by  adopting  a  fruit-and-nut  diet.  The  following  is 
his  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  his  example  : — 

How  can  one  adopt  a  fruit-and-nut  diet  ?  What  is  tlie  best 
way  to  go  about  it  ?  I'erli.ips  a  description  of  the  way  I  wenl 
about  it  would  be  heli>ful  in  this  connection. 

For  years  I  have  l)een  in  the  habit  of  eating  only  two  meals 
a  day — lunch  ,-ind  dinner.  A  glass  of  water  is  all  that  I  take 
upon  arising  in  the  morning.  Then  about  noon  I  take  a  couple 
of  apples,  several  dates,  and  a  small  handful  of  nuts ;  or  three 
or  four  pciches,  dates,  and  nuts  ;  or  bananas,  figs,  and  nuts ; 
or  some  similar  combination.  In  the  evening  I  take  a  delicious 
fruit  salad.  This  is  made  as  follows  :  .\  bowl  is  lined  with 
leltucc  leaves,  and  into  this.bowl  are  thrown  chopped  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  etc.,  according  to 
season.  Then  several  dates  and  figs,  and  a  handful  of  nuts. 
Over  all  is  poured  honey,  and  occasionally  whipped  cream  is 
put  on  the  top.  This  makes  a  delicious  meal,  and  one  that  is 
nourishing  and  sustaining.  If  desired,  a  few.  peanut-butter 
sandwiches  made  of  whole-wheat  or  gluten  bread  may  be  added 
now  and  then. 

I  m,  self  commenced  this  diet  rather  abruptly;  but  I  should 
not  advise  every  one  else  to  do  so.  I  should  s.iy  that  the  best 
way  to  i;o  about  it  would  be  as  follows:  Start  in  the  summer 
time  when  fruit  is  plentiful.  Drop  meat,  and  make  half  the 
meal  of  cooked  vegetables,  half  of  fruits.  Then  replace  the 
vegetables,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  vegetable  or  nut- 
butter  sand. liches  and  a  more  than  usually  plentiful  supply  of 
fruits.  So  jn  it  will  be  found  easy  enough  to  give  up  everything 
but  the  fruits  and  nuts,  which  latter  should  be  eaten  as  the  meat 
and  proteid  vegetables  are  given  up.  It  will  not  take  the 
ave  ge  person  long  to  become  accu-^tomed  to  this  diet,  while 
tie  bencticial  effects  that  are  perceived  will  be  a  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  proceed. 

When  the  fruit-and-nut  diet  has  been  followed  for  a  few  days, 
a  wcnderf.il  sense  of  rejuvenation  and  well-being  will  be 
experienced  ;  bodily  ills  will  disappear,  sleep  will  become  sweet 
and  serene,  while  less  of  it  will  be  required.  This  is  a  rather 
curious  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  does  not  strike  one  at  first 
sight.  It  is  that  one  and  even  two  hours  less  sleep  is  needed 
upon  this  diet  than  upon  any  other. 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  DEATH-RATE. 

In  the  World  of  To-day  there  is  a  most  interesting 
article  describing  how  Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Health 
Commissioner  of  Chicago,  has  made  the  Chicago 
death-rate  below  that  of  any  great  city  in  the  world  ;  and 
this  is  due  not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  his  adminis- 
tration, but  to  the  energy  with  which  he  has  educated 
the  people  on  the  importance  of  health.  In  order 
to  warn  the  people  of  the  dangers  of  insanitary 
surroundings,  he  issues  a  weekly  paper  which  is  sent 
free  to  social  workers  and  school  oflficials,  and  other 
interested  persons.  It  gives  a  weekly  summary  of 
the  state  of  the  city's  health,  with  brief  and  pic- 
turesque exhortations  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the 
particular  season.  In  summer  the  care  of  children 
is  dwelt  ujjon  ;  in  winter  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Diagrams  of 
racial  or  local  death-rates,  maps  showing  "  where  the 
babies  die,"  give  poii.t   to  the  printed  text.     Health 


talks,  pithy  leaders  of  200  to  300  words,  are  supplied 
every  week  to  180  papers. 

Not  content  with  this  method  of  propaganda,  this 
indefatigable  doctor  lectures  all  over  the  city,  and 
occasionally  takes  a  ten  minutes'  turn  at  popular 
music-halls  in  order  to  give  a  plain  ten  minutes'  talk 
to  the  audience  on  health  and  disease.  One  of  the 
results  of  his  energy  is  that  of  the  thirty  thousand 
cans  of  milk  which  enter  Chicago  daily,  twenty-five 
thousand  already  conform  to  the  ordinance,  eighteen 
thousand  by  pasteurisation  and  seven  thousand  by 
tuberculin  testing. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  health  maxims  of 
Dr.  Evans,  which  are  distributed  as  tracts  or  bills  on 
hoardings  : — 

Closed  windows  are  open  avenues  to  consumption. 

Strong  drink  makes  weak  men. 

Your  lungs  can't  be  washed,  but  they  can  be  aired. 

Filth  for  flies  and  flies  for  fever. 

When  you  don't  know  what  to  eat — eat  nothing. 

Dry-dusting  moves  dust  ;  it  doesn't  remove  it. 

One  fly  swatted  in  .May  is  equal  to  a  million  swats  in  July, 

So-called  chest  protectors  are  targets  for  colds  and  coughs. 

Breathe  freely  an<l  fully  ;  the  more  you  expand  your  chest 
the  less  you  will  contr.ict  colds. 

Floods  of  sunshine  in  the  home  may  fade  carpets,  but  it  puts 
the  bloom  of  health  upon  your  cheeks.     Take  your  choice. 


SCRUTINS  D'ARRONDISSEMENT  ET  DE  LISTE. 

These  mysterious  words,  continually  occurring  in 
the  daily  newspaper,  and  as  continually  not  under- 
stood by  the  average  reader,  are  kindly  explained 
by  Eugene  Tavernier  in  the  BiMin  A'a'u-w.  He 
says  : — 

The  scrtilin  (Tarrondisscmaii  has  now  been  in  use  since 
1889.  It  is  named  thus  because  the  electors  are  divided  into 
constituencies,  each  of  which  elects  a  member.  Sometimes, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  population,  there  may  be  two 
or  three  constituencies  in  the  same  district  ;  but  each  of  these 
con.stituencies  proceeds  as  though  they  were  a  district  in  them- 
selves, and  elects  one  member  each. 

On  the  other  system,  of  the  scrutin  de  liste,  all  the  con- 
stituencies comprised  in  a  department  are  united  together.  The 
department  (which  generally  contains  at  least  three  or  four  con- 
stituencies) then  forms  one  large  constituency  and  one  electoral 
body.  Each  elector  then  voles  for  a  group  of  members.  Many 
departments  send  three  or  four  members  ;  some  five  or  six, 
some  even  more;  the  department  of /c /\<)ra' elects  twenty-five 
or  twenty-eight ;  the  department  of  the  Seine  fifty.  .\  list  is 
drawn  up  of  the  candidates  for  each  department,  and  the  elector 
throws  in  the  ballot  txix  a  card  bearing,  not  one  name,  but  a 
list  of  names  of  as  many  members  as  are  to  be  elected  for  that 
department.  Thus  the  expression  scrutin  de  lisle  was  adopted 
as  opposed  to  the  ballot  for  a  single  member  or  scrutin 
d*arrimdissem(ttt. 

For  the  last  hundred  years  these  two  voting  systems  have 
been  in  use  in  curious  alternation,  thus:  in  1793  '''^  scrutin 
d'arnmdissemeut ;  in  1795  '*"'  iisle ;  in  1814  the  arrcmdisse- 
meiit ;  in  1817  the  lisle;  in  1 S20  ihc  arrondissemet:t;  in  1S48 
the  lisle:  in  1852  the  arrt>ndissem,ut ;  in  1871  the  lisle;  in 
1875  the  iirrondisseme/it ;  in  1SS5  the  liste ;  in  1SS9  the 
arrondissemetU. 

The  Radicals  oppose  the  scrutin  de  /is/e,  but  a 
strong  number  of  groups  demand  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CAPACITY  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Bv  rudiiissoK  Kelly  Millek. 

The  most  remarkable  article  in  the  Niiideenth 
Cenlury  this  montii  is  that  on  "  The  American  Negro 
as  a  Political  Factor."  It  is  written  by  Professor 
Kelly  Miller,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Howard  University,  Washington.  It  is  the 
most  intrepid,  thorough-going  defence  of  the  political 
capacity  of  the  negro  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Professor 
Miller  recalls  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  negro  was 
hardly  human,  incapable  of  education  and  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    RACIAL    INFERIORITY. 

That  has  been  abandoned,  but  — 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  racial  inferiority,  however,  now 
reasserts  itself  under  a  dilTerenl  guise.  With  a  prudent  gener- 
ality it  .avers  with  great  vehemence  of  spirit  that  the  negro 
is  inherently,  unalterably,  and  everlastingly  inferior  to  the  white 
race  as  a  part  of  God's  cosmic  scheme  of  things,  and,  therefore, 
is  an  unfit  factor  for  self-government,  which  is  the  highest  human 
function. 

But  the  transplanted  .\l'rican  has  manifested  surprising,  capa- 
cities and  aptitudes  for  the  standards  of  his  European  captors, 
so  that  the  races  must  now  be  separated,  if  at  all,  by  purely 
artificial  barriers.  This  upward  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
African  has  been  against  continuous  doubt,  ridicule,  and  con- 
temptuous denial  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  by  his 
inferior  status. 

THE    EXAMPLE.S    OF    HAYTI    AND    LIBERIA. 

Professor  Miller  boldly  challenges  the  assertion 
that  the  negro  is  incapable  of  self-government  :  — 

If  it  be  true  that  tlie  negro  has  never  shown  any  conspicuous 
capacity  for  self-government  after  the  European  standard,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  while  race  has  not  yet  shown  any  conspicuous 
success  in  governing  him. 

The  Republic  of  ilayti,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  is  the 
most  marvellous  illustration  of  self-governing  ability  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Where  else  can  be  found  a  race  of  slaves  who 
rose  up  in  their  independence  of  spirit  and  banished  the  ruling 
race  to  another  coniiiient,  set  up  free  government,  and  main- 
tained it  for  one  hundred  years  in  face  of  the  taunts  and  sneers 
and  despiteful  usage  of  a  Irowning  world?  If  there  be  imper- 
fections, internal  dissensions,  and  repeated  revolutions,  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  mankind  in  learning  the 
le.sson  of  self-government. 

Liberia  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  pointed  to  as  an 
everlasting  argument  of  the  negro's  governmental  incapacity  ; 
and  yet  we  have  here  a  handful  of  ex-slaves  who  had  only 
played  for  a  while  in  the  backyard  of  American  civilisation,  and 
who,  feeling  the  fires  of  freedom  burning  in  their  bre.asts, 
crossed  the  ocean  and  established  a  government  on  the  mias- 
matic coasts  of  .Vfrica.  This  Government  has  been  maintained, 
however  feebly,  for  ninety  years.  For  nearly  a  century  a 
handful  of  American  negroes  have  exercised  a  salutary  control 
over  two  millions  of  natives,  and  have  maintained  themselves 
amid  the  intrigue  and  sinister  design  of  great  European  Powers, 

NEtIRO    RULE    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

After  the  Rcconsiiuction  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  the  negro  and  the  carpet-bagger  ruled  the  .South, 
and  that  experience  is  always  referred  to  as  an  awful 
example  of  negro  incapacity  : — 

These  much-abused  "negro  Governments,"  as  they  are 
called,  changed  the  oligarchy  of  the  conquered  States  into 
true  democracies,  inaugurated  a  system  of  public  instruction  for 


all  classes,  and  the  general  character  of  their  Constitutions  was 
regarded  as  so  excellent  tliat  many  of  them  have  not  been 
altered  up  to  the  present  time,  except  for  the  wiirsc.  As  docu- 
ments of  human  liberty  they  stand  out  bold  and  pronounced  as 
coir.pared  with  the  tricky  instruments  which  havi'  supplanted 
them.  They  passed  no  laws  against  human  liberty,  or  at 
variance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  L'nitcil  States. 

THE    POLITICAL    INFLUENCE  OF   THE    NEGRO. 

So  far  as  the  negro  has  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  politics,  Professor  Miller  mainl;iitis  that  he  has 
been  a  constant  inlluence  tiuiking  for  righteousness : — 

It  does  seem  remarkable  that  this  crude,  untutored  race, 
without  inheritance  or  freedom,  should  display  such  an  absorbing 
passion  for  free  institutions.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
sectional  contention  the  negro  has  been  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
law  and  the  national  authority.  On  the  whole  he  has  .advocated 
the  party,  men,  measures  and  policies  that  were  calculated  to 
uphold  the  best  traditions  and  the  highest  .■\merican  ideals. 
According  to  any  just  and  righteous  stamlurd,  this  country 
belongs  to  the  negro  as  much  as  to  any  other,  not  only  because  he 
has  helped  to  redeem  it  from  the  wilderness  by  the  energy  of  his 
arm,  but  because  he  has  also  bathed  it  with  his  blood  and 
watered  it  with  his  teats,  and  hallowed  it  with  the  yearnings  of 
his  soul. 

Xot  only  in  local  attachment  but  also  in  devotion  of  spirit  to 
American  institutions  and  ideals  the  negro  has  played  a  notable 
part.  It  was  the  negro  slave  whose  blood  was  first  slied  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  as  an  earnest  of  American  independence.  In 
every  national  crisis  the  negro  h.as  demonstrated  his  patriotism 
anew.  It  runs  like  a  thread  through  every  chapter  of  our 
national  history  from  Boston  Common  to  .San  Juan  Hill. 

HIS    PRESENT    EVIL   FATE. 

The  negro  has  been  deliberately  cheated  out  of 
political  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  : — 

The  negro  is  now  passing  through  the  most  distressing  stage 
of  his  political  experience.  lie  stands  listlessly  by  as  his  poli- 
tical rights  arc  denied,  his  civil  privileges  curtailed,  and  the 
current  of  public  feeling  grows  cold  and  chilly.  The  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  the  reconstructed  States  have  been  and 
are  inspired  by  the  purpose  to  eliminate  the  black  factor  from 
the  governmental  equation.  This  is  the  overt  or  covert  inten- 
tion of  them  all.  The  negro  is  impotent.  He  makes  his  puny 
protest,  but  the  nation  heeds  it  not.  It  is  like  sheep  proclaim- 
ing the  law  of  righteousness  to  a  congregation  of  wolves. 

BUT   DESPITE   OF   ALL  I 

The  following  passage  contains  an  eloquent  state- 
ment of  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  : — 

But,  despite  this  political  apostasy,  the  negro  constitutes  a 
political  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  local  and 
natioEial  peril.  He  constitutes  onc-nimh  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  American  people,  and  is  promiscuously  scattered  over  the 
whole  geographical  area  of  the  United  St.atcs,  ranging  in 
relative  density  from  ten  to  one  in  the  black  belts  of  the  South 
to  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  higher  latiiudes.  He  furnishes 
one-sixth  of  the  wage-earning  cl.ass,  and  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven in  the  national,  industrial  and  economic  fabric.  He 
speaks  the  same  language,  conducts  the  same  modes  ol  activity, 
reads  the  same  literature,  worships  God  after  the  same  ritual  as 
his  white  fellow-citizens. 

He  is  as  good  an  American  patriot  as  his  white 
fellow-citizens,  and  better  than  many. 

Professor  Miller's  fervid  plea  for  the  .\frican  ought 
to  produce  the  same  impression  upon  educated  men 
as  Johnson's  victory  at  Reno  produced  ou  the  mean 
whites  everywhere.  Give  the  negro  a  fair  chance  and 
he  may  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  us. 
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THE  FELLOWSHIP  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

The  lin'irw  and  Ex/>osih>r  for  July  contains  an 
account  by  Dr.  Franklin  Johnson  of  the  new  evan- 
gelistic movement  in  the  German  Church.  It  is 
called  variously  the  Inner  Church  Evangelisation,  the 
Revival  Movement,  and  the  Fellowship  Movement 
(Gemeinschaftsbewegung).  It  is  described  in  thirty- 
three  pages  of  the  OHicial  Church  Year  Book.  Among 
its  characteristics  are  mentioned  that  it  has  seized 
upon  the  laity  more  than  upon  the  clergy.  It  is 
distinctively  a  movement  of  the  laity  and  of  the 
relatively  young.  It  has  been  called  the  New 
Pietism.  Among  its  advantages  are  mentioned  its 
interest  in  the  evangulisation  of  the  entire  people,  its 
disposition  to  seek  publicity,  and  its  strong  assertion 
that  justification  must  manifest  itself  in  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  daily  life. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
displaying  only  energy,  advancement,  and  a  loud 
manifestation  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  There 
is  a  Fellowship  formed  within  every  Church  that  will 
permit  it.  There  are  meetings  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference, and  for  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
marked  by  much  informality.  Voluntary  song  and 
prayer  and  testimony  are  made  prominent.  District 
conferences  are  held,  some  for  believing  merchants, 
others  for  believing  bakers,  others  for  a  course  of 
Bible  study.  Evangelists,  usually  laymen,  travel  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  form  or  encourage  Fellow- 
ships. There  are  men  of  thorough  education  who 
work  amongst  the  University  students  and  other 
people  of  culture  by  means  of  courses  of  lectures. 
Magazines  and  newsjiapers  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement,  especially  weekly  sheets  and  all  sorts  of 
monthlies,  are  constantly  increasing  in  numbers. 

Schools  are  kept  up  for  the  training  of  the  labourers. 
Fourteen  are  named ;  the  majority  have  an  attendance 
of  si.\ty  or  eighty,  with  graduating  classes  of  ten  or 
fifteen.  For  entrance,  only  a  desire  to  do  religious 
work,  a  jnibiic  school  education,  and  bodily  and 
mental  health  are  required.  Some  of  the  schools  are 
for  men,  some  for  women.  Buildings  are  being 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  meetings. 
In  Kbnigsberg  the  building  will  accommodate  1,200 
persons.  An  itinerant  preacher  named  Wittekind 
states  that  they  have  no  thought  of  separating  from 
the  Established  Church,  but  desire  only  to  work 
unhindered  within  her  communion.  Justification 
through  faith  alone,  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  highest 
authority,  and  therefore  inerrant,  are  the  chief 
points  : — 

Our  a.ssocialions  can  no  longer  endure  preaching  in  wliich  the 
unbclicl"  of  modern  theology  finds  expression.  They  simply 
refuse  any  longer  to  hear  such  preaching.  They  cannot  be  con- 
strained any  longer  to  attend  church  out  of  reverence  or  in  the 
traditional  manner. 

The  attitude  of  the  ("hurch  towaids  l''ellowships, 
as  of  th(;  Fellow.ships  towards  the  Church,  is  one  of 
suspicion,  though  not  of  pronounced  antagonism. 


THE    GRAVE  OF   CECIL    RHODES. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Woods,  in  the  August  Coni- 
kill,  describes  very  beautifully  the  grave  of  the  great 
South  African.     She  says  : — 

"  It  consists  everywhere  of  a  succession  of  bare 
ridges  of  tumbling  granite,  and  it  is  doubtless  because 
those  ridges  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in 
height  that  one  can  look  across  their  summits,  almost 
as  from  the  sea-shore  one  looks  across  the  summit  of 
storm  waves.  Yet  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  bound- 
less. It  is  not  in  its  extent  that  its  grandeur  lies,  any 
more  than  the  imprcssiveness  of  the  Matoppo  Hills 
consists  in  their  size.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  more 
than  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  but  the  hills 
themselves  rise  only  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher. 
It  is  their  strange  forms  that  make  them  a  memorable 
sight  even  to  those  who  have  wandered  far  and  seen 
many  great  mountains.  They  seem  the  meijicine  men 
of  hills,  dressed  in  a  panoply  of  the  monstrous  and 
grotes(|ue.  The  actual  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  hills 
themselves  one  appears  scarcely  to  see,  so  piled  are 
they  with  crags  and  boulders  of  improbable  shapes. 
Leonardo  would  have  revelled  in  these  rock-back- 
grounds, immeasurably  weirder  than  any  he  ever  saw, 
weirder  even  than  those  he  imagined. 

"  The  granite  substance  of  all  these  is  seen  when 
cut — no  easy  matter — to  be  reddish  in  colour,  but 
its  hard  surface  is  worn  to  a  peculiar  smoothness 
which  makes  it  apt  to  reflect  all  lights,  so  that  at 
times,  and  in  places,  it  will  ajipear  actually  pallid. 
Then,  again,  it  will  glow  with  its  own  warmth  of 
colour  and  that  of  the  reflected  sky.  Amongst  these 
weird  masses  of  rock  run  valleys  where,  in  the  winter 
season,  the  grass  waves  long  and  yellow,  and  round 
the  feet  of  them  cling  thick  woods  of  small  trees  and 
bushes.  His  grave  is  cut  three  feet  deep  in  the 
smooth  granite  of  a  small  natural  platform.  Enor- 
mous boulders  stand  about  it,  in  a  circle,  broken  on 
the  side  towards  the  valley,  where  the  koi)je  falls  most 
precipitously,  .so  as  to  give  there  a  broad  clear  sweep 
of  distant  view. 

"On  this  second  visit  we  saw  the  view  from  the 
grave  as  it  ought  to  be  seen — the  wide  circle  of 
granite-waves,  for  ever  storm-tossed  and  for  ever 
motionless,  golden  and  rosy  and  transparently  blue 
in  the  light  of  the  late  afternoon.  Visitors  are  com- 
monly shown  it  by  the  hard  light  of  the  midday 
hours,  when  mountain  views  lose  all  their  mystery 
and  most  of  their  colour." 

The  writer  tnentions  that  the  Matabele  ascribe  the 
comparatively  low  rainfall  of  the  last  few  years  to  a 
niediocre  statue  of  Rhotles  in  Buluwayo.  "The 
figure  stands  bareheaded,  and  they  say  that  there  will 
be  no  heavy  rains  until  Mr.  Rhodes  has  put  oh 
his  hat."  

Tmc  Archihtliiral  Revinv  for  July  appeals  by 
its  jiictures  to  the  taste  of  the  inexjKrt  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  student.  Notable  are 
the  views  of  Ashburnham  House  and  Westminster. 
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JOHN    CALVIN    AND    CALVINISM. 

Mu.  J  M.  Sloan  contributes  to  the  Fortni;^htly 
Rcinew  an  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  an  appre- 
ciative, sketcli'of  John  Calvin,  and  the  faith  which  still 
bears  his  name. 

"  What  manner  of  man,  then,"  says  Mr.  Sloan, 
"  was  this  Calvin,  who  from  his  fastness  in  Switzer- 
land dragooned  the  free  citizens  into  virtue  and 
moulded  the  thought  and  conduct  of  Protestant 
Europe  ?  Of  middle  height,  he  was,  in  manhood  as 
in  youth,  delicate  and  fragile  in  body.  His  Celtic 
face  was  singularly  pale,  his  eyes  dark  and  lustrous. 
Simple  and  coarse  were  his  garments,  and  he  super- 
seded the  vestments  of  Rome  by  the  simple  black 
gown  of  Geneva.  In  temperament  he  was  morose. 
His  words  were  few.  In  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  he 
seemed  to  live  rather  the  life  of  the  mind  than  the 
life  of  the  sen.ses.  E<iually  severe  was  he  with  him- 
self and  with  his  subject  people.  With  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  intelligent  fanatic,  he  made 
sustained  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian 
ideals.  His  income  was  never  more  than  150  francs, 
and  two  casks  of  wine  and  a  free  residence,  fn  his 
latter  years  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  tortured  alter- 
nately by  fever,  asthma,  stone,  and  gout,  until  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Bcza,  his  faithful  disciple  and 
biographer: 

"  Fear  rather  than  admiration  and  love  .subdued 
the  Genevese  to  the  useful  and  the  good  under 
Calvin's  reign  of  theological  terror.  They  saw  in  him 
the  greatest  theologian  since  Augustine.  Even  his 
enemies  honoured  him  on  account  of  his  justice  and 
his  veracity,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his 
absolute  self-devotion  to  his  work.  He  influenced 
the  Reformation  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland  by  his 
correspondence,  and  by  receiving  such  reformers  as 
John  Knox  in  Geneva.  The  Bonnet  Ldters,  so 
voluminous  and  versatile,  have  shed  new  light  upon 
his  i)rivate  character.  Forged  letters,  invented  to 
demonstrate  Calvin's  hypocrisy  out  of  his  own  ink- 
bottle,  are  no  longer  anywhere  circulated.  John 
Calvin  of  Geneva  was  neither  the  devil  of  tlie 
Arminians  nor  the  saint  of  the  Calvinists.  He  was  a 
mi.xed  mortal  liis  limitations,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  were  contributory  to  his  success.  His 
life  was  all  work.  He  preached  every  third  day, 
lectured  regularly  to  students,  debated  with  heretics, 
sat  in  the  Consistory  and  Council  of  Geneva,  and 
applied  hij>  judgment  to  all  public  affairs. 

"  Through  the  inlluence  of  Calvin  mainly  Geneva 
became  prosperous  and  influential  in  the  commerce 
of  Europe.  He  was  not  so  fully  preoccupied  with 
the  concerns  of  the  heaven  and  hell  of  his  theologicil 
system  as  to  live  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  material 
and  social  advancement  for  the  elect  people  in  this 
world.  Stimulated  by  his  sagacity  and  zeal,  the 
merchants  of  Geneva  built  up  an  extensive  trade  in 
cloths  and  velvets.  He  imposed  effectual  sanitary 
regulations  upon  the  town.  He  founded  the  college 
of  Geneva,     .A.nd,  amid  the  labours  of  a  Titan  other- 


wise, he  found  time  to  write  his  Cotnmcntarics — now 
filling  fifty  volumes  in  the  English  translation — 
[jausing  only  at  the  Book  of  Revelation,  because  he 
found  it  full  of  difficulties  which  he  did  not  care,  he 
confessed,  to  encounter. 

"  Some  men  are  better,  others  are  <\'orse,  than  their 
creed.  Severities  of  formal  logic  may  be  neutralised 
by  the  qualities  of  the  heart.  But  Calvin  and  Cal- 
vinism were  one — totiis  teres  atqve  rotiiin/us.  The 
man  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  creed. 
His  character  was  reflected  in  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  his  work.  'There  were  no  curvatures,' 
says  Renan,  in  his  appreciation  of  Calvin,  '  in  that 
inflexible  soul,  which  never  once  knew  doubt  or 
hesitation.'  In  respect  to  his  severe  inflexibility  of 
character,  Calvin  may  be  bracketed  with  Napoleon." 


A  WESLEY  COMMEMORATION. 

In  the  religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
writes  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds  in  the  .August  number  of 
the  Treasury,  the  most  prominent  part  was  taken  by 
two  bearers  of  the  Wesley  name,  John  and  Charles. 
In  the  advancement  of  English  Church  music,  two 
Wesleys  also,  Samuel  and  Samuel  Sebastian,  son  and 
grandson  of  Charles  Wesley,  were  strenuous  workers. 

Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley  was  born  on  .August  14th, 
1810,  and  the  centenary  commemoration  of  his  birth 
was  recently  celebrated  at  Westminster  .Abbey  by  the 
performance  of  a  selection  from  his  works.  As  an 
organist  he  held  many  appointments,  moving  from 
one  cathedral  to  another,  because  he  found  musical 
troubles  at  each.  At  Hereford  he  composed  "  The 
Wilderness,"  a  work  which  ends  with  an  exquisite 
quartet,  "  And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 
This  splendid  composition  failed  to  obtain  the 
Gresham  prize  in  a  musical  competition  founded  by 
Miss  Hackett,  the  choristers'  friend.  On  this  and  on 
a  later  occasion  Dr.  Crotch  objected  to  what  he 
called  Wesley's  departure  from  "  the  true  sublime 
style,"  with  tlie  result  that  Wesley  lost  the  Gresham 
prize,  but  won  the  Doctor's  degree  at  Oxford.  One 
of  his  moves  was  to  Winchester,  where  he  remained 
sixteen  years,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  educating  his  five  sons  at  the  college.  In  his  day 
cathedral  music  was  at  a  low  ebb.  "  Music  should 
not  be  compelled  to  bring  her  worst  gift  to  the  altar," 
he  said.  At  every  cathedral  he  met  with  fresh  dis- 
appointments, and  his  contemporaries  treated  his 
com[)ositions  with  contempt.  To-day  the  English 
musical  world  is  proud  of  the  master  and  his  art. 

The  Modern  Rei'iew  for  July  opens  with  an  interest- 
ing Character  Sketch  of  .Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.l'., 
under  the  title  of  "  The  \\'hite  Sirdar  Coolie,"  a  term 
of  contumely  used  by  the  .Maharaja  of  Burdwan,  in 
order  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was  only  chief 
of  the  white  coolies  of  England.  In  the  same  Review 
Mr.  N.  H.  Setalvad  strongly  urges  the  Indians  to 
study  "  The  Duties  of  Man "  as  expounded  by 
Mazzini. 
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THE  LOT  OF  THE  GERMAN   WORKING   MAN. 

Mr.  Richard  Tiiiksk  gives  us,  in  the  August 
number  of  Chamhtrs's  Jcunial^  a  cliaracter  sketch  of 
the  German  workman. 

FROM    FIELD    TO    FACi'ORY. 

The  descendant  of  long  generations  of  peasants, 
he  has  been  lured  into  the  workshop  by  the  ])roniise 
of  greater  gain  and  easier  conditions.  The  first  shock 
of  the  change  from  the  field  to  the  factory  is  still  upon 
him,  and  he  has  not  yet  quite  settled  down  to  the  new 
conditions.  liut  he  is  waking  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  strength.  The  coming  of  the  working  man 
also  marks  the  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  nation,  and  the  metamorphosis 
has  been  so  sudden  that  the  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  movement.  Nevertheless, 
the  Government  takes  care  to  claim  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  workman's  income  besides  personal 
service  during  tlie  best  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
return  for  this  it  husbands  for  him  a  pension  and  sees 
to  it  that  he  is  politically  sound. 

TAX.ATION    WITHOUT    REPRESENTATION. 

'ITie  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  sorest  point  ot  all,  and 
his  loudest  grumble,  naturally,  is  that  he  has  no  voice 
in  national  affairs,  though  he  has  to  hand  over  to  the 
Treasury  a  large  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  In 
those  assemblies  where  he  has  a  vote  he  is  rendered 
impotent  by  the  weight  of  superior  authority.  The 
Government's  reluctance  to  grant  reform  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  German  workman  is  a  Social 
Democrat.  Apart  from  taxes^  his  political  interests 
are  limited.  The  taxes  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased,  and 
there  is  no  rise  in  wages  ;  out  of  his  20s.  or  28s. 
a  week  he  lias  to  pay  three  direct  taxes — income  tax, 
town  tax  and  church  tax.  Income  tax  begins  with 
an  income  of  ^45  a  year  and  amounts  to  14s.  The 
workman  must  also  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds, 
and  there  are  taxes  on  railway  tickets,  theatre  tickets, 
etc. ;  while  indirect  taxes  embrace  nearly  everything 
used  at  the  table.  The  writer  says  it  is  not  tarifis 
which  make  life  so  expensive  to  the  working  man  so 
much  as  the  forced  and  unnatural  development  of  the 
country. 

OVERCROWDING. 

As  to  home  life,  working-class  families  living  in  fiats 
nearly  always  let  off  a  room  to  a  night-lodger,  who 
comes  in  late  in  the  evening  and  vacates  the  room 
early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  family  may  have  the 
use  of  the  room  in  the  day.  Often  many  night-lodgers 
are  taken  and  the  family  sleep  in  the  kitchen.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  conilitions  are  so 
hard,  there  is  less  apparent  poverty  in  large  towns  in 
Germany  than  we  see  in  iMigland.  It  is  explained 
that  tile  authorities  compel  even  the  |)Oorest  to  keep 
up  an  air  of  respectability,  and  factory  laws  compel 
the  workman  to  take  a  certain  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance — outside  the  factory. 


UNREST    ANI>    IJISCONTENT. 

At  the  Labour  Bureaux  the  unemployed  must  first 
pay  a  registration  fee,  then  they  must  attend  daily  at 
the  office  and  wait  till  something  turns  up.  Rather 
than  wait  all  day  at  the  Labour  Bureau  capable 
workmen  prefer  to  take  the  chance  of  obtaining  work 
by  interviewing  employers.  The  writer  says  in  con- 
clusion that  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  unrest  and 
discontent.  When  the  Cierman  workman's  political 
education  is  more  advanced,  he  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and 
possibly  in  the  destiny  of  Europe. 


A   LITURGY    FOR    THE    ANTI-VIVISECTORS. 

A    PrAVEK    ClKCI.lO     RiiUND    THE    ^\'ORLD. 

The  Theosophist,  after  noticing  with  approval  the 
spirited  efforts  of  our  contemporary,  the  Anti- 
Vh'isection  Review,  says,  "  A  Circle,  ringing  the  globe, 
has  been  started,  every  member  of  which,  at  3.30  p.m. 
(at  his  own  place)  on  every  Sunday,  shall  cither  utter 
one  of  the  following  prayers,  or  send  out  a  current  of 
concentrated  thought  or  will-power  for  the  Abolition 
of  Vivisection,  Thus  will  one  strong  thought  roll 
round  the  world,  as  each  place  reaches  the  appointed 
hour.  The  projectors  of  this  Circle  particularly 
request  '  that  no  harsh  thoughts  against  the  vivisectors 
themselves'  should  intrude,  and  thus  soil  the  stream 
of  love  and  pity,  '  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  work 
against  the  object  of  the  Circle,  and  assist  the  powers 
of  evil  rather  than  of  good.'  This  is  a  timely  warning, 
as  a  strong  thought-force  of  anger  might  work  much 
harm.  For  members  who  use  prayer,  the  following 
forms  are  offered  : — 

"  O  Thou,  wlio  hearest  the  cry  of  tlie  little  ones  Thou  li.ist 
made  ;  .i^r.int  us  to  realise  lliat  pain  given  to  any  living  thing  is 
pain  to  Thy  Heart  of  Love.     Amen. 

"O  Thou,  all-merciful  and  compassionate,  whose  life  maintains 
the  universe  and  all  that  is,  who  sutlers  in  the  sull'-ring  of  both 
man  and  Ijcast,  be  with  us,  strengthen  and  guide  us  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  pain  that  man  loo  often  inflicts  on  the 
animals  who  share  Thy  life,  Thy  world.  Thy  love,  with  us. 
Give  us,  O  Lord,  love,  wisdom,  and  power,  that  we  may  work 
well  and  wisely,  '  with  strength  to  resist,  patience  to  endure, 
and  constancy  to  persevere.' 

"  Gr.int  that  we  may  hasten  the  coming  of  that  great  d.iy  when 
pain  .shall  h.ave  fulfilled  its  misviim  and  taught  it.s  lcs.son,  and 
joy — the  Divine  inheritance  of  Imih  animals  and  men — shall  rule 
on  earth  below  as  bliss  reigns  in  Heaven  above.     Amen. 

"  Father  of  all  love,  in  whom  we  have  our  being  ;  save,  we 
beseech  Thee,  Thy  creatures,  our  little  brothers,  from  their 
great  suffering.  Send  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  into  minds  that 
are  darkened,  that  they  may  sec  and  understand  the  unity  of  all 
the  life  in  Thy  universe.  .Aucl  grant  that  our  prayere  and 
supplications,  which  we  raise  at  one  time  to  TJiee,  may  hasten 
the  day  when  all  the  living  crcaiures  that  Thou  hast  mailc  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  nf  pain  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  Thy  children.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  and 
save— in  Thine  owji  time  and  Thine  own  way.     Amen." 


Leadin(;   Articliis   in   thI'    Reviews, 
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THE  FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT. 
In  the /t?r/nia/  of  the  African  Soci(t\  for  July  Mr. 
A.  Werner  discusses  the  evoiuiion  of  agriculture  in  the 
hght  of  Professor  Hahn's  work  on  the  subject.     He 
says : — 

It  is  now  assumed,  with  every  appearance  of  prob.ihilliy,  iliat 
the  most  primilive  niotle  of  gaining  a  living  was  not— as  was 
formerly  supposed  —  hunting  (which  presupposes  weapons 
and  appliances  belonging  to  a  relatively  advanced  stage  of 
culture),  but  "collecting" — gathering  or  jiioking  up  whatever 
conies  to  hand — wild  fruits,  fungi,  eggs,  snnll  animals  (such  .as 
lizards  and  tortoises),  insects,  roots,  etc.  The  collector  needs 
no  implements  beyond  a  bag  or  basket,  and  in  some  cases 
a  pointed  stick  for  digging  up  roots.  This  occupation  is 
followed  both  by  men  and  women.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  bring 
in  the  vegetable,  the  former  the  animal  food.  The  pointed  stick, 
with  which  the  women  dug  up  roots  and  tubers,  served  to 
loosen  the  soil  in  order  to  plant  seeds,  and  w.is  thus  the  first 
agricultural  implement,  afterwards  giving  place  to  the  hoe. 

So  the  writer  supposes  we  may  trace  the  character- 
istic African  hoe,  witii  its  heart-shaped  blade  ending 
in  a  spike  driveti  into  a  handle,  to  the  stout,  forked 
branch  with  one  hmb  broken  off  a  little  above  the 
fork,  which  came  into  use  when  larger  [latches  of 
ground  began  to  be  tilled.  If  the  primitive  agricul- 
tural irnplcfiient  was  thehoe,  the  primitive  agricultural 
labourer  was  the  wotnan.  Throughout  Bantu  and 
negro  Africa  women  till  the  ground,  and  whether  the 
beer  is  made  of  millet  or  bananas,  women  are  the 
brewers. 


DOES  THE  BIBLE  CONDEMN  HUMOUR? 
"The  Comic  "  i?  the  subject  of  a  sparkling  study 
in  the  Hibha-t  Jcunial  by  John  Jay  Chapman.  He 
records  that  Plato  has  placed  comedy  "  in  the  heaven 
of  man's  highest  endeavour."  But,  he  adds,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  classics  as  they  were,  because  the 
Hebrew  influence,  which  is  the  most  powerlul 
influence  ever  let  loose  upon  the  world,  has  dominated 
the  intervening  ages.     He  says  : — 

We  are  three  parts  Hebrew  in  our  nature,  and  we  see  the 
Mediterranean  culture  with  Hebrew  eyes.  The  attempts  of  such 
persons  as  .Swinburne  and  Pater  to  writhe  themselves  free  from 
the  Hebrew  domination  always  betray  that  profound  serious- 
ness which  comes  from  the  Jew.  These  men  make  a  break 
for  freedom  :  they  will  be  joyous,  antique,  and  irresponsible. 
Alas  !  they  are  sadder  than  the  Puritans  and  shallower  than 
Columbine. 

WERE  THE   JEWS   DEVOID  OF    IILMOUK? 

One  would  conclude  from  their  records  that  the  Jews  were 
people  who  never  langhed  except  ironically.  To  be  sure, 
Michal  laughed  at  David's  dancing,  and  Sara  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  having  a  child,  and  various  people  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment laughed  others  "to  scorn."  Hut  nobody  seems  to  have 
laughed  heartily  and  innocently.  One  gets  the  impres.sion  of  a 
race  devoid  of  humour.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  not  the 
province  of  religious  writings  to  record  humour  ;  but  it  is 
mainly  because  Jewish  thought  condemns  humour.  Wherever 
humour  arises  in  a  Christian  civilisation — as  in  the  popular 
Gothic  humour^it  is  a  local  race-element,  an  unsubdued  bit  of 
something  foreign  to  Judah.  Where  the  Bible  triumphs  utterly, 
as  in  Uante  and  Calvin,  there  is  no  humour. 

"  WE    ARE    NOT   WHOLLY   JEW." 

There  is  a  kind  of  laughter  that  makes  the  whole  universe 
throb.  It  li.as  in  it  the  immediate  flash  of  the  power  of  God. 
We  can  no  more  understand  it  than  we  can  understand  other 
religious  truth.      It  remin  Is  us  that  we    are  not  wholly  Jew. 


1  lure  is  light  in  the  world  that  does  not  come  from  Israel  ; 
nevertheless,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  light  that  shines 
through  Israel  we  surely  know.  The  profouiidest  truths  can 
only  be  expressed  through  the  mystery  of  paradox— as  philo- 
sophers, poets,  prophets,  and  moralists  have  agreed  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  This  saying  sounds  liard  ;  but  its  meaning  is 
easy.  The  meaning  is  that  Truth  can  never  be  exactly  stated  : 
every  statement  is  a  misfit.  But  Truth  can  be  alluded  to.  A 
paradox  says  frankly,  "What  I  say  here  is  not  a  statement  of 
the  truth,  bur  is  a  mere  allusion  to  the  truth."  The  comic 
vehicle  does  the  same.  It  pretends  only  to  allude  to  the  truth, 
and  by  this  method  makes  a  ilirecter  appeal  to  experience  than 
any  attempted  statement  of  truth  can  make. 

The  tnost  obvious  criticism  on  !Mr.  Chapman's 
inability  to  see  humour  in  the  Bible  is  that  he  has 
read  it  through  the  sombre  spectacles  of  the  sterner 
Puritan  sort.  Anyone  reading  with  open  human  eyes 
the  Scriptures,  and  esiiecially  the  Gospels,  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  there  genuine  laughter  and 
humour. 

THE  HINDU  NATIONAL  SONG. 

In  the  Iluuiuitain  /iVr/dTi'  for  June,  in  an  article 
on  Hindustani  as  the  National  Language  of  India,  a 
writer  says  that  "  in  Lahore  we  have  now  a  young 
aspirant  to  literary  fame  in  Dr.  Mahommed  I([bal, 
Pli.U.,  etc.,  whose  short  but  sweet  poem,  "  Hindustan 
Hamara,"  strikes  notes  that  must  awaken  responsive 
echoes  all  through  Hindustan. 

The  following  are  e.ttracts  of  a  few  verses,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  Hindu  is  quite  as 
capable  of  idealising  his  native  land  as  the  British  or 
the  American  :— 

"  Mv  Native  Land." 

1.  Of  all  countries  in  this  world, 

our  Hindustan  is  the  best  ; 

2.  It  is  our  rose-garden,  and  we 

are  its  nightingales. 

3.  Kven  though  in  foreign  countries. 

My  heart  is  always  in  my  native  land  ; 

4.  Vou  must  take  me  to  be  there, 

-    Where  my  heart  really  is. 

5.  That  mountain  which  is  the  highest  of  all 

anti  the  nearest  to  the  Heavens  : 

6.  It  is  our  sentry  ;  yea  it  is  our  watchman 

7.  In  the  lap  of  Ind, 

there  disport  a  thousand  streams  ; 

8.  liven  the  regions  of  Paradise  are 

jealous  of  the  breath  of  our  rose-garden. 

9.  O,  Thou  Ganges  stream  !  do'-t 

Thou  still  remember  the  day 

10.  When  we  first  descended  on  Thy  shores? 

1 1 .  .\ '('  riligion  ever  teaches  us  to  bear 

enmity  to  each  other  ; 

12.  IVe  are  Indians  and  this  Hindustan  is 

Our  Native  land. 

13.  (ircece,  Egypt  and  Rome  have 

all  vanished  from  this  world  ; 
II.      .■Vnd  yet  the  name  and  fame  of  our 
dear  old  Ind  still  abide. 

The  Manchester  Qiiarlcrly  greets  one  amidst  the 
crowd  of  magazines  with  a  delightful  flavour  of 
se(iuestered  literary  gardens.  The  July  number 
treats  us  to  literary  pajiers  on  Marlowe,  O.  \V. 
Holmes,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  on  the  late  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Smith,  "a  preacher  poet.'  It  is  good  to  find  such 
literary  life  in  Cottonopolis. 
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POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

In    I'kAlSli    OK    ClIASTITV. 

Thk  Dublin  Rcrini'  for  July  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  a  poem  from  the  jJen  of  the  late  Francis  Thompson, 
"Ad  Castitatem."  Perhaps  the  most  striking  stanzas 
may  be  quoted,  as  follows : — 

But  thou  who  knowest  the  hiilden  lliiiig 
Thou  hasi  inslruclcd  me  to  siny, 

Teach  love  the  way  to  l)e 

A  new  virginity  ! 

Do  thon  willi  lliy  protecting  hand 
Shelter  the  flame  ihy  breath  lias  fanned. 

Let  my  heart's  redilesl  glow 

Be  but  as  sun-fluslied  snow. 

And  if  they  say  that  snow  is  cold, 
O  Chastity,  nnist  they  be  told 

The  hand  that's  chafed  with  snow 

Takes  a  redoubled  glow  ? 

That  extreme  cold  like  heat  doth  sear 
O  to  this  heart  of  love  draw  near. 

And  feel  how  scorching  rise 

Its  white-cold  purities  ! 

The  poem  ends  with  the  detached  line,  to  which 
the  ])oet's  untimely  end  lends  pathetic  coinmetitary 
— "  My  singing  is  gone  out  upon  the  dark." 

Overdoing  Even  Poetic  License. 

In  the  Diijilin  Review  also  there  are  seven  stanzas 
on  the  Westminster  Cathedral,  which  strike  at  any 
rate  the  ordinary  reader  as  going  beyond  even  the 
most  generous  limits  of  hyperbolic  eulogy.  Think  of 
these  lines,  to  the  Italian  brick  and  wliite  structure 
at  Westminster  :  — 

Wisdom,  all-superhuman,  dreamed  thy  metes. 
Dared  thy  dimensions  for  lehovah's  praise  j 
Wisdom  divine,  transcendent,  dreamed  and  decked 
Thy  little  praying-place  where  poor  men  kneel. 
And  children,  where  the  votive  blossom  fades. 
And  candles  die  adoring  at  the  spot. 

The  feelings  of  the  architect  on  reading  these  lines 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

A  Tr.-\nslation  by  Thackeray. 

In  the  August  ntmiber  of  the  Cornhill  Maf^asitu 
Lady  Ritchie  publishes  for  the  first  time  a  translation 
by  Thackeray  of  a  poetn  by  I'.eranger  which  she 
found  recently  in  a  bo.\  of  old  papers.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  lecture  on  Guldsniith  Thackeray  was 
in  the  habit  of  (luoting  Jieranger's  poems,  whit  h  he 
said  almost  described  the  genius  and  the  gentle 
nature  of  Goldsmith.  Tlie  translation  was  jotted 
down  in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  page  on 
which  Lady  Ritchie  had  as  a  schoolgirl  copied 
out  the  ])oem  for  her  fallier,  and  her  impres- 
sion is  that  the  Ln^ilish  version  was  never  read  out 
by  him.  Others  have  attempted  to  translate  the 
]>oem,  but  with  less  success,  says  tlie  editor  of 
CWiihi!/—\\' .  J.  Linton,  C.  H.  Vinton,  William 
Toynbee,  William  Noting,  and  the  author  of  "  The 
li.xile  of  Idria." 


The    poem   is   entitled   "  A   Castaway,"    and    in 
Thackeray's  version  it  runs  : — 

A  castaway  on  this  great  earth 
A  sickly  cliild  of  humble  birth 

.\nd  homely  feature 
Before  me  rushed  the  swift  and  strong 
I  thought  to  |)erish  in  the  throng 

I'oor  puny  creature. 
Then  crying  in  my  loneliness 
I  prayed  that  Heaven  in  my  distress 

.Some  aid  woidd  bring 
And  pitying  my  ndsery 
My  guardian  angel  said  he 

.Sing  poet  sing! 
Since  then  my  grief  is  not  so  sharp 
I  know  my  lot  and  tune  my  harp 

And  chant  my  ditty, 
.\nd  kindly  voices  cheer  the  bard 
And  gentle  hearts  his  song  rew.ird 

With  love  and  pity. 


A  Modern  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Captain.  J.  R.  Davis,  "with  the  permission  of 
Sir  Ernest  .Shackleton,''  describes  in  I'carsoii's  how- 
he  found  in  Macquarie  Island,  .southernmost  of  the 
ofif-lying  islands  of  New  Zealand,  from  which 
it  is  545  miles  distant,  a  solitary  named  \\'illiam 
Mackibbon,  who  lived  in  a  little  wooden  house  alone 
in  the  island,  "  the  loneliest  man  in  the  world." 
To  the. invitation  to  return  to  civilisation  he  returned 
an  emphatic  negative.  He  said  he  was  quite  happy. 
His  story  was  that  he  is  a  native  of  Carrick-on- 
.Shannon,  served  nearly  forty  years  at  sea,  first  in  the 
Navy,  afterwards  in  trading  and  scaling  boat«.  He 
had  been  three  months  on  the  island,  and  meant  to 
stay  on.  He  has  plenty  of  work  to  do.  He  gets 
things  ready  for  ne.xt  season.  When  the  weather  is 
too  bad  for  outdoor  work  he  sits  in  his  hut,  makes 
mats,  and  smokes.  He  was  making  money  in 
Mat-quarie.  There  are  sea-lions  and  penguins  and 
sea-elephants.  They  mean  oil,  and  oil  means  money. 
"  Crusoe  had  his  eye  on  a  neat  little  sailing-boat  in 
Hobart,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  collect  sufficient 
oil  to  enable  him  to  purchase  it."  He  has  two  dogs 
for  company,  and  does  not  feel  a  bit  lonely. 


"Waniicd— A  Campaign  for  Our  Homes."  This 
is  the  plea  of  ],yinan  Abbott  in  the  July  Cluiutiiuquan. 
He  feels  the  home  is  menaced.  Neither  boys  nor 
girls,  he  says,  are  proiierly  trained  for  home  life,  for 
l)arental  duties,  or  for  all  that  these  involve.  Husbands 
and  fathers  too  often  allow  themselves  no  time  for 
wives  and  children.  "  Half-orphans  are  numerous  in 
.'\nierica,  though  the  fathers  are  not  dead."  He 
welcomes  the  signs  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
home.  Nearly  five  hundred  men  and  women  are 
giving  their  lime  to  the  study  of  home  conditions 
in  the  (^ity  of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  a  Child's 
Welfare  K.xhibit  to  be  given  nctt  autumn.  "We 
need  even  more  than  a  new  politics,  a  new 
education,  or  a  new  theology,  a  new  home 
enthusiasm." 


I.MADINi.     ArTICLKS     I.V     THE     REVIEWS. 
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MUSIC    AND    ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

'I'llK    AnH'.SIiiR    iiK    TIIK    riANcM'-ciKll-.. 

In  the  July  niiiiibir  of  llie  Cciincisuiir,  N[r. 
Maberly  rhillips  has  a  note  on  tlie  MurdyCuirdy  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  pianoforte.  Rather  more  ihan  half  a 
century  ago,  he  remembers  frequently  seeing  in  the 
London  street-;  Italian  boys  carrying  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
the  owner  generally  having  a  guinea-pig  in  his  breast 
pocket  or  white  mice  running  up  his  arm.  'I'lie 
hurdy-gurdy  had  great  advantages  as  a  street  instru- 
ment. Not  only  was  it  light,  but  by  the  simi)lc 
turning;  of  a  handle  any  one  could  get  a  sound  from 
it  sutificiently  objectionable,  to  induce  the  listener  to 
give  the  player  a  halfpenny  to  move  on  to  the  next 
street.  The  instrument,  however,  is  really  fitted  \\\\\\ 
keys,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  player  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  simple  tune.  It  has  six  gut  strings,  all 
of  which  pass  over  the  drone-wheel,  and  so  produce 
a  sound  resembling  the  drone  of  the  bagpipes.  Each 
string  is  fitted  to  a  screw,  and  can  be  attuned,  as  in  the 
violin.  The  two  centre  strings  pass  up  a  box.  Pro- 
truding through  the  side  of  this  is  a  row  of  stoppers, 
which  can  be  jjressed  by  the  player  against  the 
strings,  and  thus  give  the  notes  of  the  octave.  'I'hese 
instruments  have  become  very  rare,  and  by  the 
general  [jublic  are  often  confused  with  the  early 
barrel-organ.  Several  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
South  Kensington  .Museum.  One  great  interest 
attached  to  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  that  to  it  we  owe  the 
pianoforte  of  modern  days. 

English  Folk-Song  and  English  Music. 
Is  it  not  common    sense  to   sing    in    the   vulgar 
tongue  ?  For  the  assumption  of  universalism  in  music 
is  as  vain  as  universalism  in  language.     A  great  poet 
does  his  best  work  in  his  own  national  tongue,  and 
takes  pride  in  an  allusiveness  which  causes  his  readers 
to  recognise  his  work  as  their  very  own — that   is  the 
method  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,   Whitman,  and   the 
rest  of  them.     It  is  the  minor  poet  who  disdains  all 
reference  to  the  village  pump.     So  also  in  music  :  it 
is    the    little    musician    who     strives    for    the    far 
horizon  of  universafism  ...  I  am  not  inferring,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  true  school  of  British  music 
will  be  built  up  by  "  playing  at  folk-songs" — dressing 
iliem  up  as  overtures,  symphonies,  and  the  like.     But 
1  do  most  earnestly  believe  that  we  can  only  get  our 
great  music  by  expressing  and  developing   the  saine 
national   emotional    tendencies    which,    in    primitive 
form,  are  found  in  folk-songs  and  folk-dances.     And 
a  large  study  of  our  folk-music  will  help  towards  this. 
—  Ruilanil  lioughton  in  Mmical  l^it/its,  July. 
I'oKTRAiTS  OK  King  Ivpw.aku. 
One  of  the  best  known  portraits  of  King  Edward 
VII.,  as  he  appeared  in  military  uniform,  is  the  one 
in    the    Royal  Collection,    painted  by    M.    Edouard 
De'taille,  the  eminent  battle-painter,  who  enjoyed  the 
close  friendship  of  his  late   Majesty.     Not    so  well 
known,  but  equally  memorable,  is  the  rccently-i)ainled 
and  ambitious  conce[)tion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Lambert. 
This  vast  canvas  was  shown  in  the  early  part  of  this 


year  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Modern  S.icfety  of 
Portrait  Painters,  and  it  attracted  attention  not  only 
by  its  size  but  by  its  decorative  qualities.  It  is  a 
striking  [)icture  and  a  dignified  portrait.  King 
Oeorge  V.  ai)pears  in  the  celebrated  group  entitled 
"  Four  Oenerations,"  painted  by  the  late  Sir  W.  (J. 
Orchardson.— /^;/  Jonrnal,  July. 

A  Provinci.al  Art  G.-m.i.kkv. 
Oldham,  writes  Mr.  Edward  Rimbault  Dilxlin  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Wiiulsor  Miif^nzim-,  is  a 
smoke-stained,  ugly,  uninviting  town,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants therefore  have  more  need  of  the  consolations  of 
art  in  such  an  unlovely  centre  of  toil  than  the  jjcople 
of  a  beautiful  cathedral  city.  The  Oldham  -Vrt 
Gallery,  he  says,  is  not  only  well  planned  and  well 
kept,  but  it  is  full  of  things  more  potent  to  charm 
us  into  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than  the  external 
grimness  of  the  building  promises  to  do.  The 
municipal  art  gallery  is  now  almost  the  only  friend 
of  the  ambitious  painter,  and  the  Oldham  authori- 
ties have  in  recent  years  done  excellent  service 
with  a  comparatively  small  annual  sum.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  they  acquired  pictures  by  William 
Wells,  Grosvenor  Thomas,  and  A.  M.  Fowcraker, 
and  in  each  case  the  (iallery  has  bought  well. 
The  Oldham  Committee,  in  f;ict,  has  the  happy  knack 
of  usually  hitting  on  the  right  man  and  the  right 
picture.  And  because  it  cannot  often  aim  at  large 
pictures  by  men  of  mark,  the  prices  of  which  run  into 
four  figures,  its  work  in  the  encouragement  of  art  is 
all  the"  greater.  To  many  a  struggling  genius,  as  to 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  sixty  years  ago,  a  cheijue  for  fifty 
pounds  and  the  implied  recognition  are,  says  Mr. 
Dibdin,  far  more  valuable  than  one  for  five  hundred 
a  decade  later. 

Corn\v.\ll  in  Art. 

Writing  in  the  Ait  Journal  for  July,  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  Butler  tells  of  Polperro  as  a  place  of  hajjpy 
inspiration  for  both  figure  and  landscape  painter. 
Cornwall,  he  maintains,  is  not  played  out.  The 
county  teems  with  subjects  untouched.  The  literal 
and  "  obvious  "  is  dwelt  on  each  succeeding  year  by 
the  many,  the  suggestive  and  poetical  is  treated  by 
the  few.  It  is  not  a  question  where  the  painter 
paints,  it  is  a  question  of  how  he  looks  upon  his 
motive.  It  is  not  a  question  of  brilliant  technique  or 
masterly  execution,  it  is  one  of  sympathy  and  artistic 
selection.  Most  painters  work  in  the  broad  daylight 
only  and  neglect  the  possibilities  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  day  and  also  those  of  night.  In  Mr.  I'.utler's 
opinion  Polperro  is  at  no  time  so  beautiful  as  in  full 
moonlight.  Accompanying  his  article  are  some  pencil 
drawings  showing  some  of  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
village  under  widely  diflfering  conditions  of  lighting. 
Mr.  Butler  pleads  for  the  lead  pencil  if  only  as  a 
change  of  medium  from  paints  and  brushes.  Mono- 
chrome of  some  description  is  the  only  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  to  work  under  night  conditions. 
The  colour  scheme  of  a  night  picture  must  be  a 
matter  of  memory  or  judgment  in  after  stages. 
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OCCULTISM    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

The  Sin  or  Wixchckai  t. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Jiericici  for  July  publishes 
in  full  a  sermon  preached  in  1697,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hutchisone,  before  the  judges  who  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  llie  Renfrewshire  witches  at  Paisley. 
It  is  a  gruesome  performance.  But  the  preacher  was 
logical.  If  the  Levitical  law  is  binding  to-day,  all 
wlio  have  to  do  with  familiar  spirits  should  be  put  to 
death,  as  Mr.  Hutchisone  strenuously  maintained. 
But  no  one  of  all  those  who  quote  that  law  against 
.S])iritualists  to-day  would  obey  it  himself,  even  if  he 
could  do  it  with  impunity.  The  law  said,  "  Kill  the 
witch."  It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  accept  the  law  in 
principle,  but  disobey  it  in  practice. 

The  Phenomena  of  Death. 

The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  April-June  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of 
the  most  remarkable  medium  in  the  world,  Miss 
Ophelia  Corrales,  of  Costa  Rica,  whose  phenomena 
are  mentioned  elsewhere.  There  is  a  long  paper  on 
"  Some  Cases  of  Spirit  Identity,"  another  on  "  The 
Physiological  Limits  of  Visual  Hallucination."  There 
are  full  details  given  concerning  the  fiasco  which 
attended  the  sittings  with  Mr.  Bailey,  the  Australian, 
at  Grenoble.  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington,  who  writes 
on  "  The  Phenomena  of  Death,"  after  describing 
various  tests  that  have  been  suggested,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  test  that  is  absolute, 
excepting  the  setting  in  of  putrefaction.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  death  there  is  little  or  no  pain, 
and  usually  more  or  less  complete  insensibility.  This 
number,  which  contains  336  pages,  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter. 

SWEDENBORG   ON    THOUGHT    FORMS. 

It  is  significant  that  Swedenborg,  both  in  his  pub- 
lished works  and  also  through  Cahagnet's  mediums, 
so  often  insists  upon  the  powers  possessed  by  discar- 
nate  spirits  seemingly  to  create  objects  they  are 
thinking  of  in  their  immediate  surroundings.  Just 
as  a  student  having  access  to  an  enormous  library  can 
select  any  given  book  and  have  it  brought  out  on  the 
table  for  immediate  inspection,  so,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  every  man's  mind  is  furnished  by  the 
Creator  with  a  perhaps  unlimited  number  of  innate 
ideas  which  he  has  tl.e  power  to  select  from  and 
combine  according  to  his  predilections  ruling  at  the 
time,  and  then  project  and  materialise  the  resulting 
idea  in  his  immediate  environment,  so  that  whether  it 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  object  or  a  tableau  involv- 
ing action,  he  can  then  more  fully  realise  it  by  visual 
inspection. — Annuls  of  Psychical  Science,  April-June. 
Theosoi'MV  for  Young  Children. 

The  education  given  in  the  home  should  include 
the  basic  truths  of  religion  in  their  simplest  form  :  the 
One  Life,  Reincarnation,  Karma,  the  Three  Worlds 
and  their  Inhabitants  ;  on  these,  moral  lessons  siiould 
be  based,  and  given  in  the  form  of  stones  of  great 
men  and   women,  of  those   who  showed  the  virtues 


that  the  child  should  emulate,  with  short  pithy  sen- 
tences from  the  \\'orld-Scriptures,  thus  storing  the 
memory  with  valuable  material. — Mrs.  Besant,  in  the 
Theosophist  for  July. 

The  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
The  articles  in  Pearsons,  "  On  the  Edge  of  the 
Unknown,"  might  fairly  be  entitled  "  On  the  Edge 
of  the  Absurd,"  were  it  not  that  the  writer  so  often 
topples  over  the  edge  and  falls  into  the  abyss.  For 
instance,  he  actually  maintains  in  the  August  number 
that  Pict  Botha's  posthumous  photograph  was  a  made- 
up  portrait  of  Mr.  Boursnell  himself.  To  give  some 
remote  semblance  of  plausibility  to  this  absurdity, 
the  portrait  of  Pict  Botha  is  printed  very  badly  so  as 
to  obscure  the  clearly  recognisable  features  in  the 
original  jjliotograph,  and  a  faked  portrait  of  Mr.  Bours- 
nell,  fitted  with  whiskers,  is  printed  below,  which  is 
neither  like  Boursnell  nor  Botha.  The  articles  are, 
however,  useful.  They  are  a  reductio  ad  absurdiim  of 
the  inciedulity  of  the  materialist.  I  may  be  foolish 
if  I  believe  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah ;  but  what 
are  we  to  call  the  man  who  sets  himself  to  prove  by 
elaborate  argument  and  faked  photographs  that  it 
was  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale? 


HOW  EXPLAIN  THE  COINCIDENCE? 

In  Travel  and  Exj^loration  Mr.  Francis  Gribble 
chats  most  interestingly  about  some  Alpine  passes. 
When  he  comes  to  the  Gemmi,  he  mentions  a  re- 
markable triple  coincidence  : — 

Sir  .■\rthur  Coiian  Doyje  once  walked  over  the  Gemmi.  He 
was  much  impresseii  by  ihe  desolate  appearance  of  ihe  lonely- 
looking  Scliwarenlach  inn.  Here,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  an 
ideal  scene  in  which  a  novelist  might  locate  a  story  of  mystery 
and  crime.  He  proceeded  to  invent  a  story  of  mystery  and 
crime  suitable  to  the  creepy  environment.  It  was  a  story  of  a 
murder — the  murder  of  a  long-lost  son  just  home  from  the  wars, 
by  his  own  father,  the  needy  inn-keeper,  who  did  not  recognise 
him  until  after  the  deed  was  done,  but  h.ad  resolved  to  kill  and 
rob  the  first  lonely  stranger  who  passed  that  way  with  money  in 
his  pocket.  "  Tlie  very  thing  !"  thought  Sir  Arthur;  and  he 
went  down  the  liill,  cheerfully  revolving  the  morbid  conception 
in  his  mind.  And  then  a  strange  thing  happened,  .^fter 
dinner,  in  the  hotel  at  Leukcrbad,  he  picked  up  a  volume  of 
Maupassant's  short  stories;  and  he  found  that  the  French  author 
had  not  only  been  to  the  Schwarenbach  inn  before  him,  but  had 
actually  located  there  a  story  practically  identical  with  the  one 
whicli  he  himself  had  just  devised. 

.Such  was  the  coincidence  as  Sir  Arthur  Cunan  Doyle  once 
related  it  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  the  .-Vulhors'  Club  ;  but 
there  is  a  fact  to  be  added  wiiich  makes  it  still  more  curious. 
Tile  story  which  tlie  English  author  believed  himself  and  the 
French  author  to  have  invented  independently  had  already  been 
written  by  a  German  author,  and  was  not  an  invented  story  at 
all,  but  a  true  story.  Their  plot  was  the  plot  of  Werner's 
tragedy,  "  Tlie  Twenty-fourth  of  February  "  ;  and  Werner  had 
liased  that  tragedy  on  an  actual  occurrence  at  the  .Schwarenbach 
inn. 

The  explanation  th.at  Mr.  Gribble  ofters  is: — 

Presumably  bolli  .Sir  .\rlhur  t'onan  Doyle  and  iMaupa>sant  had 
heard  it,  and  forgoUen  it,  and  --lored  it  away  in  the  cellars  of 
the  subliminal  consciousness,  and  recalled  it,  in  the  conscientious 
belief  that  ihcy  were  imagining,  or  creating,  it,  when  the 
atmosphere  and  .associations  of  the  Gemmi  prompted  them. 

The  psychomctrist  might  have  another  explanation. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE   MOST  MARVELLOUS   MEDIUM. 

Ik  a  recent  mimlicr  of  this  Rkvii.w  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  which  it  was 
reported  had  been  developed  in  Costa  Rica  through 
the  mediuniship  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Ophelia  Cor- 
rales,  whom  I  then  described  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary medium  in  the  world.  In  the  April-June 
number  of  the  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  an 
illustrated  article  is  published  giving  more  details 
concerning  the  phenomena  which  emanated  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  this  extraordinary  medium. 
The  paper  is  published  with  four  photographs  of 
materialised  spirits,  which  are  so  solid  and  life-like 
that  they  are  indistinguishable  ITom  the  flesh-and- 
blood  sitters  that  surround  them. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  later  narrative 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
double,  and  also  the  transportation  of  living  objects 
through  solid  walls.  The  statements  contained  in 
this  narrative  appear  to  be  well  substantiated,  and  the 
phenomena  are  attested  by  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Costa  Rica. 

MULTIPLICATION    OF    PERSONALITIES; 

,  One  "  control  "  gives  the  name  of  Mary  IJrown,  who 
not  merely  materialises  herself  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  but  multiplies  herself  to  three  or  four 
forms,  all  of  which  are  visible  at  the  same  time  : — 

Mary  went  on  to  mulliply  herself  into  four  personalities  or 
psychic  forms,  three  of  which  took  one  of  the  bystanders  by  the 
arms  and  talked  about  dilTerent  things  at  the  same  time,  acting 
as  though  they  were  independent  of  each  other,  while  the  fourth, 
some  distance  away,  sang. 

Her  normal  unity  Ix'ing  again  restored,  "  ^[a^y  "  expl.ained 
that  by  an  effort  of  the  will  the  astral  body  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  parts,  which  can  materialise  separately  and  consciously, 
all  remaining  united  to  the  principal  nucleus  by  a  fluidic  bond 
— permitting  the  ordinary  personality  to  be  reconstituted  at 
will. 

She  opened  a  window  and  showed  herself,  leaving  by  her  side 
her  double,  which  remained  immovable  and  dumb.  She,  on 
the  contrary,  moved  about  and  asked  us  several  times  if  we 
could  see  her  and  if  we  could  see  her  double.  The  two  appari- 
tions were  clearly  seen  and  were  absolutely  identical. 

REALITY    OF    THE    DOUBLE. 

Mr.  Corrales,  who  was  a  sceptic  and  materialist 
when  the  phenomena  began,  has  been  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena.     He  says  : — 

That  there  exists  in  us  a  double,  a  fluidic  body — or  a  perisprit, 
as  some  call  it— was  to  me,  until  recently,  a  vulgar  legend 
which  would  not  bear  the  slightest  examination. 

Now  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  our  circle  do 
not  leave  me  in  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  great 
phenomenon  of  the  projection  of  the  double — that  is  to  say, 
"  the  duplication  of  the  individual,"  as  I  prefer  to  call  it. 

You  will  perhaps  think  that  the  projection  of  the  double  i.s 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  the  medium.  Nolliing  of  the  kind. 
The  double  of  ou:  companion  in  research — Don  .'\lberto  Brenes 
Cordoba — was  projected  one  night  in  such  conditions  and  with 
such  truth  and  .abundance  of  proofs  that  I  could  not  say  which 
was  really  the  personality  of  my  ftiend.  The  two  were  in  the 
same  place,  clothed  exactly  alike;  they  conversed,  and  even 
shook  hands  with  each  other. 

Tills  double  can  materialise  so  as  to  make  itself  visible  by  the 
light  of  the  glowworm  ;  and  then  a  thing  happens  so  preposter- 


ous and  fantastical  as  lu  seem  like  a  fairy  tale;  wc  are  able  to 
see,  hear,  and  touch  two  Ophelias  at  the  same  lime  ;  the  one 
inside  the  room  with  us,  the  other  outside.  The  latter  wears 
her  ordinary  dress,  while  the  other— the  double — seemed  to  be 
dressed  in  shining  white,  like  a  bride.  No  hallucination  is 
possible  ;  the  materialisation  is  perfect,  objective,  tangible.  Wc 
have  before  us  an  Ophelia  in  flesh  and  bone  like  the  one  outside 
the  door ;  nothing  seems  difi'erent  except  the  form  and  colour  and 
the  robe.  Only  the  double  seems  more  reserved,  insinuating, 
and  spiritual.  The  spectators  p.xss  some  article  to  the  double 
(rings,  handkerchiefs,  pencils,  small  articles  of  personal  use), 
and  these  articles,  as  though  the  walls  of  the  room  had  no 
existence,  come  immediately  into  Ophelia's  hands.  The  seals 
remain  intact. 

PASSAGE    OF    BODIES    THROUGH    MATTER. 

Anotherextraordinaryand  inexplicable  phenomenon 
is  the  passage  of  live  persons  through  the  walls  of 
rooms,  the  doors  of  which  are  locked  and  sealed. 
Mr.  Corrales  says  : — 

After  we  h.ave  closed  the  doors  and  windows  and  placed  seals 
on  them,  and  after  making  certain  of  the  control,  and  all  present 
having  been  warned  and  prepared,  Ophelia  leaves  the  room  and 
comes  back,  just  as  though  the  walls  had  no  existence  for  her. 
The  act  is  performed  as  rapidly  as  thought.  One  of  the  experi- 
menters gives  the  words  :  One,  two,  time!  Scarcely  has  the 
last  word  been  uttered  when  the  young  woman  is  outside  the 
room.  We  turn  up  the  light,  examine  the  seals  ;  everything  is 
in  its  place.  This  astonishing  phenomenon  can  be  produced, 
not  only  with  Ophelia,  but  also  with  her  little  brother  and 
sisters,  Berta,  Miguel,  and  Flora.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  could  be  produced  with  anyone  else. 

TRANSPORT   THROUGH    SPACE. 

I  have  only  room  for  another  extract  (related  by 
Senor  A.  Brenes)  on  the  transport  of  a  living 
body  ; — 

It  happened  once  that  Mile.  Ophelia  proposed  to  go  with  her 
father  to  the  town,  but  as  she  was  not  ready,  her  father  set  out 
alone,  walking  slowly  so  as  to  give  her  time  to  catch  up  to  him. 
He  reached  the  square  called  "  de  la  Fabrica."  There,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  heard  a  deep  breath,  and  she  appeared  in  front  of 
him  as  though  she  had  come  up  out  of  the  ground.  A  working 
woman  and  a  young  girl  who  were  passing  by  were  witnessc-s  of 
the  incident,  which,  as  can  easily  be  understood,  greatly  surprised 
them,  because  they  were  quite  unable  to  explain  it. 

Ophelia  stated  that  when  she  left  home,  as  she  thought  her 
father  was  already  some  distance  ahead,  she  mentally  formulated 
the  wish  to  be  transported  close  to  him,  and  that  immediately 
she  heard  the  voice  of  "Mary,"  who  said,  "I  am  going  to 
please  you.  Count,  one,  two,  thiee."  She  obeyed,  and  had 
hardly  uttered  the  last  word  when  she  felt  herself  at  the  spot 
mentioned,  about  six  hundred  yards  in  a  straight  line  from  where 
she  had  been. 

The  three  children,  the  brother  and  sisters  of 
Ophelia,  when  asked  how  they  were  carried  through 
the  locked  doors,  as  they  very  frequently  were,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  said  they  had  felt  a  pressure 
under  the  arms,  then  they  were  lifted  up  in  the  air 
and  placed  where  they  were  found,  but  could  not  tell 
anything  more. 

New  York,  according  to  the  art  editor  of  the 
August  Scribncr,  has  become  one  of  the  great  art 
centres  of  the  world.  He  dares  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  winter  season  New  York 
furnishes  as  rich  opportunities  for  the  fastidious  art 
lover  as  do  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
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Municipal  Cinematographs. 

Chief  of  Police  Steward  of  Chicago  is  so  impressed 
with  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  moving 
])iclure  show  that  he  advocates  the  establishment  of 
munici|)al  cheap  theatres  for  these  shows.  The  Chief 
thinks  that  under  coni[)etent  management  the 
demoralising  elements  of  the  private  enterprise  couUi 
be  eliminated,  and  the  result  would  be  entirely  bene- 
ficial. If  municipally  managed  the  admittance  fee 
would  of  course  be  only  high  enough  to  cover  the 
bare  running  expenses. —  Twentieth  Century  for  July. 

The  Butcher's  Bill  of  Industrialism. 
A  recent  e.\hil>ition  in  Boston  showed  an  incan- 
descent lamp  which  flickered  into  darkness  twice  a 
minute  to  illustrate  the  rate  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  the  world,  but  near  by  the  knife  of  a 
miniature  guillotine  fell  every  ten  seconds  to  show 
the  rate  of  industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States. 
— -Jane  Aijdams,  in  the  North  Americaii  Rnn(no. 

The  Conservatism  of  Boys. 
The  tradition  of  boys  is  a  most  conservative 
thing,  affecting  the  class  of  game  played,  the  method 
of  playing  it,  and  the  seasonable  introduction  of  the 
game.  Who  starts  the  periodical  revival  of  boys' 
games?  They  follow  in  regular  succession  year 
after  year,  varying  as  little  as  the  appearance  of  the 
moon.  I  overtook  a  lad  going  to  school,  and  asked 
liini  what  game  was  in  season.  He  did  not  seem  to 
understand  me  ;  so  I  told  him  that  when  1  was  a  lad 
there  was  a  time  for  shuttlecock,  peg-top  and  other 
games  ;  and  I  again  iiKiuircd,  "  what  was  on  now." 
He  grasped  the  situation,  and  said  very  indistinctly, 
for  his  mouth  was  full  of  something,  "  Oh,  it's 
chewing  India-rubber-time  now  !"  l,ads  are  slaves  to 
fashion,  and  to  be  playing  an  unseasonable  game  or  to 
be  unable  to  indulge  in  a  jMcvailing  game  is  to  lose 
caste. — J.  E.  Craven,  in  thi;  Manchester  Quarterly. 

'I"he  New  Catalogue  at  the  National  Gallery. 

According  to  the  Connoisseur  of  July  the  seventy- 
seventh  edition  of  the  Oflirial  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  has  recently  been 
issued,  and  the  ho[)elessly  incorrect  edition  of  1906 
has  at  last  been  discarded.  Errors  by  the  hundred 
which  have  gone  on  for  years  have  now  been  deleted 
and  thousands  of  new  facts  have  been  inserted. 
Explanatory  remarks  are  a  new  feature,  and  the  sizes 
of  the  ])ictures  are  given  in  feet  and  inches  and  in 
metres.  'I'he  Roman  numeral  of  the  room  in  which 
each  painting  is  exhibited  is  placed  in  the  margin  of 
the  descriptive  notes,  thus  enabling  a  visitor  to  find 
without  delay  any  picture  he  requires.  The  great 
improvement  effected  by  therehanging  and  systematic 
grouping  of  the  iiiclures  of  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gains- 
borough and  Constable  is  clearly  rellecled  in  the  new 
Catalogue.     The  life  of  every  artist  sccnis  to  iiave 


been  recast,  and  the  lengtli  of  each  biography  is  at 
last  proi)ortionate  to  the  importance  of  the  painter. 
Among  other  striking  features  may  be  mentioned  the 
carefully  compiled  bibliographs  and  the  attempt  to 
arrange  the  pictures  by  each  artist  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  executed.  Mr.  Maurice  \V.  Brock- 
well,  says  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  has  by  his  accurate 
and  industrious  revision  of  the  text  added  very 
greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

"The  Garden  That  I  Love." 
Forty  years  or  so  ago,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
took  up  his  abode  at  Swinford  Old  Manor,  the 
garden  which  he  has  made  so  famous  was,  except  for 
a  few  oaks,  a  bare  field.  The  beautiful  garden 
which  the  Poet  Laureate  has  laid  out  and  planted  is 
illustrated  in  the  July  number  of  the  Country  Home. 
There  is  now  a  row  of  fir-trees  twenty-five  feet  high, 
and  other  trees  jilaiiled  by  Mr.  Austin  exceed  this 
height  considerably.  Such  a  one  is  the  fine  lime-tree 
which  he  planted  when  he  first  came  to  the  Old 
Manor.  The  branches  make  a  circle  many  yards  in 
circumference.  Two  pounds  have  been  enclosed. 
The  wall  of  the  smaller  has  made  an  effective  rock 
garden,  while  propagating  frames  occupy  the  space 
within.  The  round  jiath  makes  a  circle  among  the 
trees,  and  has  gay  herbaceous  borders. 

"  WatI'.r  and  the  Spirit":    New  Version. 

Rhythmic  breathing  takes  away  fatigue,  whether 
physical  or  mental ;  it  is  calming  and  enlightening 
in  its  effect ;  it  awakens  and  strengthens  psychic 
power;  if  the  spirit  be  depressed,  relief  is  immediately 
afforded  by  it.  I  know  nothing  so  soothing,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  invigorating,  as  scientific,  rhythmic 
breathing,  conscientiously  practised  according  to  the 
laws  laid  down  by  Swami  Vivekananda,  in  his  lectures 
on  the  Yoga  Philosophy.  People  will  never  under- 
stand or  believe  this,  until  they  patiently  and  pcrsc- 
veringly  practise  it  and  discover  for  'themselves  its 
inestimable  value.  Cold  water  .r//»/£va' only  (but  very 
frequently)  assists  the  digestion  and  restores  the 
nerves — which  are  fed  by  (luids  -and  thereby  aids 
both  soul  and  spirit,  by  providing  them  wilh  a  healthy 
body  to  function  in.  "  I  was  born  again  of  waitr 
and  of  the  Si)irit." — Cakrv  Farmer,  in  Bil'Iys 
Annual. 

A  Dour.i.v   Hi.ACK.  Ouri.ooK   fur  Kii;uniiv. 

His  first  feeling  was  sim[)ly  one  of  horror  at  the 
attitude  of  tin-  while  man,  even  the  clergy  and 
Bishops,  towartls  the  negroes,  whom  they  seemed  to 
regard  as  hardly  humaiL  He  once  told  the  present 
writer  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  convent  in  winch  liiis 
feeling  was  only  too  evident.  After  receiving  the 
most  plentiful  hospitality  he  gave  his  parting  thanks 
to  the  Reverend  Mother  for  her  kindness  in  these 
words :  "  I  shall   pray  that  you  may  have  as  a  rcwarc' 
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a  very  high  place  in  heaven."  The  Reverend  Mother 
began  to  express  her  gratitude,  but  lie  cut  her  short, 
adding—"  and  that  you  may  have  a  negro  on  each 
side  of  you  for  all  eternity."  Years  afterwards,  when 
again  in  America,  he  visited  the  same  convent  and 
the  Reverend  Mother  expressed  great  relief  at  seeing 
him  once  more,  as  she  had  something  she  had  for 
years  been  longing  to  ask  of  him.  "  Do  lake  that 
praver  off  me,"  she  explained.— U'im-rid  Ward  on 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  in  the  Dublin  RrnriV. 

PuNXH  OR  Judy  ? 

In  the  Unconventional  Reminiscences  which  \\ .  C. 
Scully  contributes  to  the  State  of  South  Africa,  he 
refers  to  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Healy,  who  was 
discussing  with  his  friend  two  cases  of  conversion 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Anglican  Communion  : — 

Evcnlimlly  the  host  .-iskcd  K;ilhcr  He.ily  for  his  o|iinion. 

"  Failh,"  replied  the  blur,  "  I  don't  tliink  there's  any  mys- 
tery about  the  thing  at  all." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,  when  one  of  our  men  goes  over  to  yovi  it's  always 
due  to  one  of  two  causes." 

"What  arc  they?" 

"  Punch  or  Judy,"  replied  Father  Healy  laconically. 

The  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  thus  concisely  are 
indicated  a  passion  for  drink  and  a  passion  for  a 
[)artner. 

Lightning  Speed  in  Business. 

In  Syiteni  for  July  i^If-  D.  V.  Casey  describes 
lightning  speed  deliveries — how  organised  methods 
conquer  time,  bulk,  and  weight  He  enumerates 
certain  short  cuts  :  bringing  tlie  day's  mail  by  motor- 
car from  the  General  Post  Ufificeat  6.50  a.m.  ;  having 
early  men  sifting  the  letters,  the  more  imperative  and 
urgent  from  the  less  imperative,  and  passing  them  on 
to  the  various  counters ;  sending  carbon  copies  to 
difterent  departments  for  simultaneous  handling,  and 
so  on  and  so  on,  before  the  proper  day's  work  has 
begun. 

A  Great  Decorative  Artist. 

The  July  niimiier  of  Vdhas^ai  contains  an  interest- 
ing article,  by  Dr.  Johannes  K!cini)aul,  on  the  more 
recent  creations  of  Professor  Hermann  Prell,  best 
known  pcrliaps  for  his  mural  paintings  in  German 
[)ublic  buildings.  One  of  Professor  Prell's  newer 
paintings,  "  Parsifal,"  was  suggested  by  Wagner's 
f>i)era  and  the  epic  of  WolOam  von  Eschenbach. 
More  recently  he  has  completed  four  mosaics  for  a 
building  in  Bremen.  .'\t  the  present  moment  he  is 
engaged  on  a  great  monumental  work,  the  decoration 
of  the  ceiling  of  a  large  ball  in  the  new  Ralhhaus  at 
Dresden.  Two  large  paintings  are  to  symbolise  the 
I'Ube  from  its  distant  source  in  the  Riescngcbirge  to 
its  tlow  into  the  sea.  A  large  middle  [licture  will 
represent  Dresden  as  the  home  of  the  arts.  Only  a 
small  part  of  this   decoration  will  be  reatly  when  the 


building  is  dedicated  in  the  autumn  -namely,  the 
marble  reliefs  on  the  wails,  which  are  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

Russian  Dancers. 

A  feature  of  the  Ladfs  Realm  is  an  account  of 
the  Russian  Imiierial  Ballet  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
is  a  national  institution  supported  by  Government. 
Pictures  are  given  of  the  dancers.  The  ballet  season 
commences  on  September  jst  and  finishes  on  April 
12th.  The  art  of  dancing  is  said  to  belong  especially 
to  the  Russian  nation,  and  the  Russian  people  have 
taken  it  up  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm.  The 
whole  corps  de  ballet  consists  of  150  male  and  150 
female  dancers.  On  becoming  thirty-six  years  old 
each  dancer  receives  a  Crown  pension.  The  stages 
through  which  they  are  advanced  are  (i)  corps  de 
/hillct,  (2)  coryphh;  (3)  second  dancer,  (4)  first  dancer, 
(5)  soloist,  (6)  ballerina. 

The  editor  of  the  Lady's  Realm  announces  that  if 
the  men  don't  hurry  up  and  adopl  a  universal  military 
service  in  this  country  the  women  will  have  to  show 
them  the  way. 

"  Catch  Who  Catch  Can  !  " 

In  the  London  Magazine  Mr.  Harry  Harper  lets  his 
imagination  run  riot  in  describing  aeroplane  passenger 
service  and  the  way  we  shall  travel  in  the  near  future. 
He  suggests  how  there  would  be  areas  forbidden  to 
airmen,  such  as  fortifications  and  populated  districts. 
He  also  supposes  that  Custom  House  barriers  can 
still  be  maintained,  and  imagines  a  Revenue  air 
cutter  [lursuing  smugglers  !  He  suggests  a  number 
of  air  stations,  with  air-ways  marked  out  by  day  and 
night,  so  as  to  divert  air-craft  from  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  from  places  where  their  unexiiected  descent 
might  cause  damage  to  those  below.  In  the  same 
magazin.e  there  is  an  illustrated  account  of  the  mono- 
railway.  Sydney  Holland  describes  the  career  of  the 
hospital  nurse. 

Wanted— A  Parson  who  can  Drink  and 

Smoke. 

In  the  Quiver  Rev.  J.  J.  Pool  tells  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Nevada.  He  mentions  that  on  a  death 
o(  curring  no  one  was  found  who  could  conduct  the 
funeral,  so  the  miners  sent  a  delegate  to  a  neighbour- 
ing town  to  find  a  parson  who  would  admonish  bad 
men  and  bury  the  dead  : — 

"  Friends,"  said  this  plain-spoken,  practical,  kindly  hearled 
delegale,  "  we  want  a  preacher  who  is  young  and  a  good  fellow. 
If  possible  we  want  one  who  can  handle  a  gun,  and  who  can 
join  the  boys  in  a  liltle  jollification  now  and  again.  1  am  com- 
missioned to  find  a  parson  who  not  only  can  preach,  bul  who 
can  drink  and  smoke  and  be  a  real  good  fellow."  Truly  a 
strange  request ! 

A  Congregational  ami  a  Picsl)yleriaii  minister  arrived  on  the 
field  witliin  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  bul  the  laUer  being  first 
got  ihc  a'lpointnient. 
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THE  EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  lieviav  for  July  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  the  Quarterly.  Its  article  on  "  The  King "  is 
meagre— but  there  are  not  two  Lord  Eshers.  The 
rest  of  the  number  is  literary  and  historical  rather 
than  political. 

WHAT   DO   WE    OWE   TO   THE    GREEKS? 

The  reviewer  who  answers  this  questioa  replies — 
Much  we  owe  them,  but  not  everything,  as  Professor 
Mahaffy  would  have  us  believe.  For,  according  to 
Professor  Maha  fly's  ideal, 

everything  ihal  stands  between  us  and  Greece  is  to  be  aboli^hetb 
For  Amiens  and  Salisbury  we  must  substitute  imitations  of  (lie 
Parthenon  like  the  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ  the  "Frogs"  of  Aristophanes.  The  truth  is  Professor 
Mahafl'y's  picture  of  mediievalism  is  a  picture  of  a  life  that  never 
existed.  It  will  not  bear  a  nioirient's  investigation.  Professor 
Vilari  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  s.iys  that  the  whole  sum  of  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  spiritual  things 
more  within  reach  of  the  human  consciousness.  This  is  what 
has  altered  and  multiplied  man's  faculties,  which  has  quickened 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  liis  soul. 

THE    MODERN    ANTI-C.\THOLIC    NOVEL. 

In  an  article  on  "  Clerical  Life  in  French  Fiction  " 
the  reviewer  describes  M.  Michon,  the  author  of 
"  Le  Maudit."     He  says  he  is — 

A  thinker  rather  than  a  roinance-writer,  who  is  forced  to  pro- 
pagate his  ideas  under  the  only  form  which  will  secure  a 
popular  hearing  for  his  attempt  to  inculcate  not  the  abolition, 
ijut  the  tr.msformation  of  the  "symbols"  of  Catholic  creed  ami 
to  unveil  the  incalculable  injury  to  religion  efl'ected  by  spiritual 
tyrannies  as  well  as  by  the  suppression  of  the  strongest  of 
human  instincts  in  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood. 
The  novels  his  opinions  inspired  are  studies  drawn  from  a  close 
.and  continuous  observation  of  the  religious  life  and  of  the 
detrimental  results  ensuing  from  the  practical  workings  of 
institutional  sacerdotalism,  more  esj.iecially  as  embodied  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Company  of  Loyola,  where  the  princiiile  of 
sacerdotal  authority  finds,  in  his  estimation,  its  most  virulent 
manifestation. 

THE    PROGRESS   OF    ECONO.MICS. 

In  an  article  under  this  head  the  reviewer  traces 
the  progress  of  Economics  in  three  divisions — poli- 
tical, social  and  conmiercial.  He  is  as  precise  as 
a  Puritan  preacher.     He  says  : — 

IJy  "political  progrc-ss"  we  mean  merely  the  alterations 
which  lui.ve  taken  place  in  our  forms  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment, liy  "social  progress"  we  mean  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  ; 
which,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  resolves  itself^  into  a 
study  of  the  Poor  Law.  Hy  "  commercial  progress  "  we  mean 
the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations aifecting  industry  and  commerce,  whether  of  purely 
domestic  concern,  such  a>  the  .Statute  of  Apprenticeship  and 
factory  legislation,  or  of  foreign  or  imperial  concern,  such  as 
agitate  the  mimis  of  politicians  at  the  present  day.  For  tracing 
development  in  these  three  separate  branches  we  propose  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  conditions  in  Adam  .Smith's 
lime,  /.<•.,  1770  and  17S0— in  the  time  when  Mill  was  preparing 
his  "  Political  Economy,"  i.e.,  about  1845— and  our  own 
limes. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  EUROPE. 

Providence,  which,  according  to  Sir  A.  .\lison,  was 


always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  has  been,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  Rd^iric,  for  the  last  century  faithful 
to  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  necessary  for  the 
expansion  and  progress  of  Britain.  The  reviewer  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  Germany.  He  exults  in  the 
fact  that  "  a  great  Protestant  Power  grouped  togetlier 
the  German  States,  ended  the  dualism  of  German 
politics,  overthrew  Napoleon  III.,  helped  Italy  to 
achieve  unity,  and  gave  strength  to  that  part  of 
Europe  whose  weakness  had  previously  invited  attack 
from  the  too  powerful  extremities."  The  rise  of 
Prussia  and  the  unification  of  Germany  have  bene- 
fited the  British  race.  They  produced  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  Continent  which  "  precluded  recourse  to 
arms,  though  the  areas  at  stake  were  of  unparalleled 
magnitude.  Similar  conditions  prevail  to-day.  Or 
rather,  they  have  of  late  changed  in  favour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  the  detriment  of  Germany." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  ideas  of  the 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  Pitt  passed  his  youth, 
together  with  some  account  of  the  men  in  the  midst 
of  whom  he  acquired  his  early  education  in  statecraft. 
Hardman's  "  History  of  Malta"  is  pronounced  to  be 
a  singularly  interesting  and  connected  story  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  history.  Of  Mr. 
Courthope's  "  History  of  English  Poetry "  the  re- 
viewer says  :  "  Our  author  has  brought  to  conclusion 
a  vast  undertaking  in  a  fashion  (througliout)  worthy 
of  his  subject  and  himself.  We  are  sure  that  it  will 
be  very  long  before  anyone  will  venture  to  re-write 
the  history  he  has  given."  The  article  on  "Some 
Modern  Essayists"  deals  with  .Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr. 
Belloc,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
The  only  other  article  is  devoted  to  describing  the 
disastrous  results  of  "  The  Dual  Control  in  Bourbaki's 
Campaign."  

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarlirly  Revieiii  is  a  very  excellent  number, 
containing  two  articles  of  excejjtional  value  which  1 
notice  elsewhere.  The  remaining  ten  articles  are  of 
an  extremely  wide  range,  covering  science,  literature, 
art,  religion,  etc. 

recent  studies  in  cancer. 

Dr.  W.  d'Este  Emery's  article  on  "Some  Recent 
Studies  in  the  Problem  of  Cancer "  is  a  paper  very 
gruesome  to  read,  and  brings  out  in  clear  relief  the 
rapidity  with  which  cancer  has  increased  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  cures  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Dr.  Ivmery  is  all  for  surgical  operation  ; 
nothing  else,  he  lliinks,  does  any  good.  The  following 
figures  are  worth  while  [mlling  on  record,  .showing 
the  increase  of  cancer  in  the  last  two  generations  in 
England  and  Wales  : — 
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Cancer  death 

-rate 

Proportion  to 

Proportion  to 

Year. 

per  million  \i\ 

ing. 

population. 

total  dL-.iths. 

1840      .. 

...   177 

1-5,640      .. 

....      I-I29 

l8so 

...   27.; 

.      1-3.579     ■• 

....     1-74 

i860       .. 

-   34.? 

.      I-2.9IS      •• 

....     I  62 

1S70.     .. 

...   424 

1-2,361      .. 

....     1-54 

18S0       .. 

...   502 

.      I-I  946      .. 

....     1-40 

1S90       .. 

...     b-h 

1-1,480      .. 

....     1-28 

1900 

...     82S 

.      1-1,207      ■• 

....     1-22 

1905       .. 

.          ...      8S5 

•      1-1,131      • 

...     117 

•SOCI.ALISM    TO-ri.\Y    AND    TO-MOKROW. 

An  anonymous  author,  writing  on  the  present 
position  of  "  Socialism  and  its  Future,"  says  : — ■ 

The  gfeat  current  of  ch,inge,  of  which  Socialism  is  the 
surface  frotii.  will  go  on  ;  let  no  one  doubt  it.  It  will  more 
and  more  tlllTuse  material  wealth  and  well-being,  and  in  the 
process  it  may  well  be  that  the  idle  rich  will  gradually  be 
shorn  of  some  part  of  Iheir  idleness  and  riches.  lUit  this 
change  will  proceed  by  gradual  and  rational  reforms  or 
re-adjustments.  The  essential  difierence  between  .Socialism 
and  social  reform  in  this  connection  can  be  expressed  in  a 
nutshell.  Capital  is  power,  which  may  be  used,  like  other 
forms  of  power,  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  right  remedy  for 
the  latter  is  to  restrain  the  ntisuse  of  the  power,  not  to  destroy 
it,  which  would  impoverish  mankind.  The  mistake  Socialists 
make  is  to  assume  that  private  capital  is  necessarily  bad  and 
public  capital  necessarily  beneficent.  Vou  might  as  well  say 
that  private  action  is  always  foolish  or  base  and  public  action 
always  wise  and  virtuous.  The  true  criterion  is  not  the  form  of 
ownership,  but  the  use  made  of  it. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Verrall  contributes  a  slight  essay  on  the 
Prose  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  F.  G.  Afialo  writes  a 
charming  essay  upon  "  The  Genius  of  the  River,"  in 
which  he  discourses  sympathetically  concerning  all  the 
rivers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  brilliant  paper,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  month's  magazines.  There 
is  an  elaborate  and  scientific  paper,  by  Hans  Gadow, 
on  birds  and  their  colours,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  some  birds  are  red  and  others 
are  green,  while  others  again  are  blue.  It  is  rather 
too  abstruse  for  the  general  public.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
an  interesting  historical  paper  on  "The  Beginning 
and  End  of  the  Second  Empire,"  and  an  anonymous 
writer  gives  a  very  lucid  and  readable  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Sikhs.  Mr  Edwyn's  paper  on  "  The 
First  Contact  of  Christianity  and  Paganism "  has 
much  to  say  concerning  the  Gnostics  and  the  part 
which  they  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 


THE   HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

Besides  several  papers  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  solid  and  suggestive  reading  in  the 
July  number. 

It  begins  with  an  anonymous  open  letter  to  English 
gentlemen,  urging  that  if  they  would  give  to  the 
regeneration  of  their  country  a  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm 
now  devoted  to  sport  they  would  break  the  back  of  our 
social  problems.  The  paper  is  tilled  with  a  touching 
faith  in  the  public  spirit  of  the  cla.ss  addressed.  1'he 
Editor  adtls  that  a  practical  movement  embodying  the 
principles  so  advanced  is  already  being  organised  on 
a  large  scale.     The  public  will  be   interested,  not  to 


say  surprised,  when  this  large  movement  emerges 
into  the  light  of  day. 

I'rofessor  William  James  hails  with  delight,  in  the 
little-known  Benjamin  Paul  Blood,  a  poetic  exponent 
of  plurali.stic  mysticism. 

Professor  Jethro  Brown  delivers  "  the  message  of 
anarchy  "  as  the  conviction  that  the  best  social  order 
is  one  where  men  live  their  lives,  not  under  the 
cotiipulsory  regulation  of  the  State,  but  in  voluntary 
co-operation.  He  says  of  Tolstoi  that  "  he  has  that 
which  most  men  find  so  difficult  to  gain — Christ's 
sense  of  moral  values." 

An  article  by  Professor  Borden  Bowne  rejoices  in 
the  gains  to  religion  that  have  come  from  the 
progress  of  science  and  philosophy  during  the  last 
generation.  His  conclusion  is  the  old  one  of  faith  : 
"  We  now  see  that  we  have  to  trust  our  nature  or 
instincts  in  order  to  move  at  all.  If  we  distrust  our 
cognitive  instincts,  science  and  intellect  perish.  If 
we  distrust  our  moral  and  spiritual  instincts,  morals 
and  religion  perish.  And  they  have  the  right  of  way 
until  they  are  discredited." 

Principal  W.  M.  Childs  concludes  that  greater 
dangers  are  involved  in  withholding  the  suftVage  from 
women  than  in  granting  it.  Professor  Carl  Clemen 
criticises  Harnack's  suggestion  that  the  Acts  may 
have  been  written  before  St.  Paul's  death.  Professor 
Armitage  records  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  victory  of 
Christian  faith  over  Greek  intellectualism.  Dr.  Whitby 
denounces  modern  penal  methods  as  barbarism,  and 
declares  that  punishment  is  like  surgery,  a  necessary 
evil.     It  is  moral  surgery. 


DUBLIN  REVIEW. 
By  far  the  most  dignified  of  all  our  reviews  is  the 
Diihlin  Ra'iew.  There  is  a  stately  tone  about  all  its 
articles,  which  form  a  fit  pedestal  for  occasional  poems 
from  the  late  ever-lamented  Francis  Thompson.  Not 
merely  its  theological  but  its  literary  slandartl  seems 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  word  Roman. 
One  feels  this  more  than  often  in  the  July  number, 
with  its  solemn  record  of  Catholic  progress  under 
Edward  VII.,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  review  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  Life,  Mrs.  Reginald  Balfour's  survey  of 
Pascal  and  Port  Royal,  as  well  as  Canon  Barry's 
review  of  Francis  Thompson's  "  Ignatius  Loyola." 
There  is  an  interesting  account  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Douay  Bible,  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  recent 
Commi.ssion  entrusted  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  of 
bringing  out  a  revision  of  the  existing  \'ulgate  text. 
J.  H.  Moft'att  touches  on  the  glories  of  Beaconsfield, 
the  abode  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  mentions  the  visitors 
whom  he  entertained,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  David  Garrick,  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  Crabbe,  who  owed  his  life  and  promotion  to 
his  kindly  host,  two  Brahmans,  Tom  Paine,  Mirabeau, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Louis  XVIII.  F".  V.  Eccles  dis- 
cusses the  drift  of  French  literature  through  the 
variations  called  Classicism,  the  Romantic  movement, 
Parnassus,  Realism,  Symbolism.  Other  articles  have 
been  separately  mentioned. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Beyond  the  articles  noticed  separaleiy,  there  is 
still  much  of  average  interest  in  the  August  number. 

THE    DALAI    LAMA. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  who  thought  Lord  Curzon's 
Tibetan  policy  si.\  years  ago  wrong,  now  recognises 
that  it  was  a  political  necessity.  The  present  position 
be  states  thus  : — 

China  is  wise  to  try  to  get  the  D.ilai  Lama  to  come  back  to 
Tibet  ;  linijlaiKl  would  be  wise  to  keep  liini  ;  the  Dalai  Lama 
would  be  wise  to  remain  for  ever  at  Darjeelinjj.  If  the  Dalai 
Lama  should  remain  at  Darjceling  this  temple  cloister  will  glow 
in  wealth  and  importance.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  still  com- 
jiaralively  young  ;  should  he  live  thirty  years  more  and  remain 
at  Darjceling  all  the  lime  we  shall  find  that  Darjceling 
will  be  tile  centre  of  the  Lamaislic  faith  after  thirty  years. 
The  party  that  should  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  such 
an  arrangement  is,  however,  the  English  in  India.  The  Indian 
(Joverninent  would  thus  acquire  a  certain  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  Lamaislic  worhl,  which  would  undeniably  be  a  gain  in 
strength  and  an  advantage  in  relation  to  China.  From  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  gain  to  India  if  great 
crowds  of  pilgrims  could  be  allracteti  viti  Calcutta  ancl  the 
Sikkini  frontier.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  English  to  do  all 
they  c;in  to  make  Darjeeling  the  Avignon  of  Lamaistic  papacy. 
If  they  play  their  cards  well  even  the  succeeding  incarnations 
may  remain  in  British  territory.  In  this  respect  Kapilavastu, 
Hud  Gaya,  and  all  the  other  holy  places  in  India  in  which 
Sakya  Muni  sojourned  on  earth,  are  towers  of  strength. 

ROnniNG   THE    POOR   TO    PAY    KOR    VIVISECTION. 

The  Hon.  Ste[)hen  Coleridge  exposes  what  he  calls 
financial  obliquity  at  some  of  the  great  London 
hospitals.  He  recalls  the  report  of  the  King  Edward's 
Hosi)ital  Fund  Commission,  which  declared  that  funds 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  hospital  to  meet  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  medical  schools.  Never- 
theless the  medical  schools  are  still  being  subsidised 
from  the  charities  given  to  the  poor.  The  Commission 
referred  to  said  that  the  services  rendered  by  the 
schools  to  the  hospital  were  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  the  opportunity  of  clinical  practice  given  to  the 
.schools.  The  process  still  goes  forward.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge remarks  that  where  vivisection  is  inflicted  upon 
animals,  there  almost  invariably  money  has  been 
taken  from  the  service  of  the  poor,  for  which  it  should 
sacredly  be  preserved,  and  by  one  device  or  another 
has  been  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of 
the  schools. 

THE    PEOPLING   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  points  out  the  necessity  of 
immigration  for  .'Vustialia.  Lop  off  a  third  of  Russia, 
anil  the  rest  of  Europe  is  just  about  ecjual  to  the 
Australian  continent.  But  London  has  tiearly  half  a 
million  more  people  in  it  than  Australia.  The  popu- 
lation per  scjuare  mile  of  territory  in  Belgium  is  636, 
in  the  British  Isles  363,  in  Australia  \\.  Of  the  four 
and  a  half  million  Australians,  one  million  and  a  half 
dwell  in  four  cities.  A  continent  so  nearly  empty  is 
an  invitation  to  invasion  and  possible  annexation. 
The  peopling  of  the  solitudes  of  Australia  would  be 
a  better  protection  than  the  building  of  many  Dread- 
noughts.    Vet  in  1901  to  1905  there  were  only  2,660 


immigrants.  Dr.  Hodgkin  urges  that  Queensland 
and  Western  Australia  are  the  two  States  most 
obviously  in  need  of  millions  of  fresh  colonists.  He 
urges  that  there  should  be  a  Guild  or  Society  for 
.'\ustralian  Emigration  and  organisation  both  'in  Eng- 
land and  Australia.  He  concludes  with  an  earnest 
plea  to  the  Labour  Party  of  Australia  not  to  prevent 
the  peopling  of  their  country. 

GOLF    AND   SELF. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Vaile  writes  on  modern  golf,  and  says 
that  there  are  to-day  in  England  thousands  of  men 
who  practically  spend  their  lives  in  playing  and  talk- 
ing golf  who  ought  to  be  devoting  part  of  their  time 
to  the  service  of  their  country.  He  laments  that 
"  selfishness  is  becoming  more  and  more  jjronounced 
each  year  in  England.  The  main  idea  of  nearly 
everyone  seems  to  be  more  and  more  what  he  or  .she 
can  get  from  someone  or  something.  The  noble  idea 
of  service  seems  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert  presents  a  valuable  record  of  con- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
he  doubts  very  much  whether  the  present  Conference 
will  derive  much  light  or  leading  from  the  precedents 
of  another  age.  Miss  A.  E.  Cook,  Poor  Law 
Guardian,  suggests  the  establishment  of  Apprentice 
Aid  Societies  side  by  side  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  help  the  Labour  Exchaiiges.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Scott-James  describes  two  cities  and  a  town,  Liver- 
pool on  the  one  side,  and  Caledon,  which  has  no 
poor,  on  the  other;  between  which  stands  Belfast,  a 
city  that  is  still,  with  all  its  greatness,  a  village 
scarcely  grown  into  a  city. 


SCIENCE   PROGRESS. 

Science  Progress  for  July  continues  to  be  as 
eruditely  beyond  the  comiirehension  of  the  ordinary 
reader  as  ever.  Professor  Hartog  gives  high  praise 
to  Samuel  Butler's  biological  writings,  showing  how 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  Hering,  but  kej)!  alive 
Hering's  work  wl-.en  it  bid  fair  to  sink  into  the  limbo 
of  obsolete  hypothesis.  Dr.  Florence  Buchanan 
discourses  learnedly  on  the  significance  of  the  pulse- 
rate  in  vertebrate  animals.  Mr.  AL  M.  P.  Muir  ])ays 
warm  tribute  to  the  late  Stanislao  Canni/./aro,  whose 
services  to  chemistry  he  considers  to  be  incalculably 
great.  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis  discusses  agricultural  progress 
in  the  Tropics,  and  the  opposing  claims  of  Eurojiean 
capital  and  native  welfare.  Alfred  Chalterton  is 
concerned  with  the  Indian  industrial  problem,  but 
points  out  how  very  many  avenues  of  .service  may  be 
opened  to  the  Indian  graduate  of  a  technical  and 
industrial  kind.  He  mentions  mechanical  develop- 
ments for  lifting  water,  searching  for  water,  manu- 
facture of  leather,  development  of  the  hand-loom, 
and  of  metal  working,  artistic  handicrafts,  tool  and 
machinery,  sugar,  oil  and  saw  mills,  and  rice  hulling 
machines. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   AND   AFTER. 

Thk  Nincticnth  Coitury  contains  a  i)leasant  mis- 
cellany of  papers,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  the  status 
of  the  negro,  calls  for  lengthy  notice. 

A    POLITICAL    PERVERT. 

The  number  opens  with  a  formal  printed  notifica- 
tion of  apostasy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  J.  O'lJonnell, 
formerly  Liberal  member  for  Walworth,  but  now  a 
full-blown  Conservative  and  Tariff  Reformer.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  is  for  Home  Rule  all  round,  with  a  really 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  having  now  joined  the  Con- 
servative Tarty  he  feels  justified  in  admonishing  them 
as  to  the  policy  which  they  should  pursue.  Con- 
servatism in  England  has  been  too  much  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Church  of  l->iigland  coterie.  It  must  drop 
the  poor  ideal  of  a  merely  tribal  ambition  and  dare 
to  be  tlie  leader  of  peoples.  That  is  good  sense, 
even  although  it  is  a  new  convert  or  pervert  who 
says  it. 

PROTECTION    IN    GERM.^NY. 

Mr.  /F.neas  O'Neill  says  tliat  he  was  much,  surprised 
by  discovering  the  unexpected  extent  of  the  German 
revolt  against  Protection  when  touring  in  Germany. 
There  is  an  internecine  strife  in  the  Protectionist 
camp  itself — firstly,  between  the  larger  manufacturers 
and  smaller  ones  ;  secondly,  between  industries  and 
agrarians.  Mr.  O'Neill  thinks  that  Herr  Dcrnburg, 
late  Colonial  Minister,  may  possibly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Hansa  Bund,  which  advocates  the 
industrial  against  the  agrarian  interest.  German 
success  lies  simjily  in  hard  work,  the  constant  and 
methodic  application  of  science  in  industry  and 
traditional  thrift.  Yet  the  great  advantages  thus 
gained  in  this  way  are  counterbalanced,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  by  the  results  of  a 
mistaken  fiscal  policy ;  it  has  increased  the  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life  in  recent  years  by  at  least  30  per 
cent.  A  casual  observer  sees  no  rags  and  tatters  in 
the  streets  because  it  is  not  permitted  by  police 
regulation.  Unemployment  would  be  much  worse  in 
Germany,  he  says,  but  for  universal  military  service, 
the  municipal  relief  works,  and  the  system  of  labour 
exchanges. 

A    TRIBUTE   TO   CARDINAL   VAUGHAN. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  writes  a  very  enthusiastic  review  of 
Mr.  Snead-Cox's  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  He 
says : — 

The  spiritual  world  was  infinitely  more  real  to  Herbert 
V'aiighan  than  l!ic  phenomenal.  When  he  lay  ilyiny,  as  his 
brother,  Father  Butnarcl  Vauijhan,  tells  me,  he  said  about  his 
Cathedral,  "  I  shall  be  .able  to  do  much  more  for  it  when  I  am 
t/u-re."  For  him,  to  die  was  like  going  into  the  next  room. 
"  They  are  waiting  for  me,"  he  murmured  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  same  well-beloved  brother:  "Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  are 
waiting  for  me."  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  strenuous  life. 
While  in  the  world  he  was  not  of  the  world.  Tlie  earth  and 
all  its  glories  were  as  vapour  and  dream  to  him  :  God  and  the 
soul  were  the  true  realities.     Hence,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a 


man  of  prayer.  Kmc.son  has  called  prayer  ■"'  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest  point  of  view."  This 
is  (rue  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Emerson  perhaps  knew  :  a  sense 
which  Herbert  Vaughan  knew  full  well. 

OUR    FOOD    IN    WAR    TIME. 

Mr.  H.  Frazer  Wyalt,  in  an  article  called  "The 
Unguarded  Spaces  of  the  Sea,"  demands  that  the 
"  Declaration  of  London "  should  be  instantly  and 
utterly  repudiated;  that  all  auxiliary  cruisers  should 
receive  armaments  and  ammunition,  including  all 
liners;  that  eighteen  protected  cruisers  should  be 
laid  down  instead  of  tlie  five,  and  that  a  short  \c\. 
should  be  rushed  through  Parliament  providing  that 
the  instant  war  began  all  food  in  the  United  King- 
dom should  become  the  property  of  the  Government 
at  the  market  rates  prevailing  previously. 

RURAL    RECONSTRUCTION    IN    IRELAND. 

Colonel  Pilkington  has  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "  Irish  Ideas  on  Rural  Reconstruction."  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir  Henry  Plunkett,  and 
believes  that  Plunkett  House  in  Dublin  will  long 
fulfil  the  duty  of  being  the  Country  Life  Institute. 
The  Irish  movement  of  which  it  is  the  centre  has 
been  the  parent  of  the  English  and  .Scottish  organisa- 
tions, and  is  indeed  producing  good  results  through- 
out the  world.  In  1901  the  English  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  was  formed  on  the  Irish  model. 
It  has  already  three  hundred  antl  thirty-six  affiliated 
Societies  in  England  and  Wales.  Scotland  followed 
in  1906,  and  it  has  now  thirty-nine  subsidiaries. 

THE    VILLAGE    AND    WOMEN'.S    SUKERAGE. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  an  article  oddly  entitled 
"  Pageantry  and  Politics,"  gives  an  account  of  a  census 
taken  of  suffrage  and  anti-suft"rage  voters  in  Shotter- 
mill,  the  Guildford  Division  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 
Of  389  voters  205  were  against  Women's  Suffrage, 
22  for  it,  and  62  neutral.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  rate- 
payers in  the  six  adjacent  parishes  were  canvassed, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  106  women  ratepayers 
against  the  franchise,  70  for  it,  and  84  refiised  to 
express  any  opinion.  Surrey  has  always  been  a 
benighted  district  in  politics,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  himself. 

OTHER    ARTICLE.S. 

Lady  Paget  contributes  another  chapter  of  her 
Reminiscences,  describing  the  part  which  she  took  in 
the  negotiations  which  iireceded  the  marrjage  of  the 
late  King  Edward  with  Queen  .Alexandra.  There  is 
a  most  interesting  paper  by  W.  G.  Hurn-Murdoch 
giving  an  experience  of  modern  whaling.  Miss 
Bradley  writes  on  "  A  Day  in  Provence."  Mr.  Clarke 
Nuttall  describes  the  Eyes  of  Plants.  Lord  Ampthill 
makes  a  rejoinder  to  a  previous  paper  on  the  State 
Registration  of  Nurses,  and  Sir  Edward  Clayton 
makes  a  general  protest  against  the  leniency  of  the 
sentences  passed  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  .Vet. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The  Fortnightly  Revieji'  for  August  contains  rather 
an  excessive  proportion  of  literary  articles,  some 
rather  out  of  the  way.  For  instance,  Helen  Hester 
Colvill  writes  on  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Phcenix  of  Spain, 
whom  she  describes  as  the  most  poetic  tenijjerament 
of  modern  times.  Mr.  Orlo  Williams  writes  upon 
Hegesippe  Moreau,  the  author  of  "  Le  Myosotis." 
J.  Stuart  Hay  has  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
paper  concerning  the  extravagances  of  the  Em- 
peror Elagabalus.  Andrew  Lang  discusses  the 
relations  between  Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth, 
being  moved  thereby  chiefly  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer's  support  of  Mr.  Edgcumbe.  Mr.  Lang  is 
full  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  in  defence  of  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Chaworlh-Musters.  This  number 
contains  the  last  instalment  of  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
"  Celt  and  Saxon,"  the  closing  words  of  which  are  as 
follows.  He  is  describing  the  impressions  of  a 
woman  at  the  opera  :  "  NVhy  am  I  not  beautiful  ?  was 
her  thought.  Those  voluptuous  modulations  of  melt- 
ing airs  are  the  natural  clothing  of  beautiful  women. 
Beautiful  women  may  believe  themselves  beloved. 
They  are  privileged  to  believe,  they  are  born  with 
the  faith."  Mr.  P.  A.  Vaile  discourses  upon  the  soul 
of  golf,  and  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  has  a  charming  paper 
upon  tracking  the  Wild  Red  Deer  on  Exmoor. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  writes  upon  Talleyrand. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  in  an  article  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  Death  Duties  affect  the  capital  of  a 
country,  states  as  his  general  conclusion  ; — 

Our  general  conclusion  must  be  that  until,  or  unless,  the 
State  begins  to  pursue  a  policy  of  reproductive  expenditure, 
there  will  be,  under  the  present  fiscal  arrangement,  a  small  but 
an  appreciable  drain  upon  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is 
nothing  like  as  large  as  the  accumulation  which  goes  on  side  by 
side  with  it  ;  there  is  no  positive  diminution,  of  course — but 
there  is  a  small  comparative  diminution.  And  those  who  claim 
that  the  Slate  should  yet  further  increase  its  demands  upon  this 
category  of  wealth,  are  surely  bound  in  cilizcnship  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  either  ear-marked  for  reproductive  use,  or  that 
the  reproductive  activities  of  tlie  Government  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  so  taken  by  the  fisc. 

Mr.  Norman  Bentwich  describes  the  changes  made 
in  iliternational  law  by  the  recent  Declaration  of 
London.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ratification 
giving  eflect  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Speaking  of  England's  gain  and 
loss  by  the  Declaration,  he  says  : — 

.She  has  come  out  very  well  indeed  from  the  international 
bargaining  :  she  had  most  to  lose  by  the  previous  uncertainty  ; 
she  has  gained  most  by  the  settlement  .  .  .  Now  in  London 
she  has  not  given  up  a  single  established  lielligerent  right  of 
value,  her  .sole  concession  being  upon  the  question  of  convoy, 
which  is  more  apparent  than  real  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
h.-is  gained  a  nuud>er  of  safeguards  for  her  neutral  commerce, 
and  a  number  of  limitations  of  the  alleged  belligerent  rights  of 
other  Powers  .  .  .  She  will  gain  by  it  security  for  a  large  part 
of  her  trade  as  well  when  she  is  belligerent  as  when  she  is 
neutral.  Moreover,  upon  the  moral  side  it  will  be  put  down  to 
the  credit  of  her  initiative  and  her  diplomacy  that  she  prepared 
the  way  fur  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  International 
Court  of  Justice  administering  the  first  international  law  of 
vMtrality. 


NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

'Ynv.  National  Review  for  .August  is  hardly  up  to 
the  average  in  variety  of  subject  and  in  the  interest 
of  its  articles.  The  editor,  although  as  vehement  as 
ever,  does  not  ornament  his  jiages  with  quite  so  many 
Billingsgate  phrases  as  usual,  for  which  relief  much 
thanks.  The  editor  of  the  Spectator  describes  "  How 
we  raised  the  Surrey  Veteran  Reserve."  Another 
military  paper  describes  the  experiences  of  a  British 
officer  in  South  Africa  in  the  early  fifties. 

Mr.  A.  NVedderburn  has  a  brief  paper  in  which  he 
gives  some  account  of  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
Ruskin.  An  old  Etonian  describes  how  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  last  year. 
There  were  nine  hundred  passengers  in  the  steerage, 
most  of  them  Scandinavians.  The  food,  he  said,  is 
really  very  good  and  plenteous,  the  tea  and  coffee  are 
bad.  The  eggs  were  rotten.  It  is  a  bright  pajjer 
containing  nothing  specially  calling  for  retnark. 

Mrs.  Huth  Jackson,  in  a  short  paper  on  Menial 
\Vork,  urges  upon  mothers  the  importance  of  training 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  do  the  menial  work 
of  the  household  before  they  go  to  school. 

"  A  Casual  Observer "  contributes  some  notes  on 
India  which  are  brightly  written  and  rather  hopeful. 
The  writer  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Lord 
Minto. 

Miss  Violet  Markham  urges  the  creation  of  a 
WomatVs  Council,  which,  she  thinks,  would  rally  to 
itself  the  large  body  of  temperate  opinion  among  the 
women  of  the  country.  Such  a  Woman's  Council, 
although  not  possessing  direct  legislative  powers, 
would  be  competent  to  discuss  any  matter,  social, 
moral,  or  economic,  concerning  the  interests  of  women 
and  children.  It  is  diliicult  to  see  how  the  views  of 
anti-Suffragists  like  Dr.  \Villiams,  who  hold  that 
intellectual  work  is  ruinous  to  woman's  capacity  as  a 
mother,  can  be  reconciled  with  their  presence  on 
such  a  Council  as  Miss  Markham  proposes.  The 
National Revirw  publishes  a  loose  inset  in  tlie  form 
of  a  petition  against  Women's  Suffrage. 

The  most  useful  article  in  the  new  magazine  is  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  account  of  experience  gained  in  the 
working  of  a  dozen  schemes  of  Small  Holdings  which 
have  been  described  in  the  Report  of  the  iJoard  of 
Agriculture,  recently  issued.  The  main  conclusions 
which  he  draws  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  : — 

(1)  The  distribution  of  the  land  in  small  farms  will  produce 
the  same  results  here  as  abroad— stimulation  of  energy,  inten- 
sive culture,  larger  employment. 

(2)  Co-operation  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  of 
small  farming,  whatever  be  the  form  of  tenure. 

(3)  Education  must  be  more  practical. 

(4)  Slate  tenancy  imposes  heavier  burdens  on  the  cultivators 
than  private  tenancy. 

(5)  Under  a  well-ilcviscd  scheme  of  land  purchase,  the  occu- 
piers can  become  o«  ners  of  the  land  on  terms  as  easy  or  more 
easy  than  they  now  have  as  perpetual  rent-payers. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH. 

JAPAN    IN    LONDON.' 


Japan  and  tlu-  Japanese  havL-  not  bwn  so  much 
ill  evidence  before  the  world  suice  the  Treaty  of 
rortsniciith  was  sio;n<'d  as  they  have  been  last  month. 
For  Jai)an  is  showing  herself  as  expert  in  the  great 
art  of  advertisement  as  she  has  already^  shown  her- 
self in  the  arts  of  war.  Japan  all  tliis  year  has 
been  in  London,  preening  her  feathers  and  warbling 
her  swei-tfst  music  like  a  golden  oriole  of  the  tropi- 
cal forest,  murmuring  softly  to  each  passer-by, 
"  Am  I  not  fair  m  see?  Come  and  look  and  gaze 
your  till.  For  that  purpose  have  T  come,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  remain  yet  three  months  more — three 
months  and  no  more." 

I._THK   F.XHTBITION  IN   LONDON. 

Japan  in  London,  Japan  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  is  a 
microcosm  of  Japan,  the  Britain  of  the  Pacific.  To 
its  elaboration  the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
have  devoted  all  the  <-areful  forethought  and  exact 
attention  to  the  minutest  details  which  are  then- 
characteristic.  .Ml  that  is  distinctive  of  Japanin 
.irt.  in  industrv.  in  peace,  and  in  war  finds  expression 
in  the  exhibits  at  Shejiherd's  Bush.  To  make  the 
most  of  small  spa<-e  has  Ijeen  ever  a  Japanese  char- 
acteristic. It  reajipears  in  the  Exhibition,  where 
rhe\  utilis*-  the  wall  space  allotted  to  their  pictures 
bv  changing  all  the  exhiViits  every  fortnight.  An- 
other notable  feature  of  Japan  is  its  antiquity.  The 
Mikado  is  the  121st  Emf)eror  of  Japan.  Some  of 
the  most  exquisite  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  date 
from  the  tenth  century,  when  England  was  in  death 
grapple  with  the  Danes.  The  tableaux  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  in  which  the  foremost  historians  and 
archaeologists  of  Japan  have  displayed  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs  of  their  country,  cover  a  period 
of  2S00  years.  What  is  perhaps  more  distinctly 
characteristic  of  Japan  than  anything  else  is  its  cult 
of  the  garden.  At  Shepherd's  Bush  there  are  two 
such  gems  of  picture  jiainting  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  bv  which  the  \isitor  is  enabled  to  under- 
staml  something  of  the  Japanese  idea  that  every 
garden  must  U^  a  po-'m.  The  Kyoto  Garden,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  artist  Enshu.  was  ten  years  in 
the  making.  To  create  the  Garden  of  the  Floating 
Isle  and  the  Garden  of  Peace  at  the  Exhibition  the 
J.ipanese  Government  shipped  trees,  shrulis,  flowers, 
Hid  in  some  ca.ses  even  the  very  stones,  to  England 
in  order  to  enable  the  Western  world  to  see  some- 
thing of  what  a  Japanese  garden  is. 

It  is  impossible  hen-  even  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
exhibits  at  Shepherd's  Bu.sh.     All  the  museums  and 


•The  Japan-British   Exhil)ition   at   Shepherd's  Bush. 
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tenipU-s  and  palaces  and  shrines  of  Japan  have  been 
ransacked  in  order  to  enrich  the  Exhibition.  Many  of 
the  rarest  curios  are  priceless.  Some  of  them  have 
never  been  publicly  exhibited  Ixfore  even  in  Japan. 
The  export  of  tliese  national  treasures  was  only 
[lermitted  by  the  Japanese  Parliament  on  the  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  this  is  the  first  and  last  and 
onlv  time  that  they  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  leave 
Japanese  soil.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  presentation  of  the  more  striking  facts  in  Japan- 
ese historv  by  tableaux.  Model  ships  show  the 
transformation  of  the  Navy  from  the  galley  to  the 
"  Dreadnought."  Four  military  tableaux  show  four 
liattlcs — the'  first  dated  1614,  the  other  three  all 
licloiiging  to  the  la.st  half-century. 

Japan  also  hioldly  parades  her  conquests.  For- 
mosa with  its  camphor,  Manchuria  with  its  beans, 
and  Korea  with  its  gold  and  minerals,  are  all  repre- 
sented at  Shepherd's  Rush.  Diagrams  and  pictures 
illustrate  the  growth  of  its  industries,  its  merchant 
shipping,  and  its  manufactures.  Here  we  see  the 
impro\'ements  made  by  the  crossing  of  Devon  cattle 
with  Japanese  stock— a  kind  of  Japanese- British 
alliance  to  which  no  one  in  the  world  can  take  ex- 
ception. There  the  sacred  mountain  of  Fujixama  is 
reproduced  in  miniature  in  raw  silk  cocoons,  all  ar- 
ranged with  such  exact  nicety  as  to  reproduce  every 
grarl.ition  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  famous 
mountain.  Models  of  all  kinds  .abound,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  exhibitions.  Models  of  harbours,  models 
of  mines,  models  of  waterworks  are  displayed  in 
houses  approached  through  reproductions  of  the 
wonderful  carved  gates  of  Buddhist  temples.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  some  of  these  Japanese 
exhiliits.  as,  for  in.stance,  from  the  model  of  the 
industrial  laboratory  which  the  Government  estab- 
lished ten  years  back  in  order  to  afford  manufac- 
turers and  traders  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  thev  bnv  and  fhe  stuff  they  sell. 

IT.    -"THE   TTMES"   SPEGTAT.   SnPPT.E- 
MENT. 

The  British  Post  Oflice,  which  is  compelled  to 
carry  everv  newspaper,  no  matter  how  bulky,  to 
nnv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  one  halfpenny, 
must  have  lost  heavilv  on  Julv  igth.  loio.  For  on 
that  flay  T?/e  T/wcf  published  its  special  Japanese 
numlier.  The  ordinary  number  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  pages  ;  the  Japanese  extra  supplement  brought  up 
the  total  number  of  pages  to  ninety-six.  The  weight 
of  the  complete  issue  was  3!  lb.  Supposing^  that 
T//e  Times  onlv  issued  50,000  copies  of  that  issue, 
and  sent  them  all  bv  po.st.  the  Post  Office  would  have 
l)een  compelled  to  distribute  eighty  tons  of  matter 
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done  up  in  50,000  parcels  to  50,000  addresses, 
scattered  all  over  the  Kingdom,  for  a  total  pay- 
ment of  ;£ioo  !  A  few  more  special  numbers  of 
these  dimensions,  and  the  Post  Office  will  be  com- 
l>elled  to  cry  out  for  a  revision  of  the  postal  rates. 
If  the  postal  rates  for  pajiers  had  biH-n  the  same  as 
the  postal  rates  for  magazines,  the  jwstago  on  each 
copy  of  the  Japanese  numljer  of  7'//(-  Times  would 
have  been  not  on^  halfpenny,  but  is.  2d.  The  Post 
Office,  instead  of  charging  ;£ioo  for  distributing 
eighty  tons  of  paper,  would  have  received  more  than 
^2900. 

The  Supplement  of  course  is  a  gigantic  write-up, 
paid  for  at  so  much  a  page  by  those  in  whose  in- 
terest it  is  issued.  The  practice  of  publishing  ail- 
vertisements  in  the  shape  of  readable  write-ups  in- 
stead of  mere  displays  of  printed  broadsheets  is 
growing,  and  deserves  all  encouragement.  But  the 
write-up  should  always  be  published  as  a  write-up, 
and  not  confounded  with  other  editorial  matter.  The 
editor  should  never  insert  anytliing  as  a  w'rite-up  for 
whose  contents  he  would  not  be  willing  to  vouch,  so 
far  as  their  accuracy  is  concerned,  but  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  for  the  allocation  of  the 
space  it  occupies  he  has  no  responsibilitv.  That  is 
a  matter  which  is  decided  by  the  advertising  mana- 
ger. I  am  not  sure  that  the  value  of  write-ups  would 
not  be  increased  if  the  price  paid  for  each  were 
printed  at  the  head  or  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column. 
\i  would  be  interesting  to  know  how'  much  T//c 
Times  received  for  this  Japanese  Sup])lement.  Such 
advertisements  are  only  possible  when  the  circula- 
tion is  moderate.  Not  even  a  Japanese  exchequer 
could  stand  the  strain  of  paving  for  as  large  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Daily  Mail. 

Of  the  precise  value  of  such  mammoth  numbars 
to  the  advertiser  there  is  much  room  for  discussion. 
It  is  a  splendid  sensation,  no  doubt,  and  if  the  sen- 
sation is  all  that  is  wanted  it  is  probable  no  greater 
effect  can  be  produced  for  the  monev  than  bv  drop- 
ping a  ^i-pounder  in  the  householder's  letterbox. 
But  if  the  oliject  aimed  at  is  to  distribute  informa- 
tion and  enlighten  the  public,  there  is  much  rea- 
.son  for  doubting  whether  the  method  is  of  the  mosf 
efficacious.  No  living  man,  woman,  or  child  on  the 
morning  of  July  igth,  ifiTO.  had  suffirient  Ir-isure  to 
read  it.  unless  they  were  in  solitary  confinement  in 
gaol.  The  utmost  anyone  could  do  was  to  skim  with 
wondering  eve  the  seventy  illustrated  pages,  to  dip 
here  and  there  into  the  leader  or  into  Count  Okuma's 
introdurforv  paper,  and  then  to  lay  it  on  one  side 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it  again  some  day. 
But  where  can  the  ordinary  man  who  does  not  file 
his  Times  keep  a  great  sprawling  Behemoth  of  a 
Supplement  like  this?  He  will  stori-  it  away  some- 
where ;  when  he  wants  it  he  will  not  b<^  able  to  find 
it,  and  when  perhaps  ten  years  hence  he  will  come 
upon  it  he  will  regret  that  he  never  had  time  to  read 
it,  and  throw  it  away. 

The  Supplement,   apart   from  all  r-onsid.-ralion  of 


its  value  as  an  advertisement,  is  a  great  achievement. 
The  bhxks  do  not  come  f)ut  \ery  well  in  the  print- 
ing, but  with  that  exicption  nothing  but  prais*^-  is 
due  to  all  those  concerned  in  the  production  of  what 
is  certainly  the  newspaper  of  the  month.  It  is  an 
♦  •ncyclopaedia  in  miniature  concerning  Japan  and  the 
Japant'.se.  It  is  a  kind  of  Statesman's  Year  Rook 
d<-\oted  to  Japan  alone,  and  a  Year  Book  iltustrali-d 
ihroughout.  Its  statistics  are  up  to  date,  and  th^re 
ari-  rlaborate  articles  expounding  their  significance 
from  \(TV  comjjetent  pens.  When  its  contents  are 
stripped  of  their  pictures  and  printed  in  a  shape  that 
v.\n  stand  on  the  shelf  of  a  library,  that  book  will  lie 
an  iii\-aIu,Th!e  work  of  reference  about  Japan. 

III.—"  REPRESENTATIVE  JAPAN." 

"  Representative  Japan  "  is  in  its  wav  a  more 
notable  achievement  of  Japanese  enterprise  than  even 
the  Exhibition  or  The  Times  Supplement.  For 
"  Representative  Japan  "  is  a  bold  attempt  by  a 
Japanese  firm  of  publishers  to  present  in  attractive 
form  a  volume  which  will  do  for  everyone  .something 
that  the  Exhil)ition  does  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  within  travelling  distance  of  Shepherd's 
Bush.  It  is  a  \olume  less  unwieldy  than  The  Times. 
Bui  as  it  is  almost  the  size  of  the  Graphic  it  is  still 
t<-)o  large  for  the  bookshelf.  Notwithstanding  this, 
"  Representative  Japan  "  ought  to  be  in  every  library 
in  the  English-spe.iking  world. 

Here  we  liave  produced  bv  private  enterprise  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Vedo  an  illustrated  volume  which 
may  challenge  comparison  with  any  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  seen  the  light  in  the  Old  World  or  the 
New-,  whether  regard  is  had  to  the  lieauty  of  the 
printing,  the  numlier  and  quality  of  the  illustra- 
tions, or  the  extraonlinary  variety  and  interest  of  its 
contents,  "  Representative  Japan  "  is  printed 
throughout  in  J.ipanese  and  English.  It  begins  at 
the  end,  like  all  Eastern  books;  but  it  is  instinct 
with  the  hustle  and  the  bustle  of  the  West,  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  extract  from  the  open- 
ing editorial  i-onfmnting  a  full-page  portrait  of  the 
Mikado,   the    uist   Emperor  of  Japan:  — 

\o  event  in  tlie  days  <if  peace  anrt  trani|nillity  !ias  yet 
'•lint  riliiitod  S(i  jxi-ratlv  towards  advertisint;  .Japan  a.« 
tlio  ,\nfilo-.Ia|i;iin'si'  Kxhihilimi  will  do.  .Tapan  will 
iirn^st  tlio  iitlriitiiiM  111'  till'  wliiili'  wcirld  :  slip  will  have 
11(1  choice  I)iit  to  yield  to  tlu'  doniaiid,  ami  iniist  adver- 
tise herself  in  the  most  tlini  onjili  and  effective  man- 
ner. 

In  order  to  niot-t  the  demand  we  taki'  this  memor- 
alile  event  in  i.-isiiiiifr  tliis  volume  as  a  sjiecial  nnmlier 
of  the  Ornphir.  .\s  it.s  name  implies,  the  publication 
is  representative  of  .Japan,  not  only  in  men  and 
women  treated  of  in  it.s  pages,  the  scenes  repidduced, 
the  indii.strie.s  and  inannors  and  cn.stoms,  hnt  every 
and  all  things  typical  of  the  Japane.se  nation.  We 
have  further  endeavoured  to  make  it  representative 
of  the  art  of  printiiiK  aiul  hook-hindinc  in  Japan  in 
the  lieauty  anil  ric''ne.ss  of  its  contents  and  in  the 
vlet;aiice   of   it.s  typoKra]>hy. 

We  live  in  a  Imsy.  fast-evnlvinp:  ape,  and  the  affairfs 
of  the  world  are  continually  chnnsinji.  so  that  it  is 
inipos.sil)Ie    for    a    publication    of    tliis    kind    to    cover 
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evervtliiii;;  up-to-date.  Hut  we  know  that  a  puluif  is 
oftfii  luoif  couviiioiiif:  than  liuiulrods  and  tliousaiids 
of  words.  Picturiw  art-  a  world  lan^iuaRe,  and  to  look 
at  thorn  is  to  understand,  for  tlie  old  and  yoiinf:  ir- 
respective of  their  edui-ation,  .sex.  and  natimiality. 
The  produetion  of  S'""'  pictures  and  photo;irai)h>  is 
a  stroni;  foit  of  this  country,  and  the  "  Representative 
Japan  •'  will  be  unsurpa.ssed  in  it-s  pictorial  ami  phot  - 
■M-aphic  illustrations.  Hut  now  that  the  printint;  and 
hiiidiii"  of  the  present  puhlicatiou  is  hnished  wi'  hiol 
•ve  inisTht  have  iniprove<l  it  re<iardiii<;  its  contents,  the 
...election  of  its  materials,  and  its  fieneral  make-up. 
\\>  exfiect  to  amend  these  defects  111  the  second  oli- 
tion,  which  we  hope  to  hrin<;  out  soon. 

The  combined  modest)  .iiul  .issiir;ince  of  the  <dilur 
are  characteristii:. 

The  general  manager  and  diretiing  spiiit  of  the 
Vurakusha  publishers,  to  whom  we  owe  this  notaf>le 
work,  is  now  in  London.  He  is  a  Japanese  Chris- 
tian who  is  now  only  thirty-six  years  old,  but  who 
remembers  keenly  the  in<':onv^enience — to  use  no 
stronger  term — of  belonging  to  a  small  Christian 
group  in  the  midst  of  a  school  or  college  predomi- 
nantly non-Christian.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  bitt 
it  bore  gooil  fruit.  It  put  the  Christian  lads  on  their 
mettle,  and  made  thrm  cherish  the  faith  for  which 
they  had  made  such  sacrifices,  and  imbued  them 
with  a  determination  U>  be  wortliy  of  the  creed  they 
professed. 

Mr.  Teijiro  Abiko  gradtiateil  at  a  college  attached 
to  the  University  of  Japan.  He  never  studied 
abroad,  either  in  Am«Tica  or  in  England.  On  leaving 
college  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  in  Tokyo,  and  after  three  years  he 
left  it  to  found,  with  the  aid  of  some  moneyed 
partners,  the  publishing  house  of  the  Yurakusha 
publishers,  which,  although  one  of  the  youngest,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  publishing  houses  in  Japan. 

The  Vurakusha  is  near  the  centre  of  Tokyo,  and 
is  inside  the  stone  walls  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  Castle  of  Vedo.  Tokyo  is  now  just  sixteen  days' 
distant  from  I.ondon.  Fourteen  days  by  rail  and 
two  davs  by  .s«i  land  the  traveller  from  Shepherd's 
Hush  at  the  capital  of  Japan.  From  the  Yurakusha 
Press  there  are  issued — 

(i)  The  Tokyo  Puck,  a  comii:  weekl\  illustrated 
in  colours,  f<iunded  f>n  the  lines  of  the  Puck  of  New 
\ork.  It  is  published  at  13  sen  a  copy.  It  is  par- 
tially printed  in  PLngli.sh,  and  has  a  circulation  of 
50,000. 

(3)  The  Graphic  is  modelled  upon  the  I.ondon 
('•rapine.  It  is  pulilished  every  fortnight.  The 
title  of  the  pictures  is  given  both  in  English  and  in 
J.ipaiie.si'.  There  is  comparatively  little  letterpress. 
Seveiveightlis  of  its  twenty-four  pages  are  devoted 
to  pictures. 

(3)  The  Theatre  Graphic  is  a  monthly  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  s]Mcially  devoted  to  the  Japanese 
stage.  ^ 

(4)  The  Friend,  a  coloiir.'d  pinnre-bonk  for 
children. 


Besides  the.se  periodicals  the  Yurakusha  make  a 
speciality  of  producing  English  translations^  of 
Japanese  books  and  also  of  Japanese  translations 
of  LMiglish  and  American  books. 

Mr.  Teijiro  Abiko,  who  is  from  of  old,  like  many 
other  Japanese,  a  constant  reader  of  the  "  Review  of 
Ke\iews,"  was  led  by  our  review  of  Kev.  Sheldon's 
■  In  His  Steps,"  to  translate  it  into  Japanese.  An- 
other notable  European  book  they  have  produced  in 
Japanese  is  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven  and  Hell." 
.\mong  the  Japanese  books  of  which  they  have  pub- 
li.slied  English  translations  are  "  Imperial  Songs,'' 
composed  by  the  Mikado  and  his  family;  "Spirit 
of  Japan,"  a  collection  of  poems  about  Japanese 
men  and  things;  "England  Through  Japanese 
Eyes,"  by  K.  Sigmura  of  the  Asaki;  "  Kibun  Dai- 
zin  :  From  Shark  Boy  to  Merchant  Prince  "  ;  "  The 
(.:onfessions  of  a  Husband,"  a  Socialistic  novel  of 
present-day  Japanese  life;  and  "The  Gold  Demon, 
a  Story  of  a  College  Student." 

"  Representative  Japan  "  is  their  most  ambitious 
publication  so  far.  But  it  is  to  be  cast  into  tit'- 
shade  by  its  successor,  "The  World  of  To-day.' 
"  This  book  is  to  be  published  after  the  style  of 
the  '  Representative  Japan,'  containing  in  it  repre- 
sentati\f  men  and  things  of  the  great  Powers,  and 
it  will  introduce  to  the  Oriental  public  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  each  country,  especially  of  those 
having  important  bearing  on  the  markets  in  Japan, 
China  and  Korea.  It  will  be  explained  in  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  English. 

ft  is  evident  that  although  Tokyo  may  be  sixteen 
days  from  London,  Yurakusha  publishers  are  not 
one  day  behind  the  most  spirited  publishers  of 
Arierica  or  Europe. 

The  advertisements  of  "  Representative  Japan  " 
are  as  interesting  as  any  other  matter,  pictorial  or 
otherwi.se.  On  the  first  inside  cover  page  Mr.  Kita- 
mure  informs  us  that  hs  is  rapidly  completing  the 
construction  of  the  Seiyokeii  Hotel — "  European 
plan  only."  it  is  a  huge  modern  hotel,  planted 
oil  the  highest  and  healthiest  point  of  the  capital. 
This,  the  larg«'st  and  finest  hotel  e\er  built  in  the 
Orient,  was  opened  in  June  complete  in  every  detail, 
including  "  Louis  XVI.  Hall  "  !  Fronting  this  ad- 
vertisement is  a  full-page  announcement  of  the  Jiji 
Shimpo,  "  the  recognised  greatest  and  most  Lnfiuen- 
tial  newspaper  in  Japan."  Founded  by  the  great 
intellectual  light  and  leading  revolutioniser  of 
thought  of  New  Japan,  Mr.  Yukichi,  it  is  now 
twenty-nine  years  old,  ami  possesses  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  never  once  deviated  from  its 
original  policy  and  principle  of  "  ujiright  and  ab- 
solute independence."  But  there  are  others.  The 
Hochi  Shimhun  boasts  a  cinulation  of  420,000 
<-opies.  It  is  the  oldest  dflily  in  Japan,  its  motto 
is  "  For  the  people,"  and  it  pledges  itself  "  never 
lo  stop  in  its  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  times."     The  Mainichi  Dempo  is  only  three 
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ears  old,  but  it  has  two  correspondents  at  the 
fapanese  Exhibition,  and  prides  itself  upon  the 
ichness  and  reliability  of  its  news.  The  Osaka 
\laiiiiclii  Shimbtm  claims  the  largest  circulation  in 
lapan.  It  has  always  more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
lers  on  its  staff,  and  within  the  last  five  years  two  of 
ts  editorial  staff  have  become  Ministers  of  State, 
ts  claims  to  have  the  largest  circulation  are  con- 
ested  by  the  Kokumin  Shimbuit,  whose  editor  is 
he  distinguished  Mr.  Tokutomi — for  Japan  is  like 
ither  countries  in  this  respect. 

Turning  to  other  advertisements,  we  find  the 
.lelhodist  Publishing  House  proclaims  its  readiness 
D  supply  any  book  on  the  market  at  prices  always 
easonable.  In  a  full-page  ad-.ertisement  of  beer,  a 
apanese  beauty  stands  behimJ  a  beer-botlle  counter, 
nil  beneath  the  legend  reads:  "  Tourists  to  Japan 
iho  do  not  taste  Japanese  genuine  Beer  are  not 
vorth  coming."  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Company 
)roduces  among  other  varieties  of  beer  "  Miin- 
hener,"  made  in  Tokyo.  Over  the  leaf  an  adver- 
isement  informs  us  that  "  forty  years  ago  cows  were 
lot  kept  for  getting  their  milk  except  for 
heir  calves."      Dairying  began   only   twenty   years 


ago.  Nov;  7000  cows  are  kept  for  dairying  pur- 
poses in  Tok)o  alone,  most  of  them  imported  from 
Europe  and  America.  Bank  advertisements  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  imposing  sets  forth  the 
adxantages  offered  by  the  Bank  of  Korea,  now  in 
cour.se  of  construction.  The  Fujita  Company  adver- 
tise an  annual  output  of  8000  tons  of  electrolytii' 
copper  in  ingots  anil  c.ithodes.  Then  come  the  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Companies — always  good  friends 
of  advertising  agents  and  newspapers.  After  these 
come  the  industrial  concerns,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Fuji  Gas  Cotton  .S])inning  Company,  which  has  seven 
factories  and  13,800  employes,  among  whom  it 
shares  profits  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
n\ailable  for  dividend.  A  dry  goods  store  advertises 
that  it  "  always  sticks  to  one  price,""  and  issues  a 
montlily  magazine  to  advertise  its  merchandise. 

In  the  midst  of  advertisements  of  iron  works,  stock 
exchanges  and  the  like,  we  stumble  upon  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Mancliiirian  Daily  News,  the  only 
four-page  English  newspajier  in  Manchuria.  It  is 
])ublished  at  Dairen  at  two  sen  per  copy,  and  stands 
for  the  principle  of  the  "  0])fn  Door  and  Equal  Op- 
iiortunities."     The  follow  iii''  extract  from  an  adver- 
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tisfment  of  a  C()ltiHi->iiiiining  cciiiip;iii_\-  is  iiiteit-.stiiig 
and  suggestive  :  — 

111  tlu'  jriKid  trc-atiiieiit  of  worUnioii,  the  KaiK'Ka- 
liiclii  Spimiiiif:  Co.  ocnipies  the  first  positinii  in  fac- 
tories III  Japan. 

With  a  view  to  I'ducatc  norkmeii  a  tt'clnncnl  scliool 
is  p.stahlisheil  for  men  iinil  a  girls'  school  for  women. 
'I'licrc  is  a  kiinler;iartcn  fur  the  protection  of  the 
workmen's  <'hililren.  i'apers  ami  iiia;;azincs  are  pub- 
lished lor  aniiiwment  a.s  well  as  in.stniclion  of  the 
employes.  For  the  cultivation  of  character  lectures 
are  occasioiiail.v  ;;;iveii   hy   noted  .scholars. 

For  llie  relief  of  the  sick,  wounded,  or  tlic  families 
of  the  <Iead,  the  mutual  relief  s.vstem  is  adopt+'d.  A 
hospital  is  in  the  coiiii>ounds,  and  if  ue<'es.sar.v  the 
patients  are  sent  to  sea-l>athiiiK,  or  hot  spriny;s,  etc. 
()ccasioiially  athletic  iireetings  are  held. 

'I'lie  only  colourcil  advertisement  is  a  picture  ot  a 
Japanese  lieauty  offering  "  the  celel)rated  Jajianese 
sauce,   Higeta  Shnyu." 

So  much  for  the  advertisements,  which  give  a 
more  vi\id  and  varied  picture  of  new  Japan  than  can 
l>e-gaiiied  b)  the  perusal  of  many  guide-books. 

"  Representative  Japan  "  abounds  in  portraits, 
mostly  t.iken  by  the  Graplilc's  own  photographer. 
From  the  Mikailo  downwards  everybody  who  is  any- 
biHjy  has  l:>e<  11  photographed  for  this  album  of 
Japanese  notables.  As  usual,  excepting  in  the  Royal 
and  Im|)erial  circles,  where  alone  women  stanii  equal 
in  nuiiiber  to  their  men  folks,  there  are  very  few  por- 


11,1  its  of  women  among  the  celebrities  of  Japan. 
\\  hether  this  is  becau.se  there  are  few  female  cele- 
brities, or  whether  it  is  Ix-cause  thev  iibjc<-t  to  U- 
plvitographed.   I  do  not  know. 

The  Mika<lo  and  the  I'.iupress  each  contribute  a 
pMcm,  which  is  copied  out  In  the  chief  Court  poet. 
Here  is  the  translation  of  the  Mikado's  xcrse:  — 

The  tiling   «c   want 
Is  hearts  that  rises  ahove  life's  worries  like 
The  sun   at  mom   risiiin  ahove  the  clouds, 
Splendid  and  strong. 

The  Empress's  verse  pirh.ip*  suffers  a  liltle  in  the 
tr.inslation  : — 

Should  we  fear 
To  slip  or  fail,  ne  take  the  i;reater  heed 
.Villi    e'en    the    smallest    deed    do    warily. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  pages  given  up  to  the 
))ortraits  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  Japan. 
There  seems  no  fear  of  race  suicide  in  the  Imperial 
circles  in  the  Land  uf  the  Rising  Sun. 

Nearly  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  portraits  of 
Ministers  of  State,  Ambassadors.  Deputies,  and 
other  distinguished  jiersons.  What  strikes  me  most 
in  passing  along  this  portrait  gallery  of  hundreds  f)f 
Japanese  notables  is  that  if  they  were  not  lal>elled 
Japanese,  at  least  half  would  l)e  mistaken  for 
l-.uropeans.     There  are  all   types- — Knglish.   Amcri- 


Japanese  Exports  and  Imports.     The  Imports  In  1907  were  valued  at  494  million  yen. 
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(an.  Ru.ssiaii,  P'rench,  Ck-rman,  Dutch — but  not  50 
per  cent,  have  any  distinctively  Japanese  features. 
If  tliese  portraits  were  cut  out  so  that  nothing  was 
l^-ft  to  distinguish  their  origin,  and  thev  were  mixed 
up  .-It  random  with  an  ecpial  numtjer  of  portraits  of 
notalile  Russians,  British,  Germans,  etc.,  it  would 
liiffic  .myone  to  place  more  than  half  of  them  as 
(Jrirnial.  After  the  portraits  come  the  views  of 
scenes  in  Japan — land.scapes,  temples,  cities,  and  I 
know  not  what  '  Half-a-dozen  pages  are  printeil  in 
'  nluur.  notably  six  scenes  of  Mount  Fuji,  [lainted  by 
Hokusai.  The  rest  of  the  illustrations  are  printed 
in  blue  or  brown  ink,  with  verv  pleasing  effect. 

There  are  reproductions  of  some  of  the  tablcanx 
ill  the  British-Japan  Exhibition  and  pictures  of  manv 


of  the  notable  exhibits.     As  a  memorial  of  the  Kxiii- 
bition  alone  it  is  well  worth  pre.serving. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Teijiro  Abiko  upon  his 
enterprise.  Such  men  as  he  are  in\aluable  pioneers 
of  the  international  world  state  of  the  future.     "  Re- 


presentative  Ja| 


helps  to  make  us  understand 


Japan.  '!  In-  "  World  of  Tcvday  "  will  no  doubt 
help  Japan  and  China  to  under.stand  the  West  and 
its  ])eople.  Mr.  Aiiiko  could  hardly  be  employed 
in  more  useful  work. 

The  Japanese  are  well  known  for  th<-  charm  and 
artistic  effect  of  their  picture  postcards;  and  the 
exhibitnrs  .iiiil  iiK-nh.mts  from  Japan  have  made 
good  use  of  the  liiclure  postcard  for  advertising 
purposes  at  She|iherd's  Bush, 


"THE    WORLD    TO-DAY." 


T/ic  World  To-day  for  July  has  many  interesting 
topical  articles.  J.  H.  Frost  describes  vvhat  he  calls 
"  Re-afforestation  in  a  Great  City."  On  Arbor 
O'')'  ,^85,000  catalpa  seedlings  were  sold  to  the 
school  children  for  planting,  at  the  cost  of  oaie  cent 
each.  Annie  E.  S.  Beard  writes  sympathetically 
of  our  Boy  Scouts,  an  in.stitution  which  Mr.  Hearst 
is  endeavouring  to  acclimatise  in  America. 

k  distinctly  .American  article  is  that  which  ilr- 
-  ribis  how  the  city  of  Seattle  is  levelling  its  hills  for 
i.itlic  purposes.  The  city,  having  a  |)lrntiful  water 
■-upi>ly,  decided  to  wash  the  hills  into  the  Gulf. 
rh<'\  have  already  washed  down  sixteen  million 
cubic  \ards  of  earth  and  stone  at  a  co.st  of  a  million 
and  .1  h.df.  They  have  still  eighteen  million  cubic 
\arrls  to  get  rid  of.  If  pirlormed  in  the  old  way. 
with  shov<'l  and  .scraper,  it  would  have  cost  nearly 
>-\en  millions  sterling;  by  using  water  it  will  only 
•  MSt  ihn-e  millions. 

A  pHi«-r  entitled  "  The  Telephone  Dilemma  thai 
("onfronts  Cliicago  "  describes  how  the  telephone  in 
Chicago  works  at  a  net  loss  of  nearly  ^200,000  jx'r 
annum.     Mr.  Norman  S.  Rankin  has  a  brief  paper 


entitled  "  Plotting  Towns  for  a  Future,"  which 
leads  one  to  think  that  the  Americans  are  going  to 
lay  out  their  new  towns  kl  future  on  the  lines  of 
garden  cities. 

Ching  Chung  W.mg  has  .1  brief  but  spirited  ac- 
count of  the  vigour  with  which  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment is  endeavouring  to  entirely  eradicate  the 
growth,  the  eating,  and  the  smoking  of  opium  in 
Chin.i.  .Another  brief  paper  descril)es  how  Mrs. 
Rus.sell  Sage  has  entrusted  John  M.  Glenn  with  the 
ilutv  of  distributing  ten  millions  sterling  left  by  her 
husb.md  :  — 

'I'lie  SaHP  I'liiiiiilalioii  does  not  ittteiiipt  to  relieve 
iiiilividiial  or  fiiinily  necil.  Katlier,  its  funetiini  is  to 
erailirale,  a«  far  .'is  possilile,  tlie  lausrs  of  poverly  and 
i;.'iioraiice,  without  1  akin;;  any  iininciliate  co^inisance  of 
tlif  I'cople  «lio  may  lir  pool'  and  i^'iioraiit.  Colleges,  or 
(:liiir«-lie«  of  aiiv  dfiioininntion  v\  liatsoover.  cannot  receive 
ai<i  from  it.  It  lias,  liowevcr,  prorided  the  sinews  of 
war  for  the  nation  wiile  ll;.'ht  a;.'ain!'l  liilier<MiIoKis,  has 
done  a  vast  amount  for  the  Idind  partii'iilarly  hiind 
iliildien  and  has  interesteil  itself  in  various  otiier 
iliaiitalde  vM)rk8,  to  whirh  theor;;anised  charities  cannot 
in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things,  give  their  attention. 


i 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


On  Satniiiay,  tlie  .litl  Se|iteinl)er,  Mr.  K.  S.  Sicpi'k, 
of  the  National  Mutiuil  I-ifo  Association  Limitwl,  pre- 
sented Mr.  H.  W.  Roardsloy,  cliief  supcrintpmleiit, 
who  is  severing  his  connection  witli  tlie  society,  witli 
.silver  plate  on  behalf  of  the  inside  staff,  and  the  on  I 
side  staff  presented  Mr.  Roar<lsley  with  a  travcUiii  • 
ca.so  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  sn- 
vii'<M. 


Tho  annual  smoke  tii^ht  tenderp<l  by  the  Commer- 
cial Tnion  Assurance  Company  to  its  agents  and  stafi' 
of  tho  Victorian  branch  w  a.s  held  at  the  Vienna 
Cafe  on  31st  August.  Mr.  A.  B.  Speeding,  manager 
for  Australia  and  Tasmania,  preside<l.  and  there  were 
about  150  gentlemen  present.  The  gathering  jirovel 
a  very  successful  and  enjoyable  one. 


The  aliridged  prospe<'tus  of  the  Insurance  Office  of 
.Vu.stralia  T.imited  has  been  published.  The  company 
11  being  formed  to  transact  all  fonns  of  insurance 
...\ccpt.  life,  with  a  .apital  of  £250,000  in  .WO.flOO 
shares  of  10s.  each,  iil  uliich  .300,000  .shares  have  l>ccii 
taken  up  by  tlie  public  at  2s.  6d.  on  application  and 
2s.  Cd.  on  allotment.  The  balance  of  200,000  shares 
will  be  lield  in  reserve.  The  provisional  direotors  of 
the  company  are  the  Right  Hon.  Allen  Taylor,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sydney,  Sir  James  Graham,  M.D.,  M.L.A.  : 
and  Hoherl  Patten.  E.sq.  (S.vdney  Board);  and  Sir 
Robert  Best,  M.H.R.;  W.  H.  Felstead,  Esq.,  and 
Kdward  C.  Dya.son,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  B.M.E.  (Melbourne 
Board).  Messrs.  H.  H.  Stockfeld  and  H.  S.  Doherty 
are  the  provisionid  .joint  managers.  The  head  office 
of  the  comjiany  will   be  at  263  George-street,  S.vdiiey. 


The  (|UestioM  vvliether  the  men  of  the  Mplbourne 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  are  liable  to  .serve  as  sol- 
diers under  the  new  Defence  Bill  forme<l  the  subject 
ot  a  discussion  at  a  re<-ent  meeting  of  the  Fire  Board. 
It  was  a.scertained  that,  while  under  the  existing  Act 
rlio  firemen  had  not  necessarily  to  sen'e  in  war  time, 
it  was  nece.ssarv  that  they  should  undergo  the  usual 
military  training  during  peace,  because  they  might 
not  always  remain  mendiers  of  the  brigade,  and  in 
that  case  would  be  liable  to  serve  when  called  on. 
It  was  contended  that  th«<  fact  that  firemen  were  not 
exempt  was  a  serious  matter  from  the  fire  protection 
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OFFICHS'i 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street, 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William   Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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RESEaVC  LIABIU.Y.  £100,000;  GUARANTEE  FUND.  £10,000. 

BOAKIl  OK  DIRKOTORS-  Edward  Faiinintr.  Esq  ,  Chaiimali  W. 
H.  Irvine.  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Donald  Mackiiinoii.  Esq  ,  M  1.  A.  : 
R.  G.  M'CutL-heon,  Esq.,  M  L.A. ;  Stewart  McArttmr.  Eeq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  in  empowered   by   special    Act  of   Farlianin  t   to 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.        ,IOFI.  F(i,\.  ^  a>  i^ »  r 
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I  CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accouotaot.  Spectallit  lor  lastalllnt 
Utut  America*  Ollloe  Boekkeeplol  Syitems,  vli.— 
Looieleat  or  Perpetaal  Ledftri  and  Card-Led^eri 
CerriipODdiasi,  FItlaf,  Adlln|  aad  Postltig  Machlnei, 
Co.,  &c. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.     MELBOURNB. 


point  ol  view,  tor  the  regular  drill  course  would  take 
awa.v  I.')  per  cent,  of  their  effective  memher.s.  The 
rejiulation.s  meant  that  .'33  of  the  brigade's  men  would 
he  absent  for  eight  days  during  the  summer  weather. 
Tho  matter  will  be  discussed  at  the  Sydney  conference 
ou  11th  October. 
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Insurance  Notes. 


Tim  Sun  Firo  office,  wliicli  nriginat<xl  in  the  year 
171IJ,  in  llie  reign  nf  (Jueen  Anne,  U(>ni|ileteil  on  the  7tli 
April  last  its  200  years  of  corporate  existeiiee,  and  is  at 
this  time  the  oldest  surviving;  insurance  institution  in 
England. 


THE    BUSHMAN'S    TRIBUTE. 


Tlie  fellTnoii>;ery  estiililislnnt-nt  of  I),  and  \V.  (lil)!) 
Bros,  at  K<)ot.--iray  was  totally  destroye<l  hy  fin-  on  'Jnd 
S'pteniher.  Buildings,  plant  and  stock  to  the  value 
of  jsonie  thousands  of  pounds  were  totally  de,stroy(<l 
or  wrecked  beyond  repair  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  inade(|Ua<v  of  the  water  supply  was  again  a 
cause  for  coni|iliiint  by  the  lire  brigade  authorities, 
and  water  had  to  be  pumped  from  the  Saltwater 
River  to  tight  the  flames.  The  fire  is  said  fo  have 
liecu  cau.sed  by  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  drying 
room   of  the  works. 


Eight  btisiness  places  in  Teiuora,  New  South  Wales, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  t^e  4th  September.  The 
occupants  of  the  premises  were  E.  Davoren.  dealer; 
C.  Byrnes,  wine  merchant:  O.  E.  Deutchers,  cyrle 
manufacturer;  1^.  Spiers,  jeweller;  McGowan,  re.stau- 
rant ;  G.  Byron,  hairdresser;  E.  Robertson,  boot- 
maker; and  Hanipie.  restaui-ant.  The  buildings  and 
portion  of  ilii'  cimtentis  were  insured. 


\  lii'e  broke  init  on  the  steamer  "  Tndrami."  a  steel 
screw  steamer,  whil.st  taking  in  coal  at  Newcastle  on 
20th  August.  TTie  tire  originatinl  in  some  okl  coal  in 
the  starboai<l  bunker.  The  pilot  .steamer  "  .V.jax  "' 
and  five  tugs  were  fpiickly  on  the  scene,  an<l  after 
Mome  hours  .succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  The 
fnll  extent  of  the  damage  i.s  not  known,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extensive. 


k  wireless  nH\ssage  receive<l  at  Vancouver  states 
that  the  freight  ship  "Westpoinl."  wbiili  wa.v  bouml 
from  Chailcrton  to  Ola.sgow.  was  burnt  at  sea.  and 
foundered  off  Newfoun<lland.  (Ini'  of  the  "West- 
point's  "  boats.  c>ontainiiig  10  of  the  crew,  has  been 
picked  up.  but  a  number  of  the  crew  is  .sitill  miss- 
ing. 


.\  disastrous  fire  occnrre*!  recently  in  the  Rock  Bay 
Hospital.  British  Columbia,  and  the  building  was 
destroye<l.  The  nurses  sueceeede<l  in  rescuing  all  the 
patients  from  their  peril. 


[This  pneni  is  suggest<-d  by  an  in(i<lent  which  was 
reporti'd  in  c(Minectinu  with  the  death  of  the  lato 
King.  It  was  stated  that  a  surveyor  was  riding 
through  the  Gippsland  forest  at  2  o'clock  on  May  26th, 
the  hour  named  for  complete  stoppage  of  work 
thr(uigbout  the  Empire  in  memory  of  the  late  King, 
who  was  at  that  nuiment  being  laid  to  rest.  .Stand- 
ing in  a  ilea  ring,  a  bushnian  was  seen,  with  hat  in 
Iniiul  and  head  bowed,  paying  a  silent,  solitary 
tribute  to  King  Edward's  memory.  It  was  also  re- 
port<»d  that  Sii'  (ieorge  Reid,  seeing  the  .story  in  the 
Australian  files,  sent  the  cutting  to  Queen  Alexandra 
as  an  instance  of  the  aft'eetionat*^  regard  in  which 
King  Edward  was  held  in  far-off  Australia.  The 
following  lines,  referring  to  the  incident,  have  been 
I'cnnposed    by    a    Melbourne   lady]:  — 

Gnarled  and  rough  and  old  is  he, 
And  with  lorcf  his  axe  he  swings  ; 

But   in   thought   tn-ilay 

He  is   far  awav. 
And   he   walks   with  earth's  great  kings. 

Xfit  rustle  of  W-af  nor  note  of  hird 
The  IcHieiy  liiishnian  hears. 

But  the  steady  l>eat 

Of  the  mourners'   feet, 
.\n(l  Ihe  rain  of  ;i  nation's  tears. 

Xorgi;nit  hole  anil  liranching  fern, 
That  he  .sees  with  mist-dimmed  eye  ; 

His  scant  grey  hairs. 

The  splitter  hares, 
As  the  King  to  iiis  grave  goes  hy. 


Waratah. 


May  2o,  1 910. 


That  Spain  is  steadily  making  progress  is  being 
shown  in  various  ways.  An  article  in  .A'/^r.';//';)  7'/c/«/c 
desrrihes  one  fratnre  of  this  awakening  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture.  It  appears  th.it  for  .some  time 
there  lias  been  ;in  agit;ition  in  f:ivour  of  agrictiltiu-al 
eci operation,  and  ;)t  last  the  Minister  of  Finance 
h;i>  t:iken  the  initi.itive,  hy  studying  the  question  and 
m;iking  inquiries  as  ti>  the  Ix'st  means  of  helping 
agrimdtine  't^\  advancing  money  out  of  rural  funds 
for  the  purchase  and  exploitation  of  land.  The 
writer  descrilies  the  henefit.s  derived  from  similar 
institutions  in  other  countries,  especially  France, 
It;ilv  :ind  Germany.  He  says  the  rural  fund.s  will 
hell)  to  solve  the  social  prohlom  by  forming  small 
owners,  who  will  .serve  as  a  l)arrier  to  break  the  wave 
of  anarchism  which  may  overflow  from  the  cities  and 
cause  much  misc-hief  among  a  rnr:il  population  de- 
|iri-ssed  by  th<-  dark  i>essimism  which  is  general  at 
the  present  time. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 
rate   of   Is.    4d.  per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the    order    along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.  11.). 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Koliert   Southey. 

rii(>'  Pleasures  uf  Hope  (Campbell). 

Kobert  Browning. 

.St.   Gcorjje  and   the   Dragon. 

John  Keats. 

The  Earthly   Paradise  (Morris^. 

.John   Drydeii. 

t'liaucor's   Canterbury   Tales. 

Paradise   Lost   (Pt.    II.). 

Chikle  Harold  (Pt.    II.). 

Moore's   Irish    MeUnlies. 

W.  CuUeii  Bryant. 

William  Cow  per. 

I'ronis   for   Schoolroom   and   Scholar   (Pt.   I.). 

TennysoM's  In  Mrinoriani,  and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

Alder.syde. 

Guy   Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Week.s  in   a   Balloon. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

The  Conscript. 

Nocmi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine). 

Les  Miserables  (Cosette). 

Also 
Macaulay's  History  of  England. 


We  can   also   supply  the  following    books,   strongly  bound   in    limp   green   cloth    covers 
at  4d.  each,  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


"  Romeo  and  .Juliet." 
"Hamlet." 
"Henry  V." 
"  Henry  VIII." 
Shakesieare's  "  Merehant  of  Venice." 
Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth   Night." 
■    ■  "        The  Tempest." 

Bichard   II." 
■lulius  Ciesar." 
Lamb's  "  Talcs  from  Shakespeare." 
Scott's  "Marmion." 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake.'' 
Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 


Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare'.s 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 


Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 


Longfellow's  "  Hiawatlia." 

Wordsworth's   Poems  (  Pt.  I.). 

Moore's  Irish   Melcnlies. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Macaulay's    "  Lays    of    Ancient    Home    '    and 

Other   Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold  :   His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Burns'  Poems,    Selections. 

Tennyson's  "  In   Memoriam,"  and  Other  Poems 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.   III.). 
Poem.s  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.  IV.). 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Mu.sic.  Tonic 

Sol-fa). 
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Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

The  Review  of  Reviews  tor  Australasia, 

T.  &  0.  Life  Building,  corner  of  little  Collins  and  Swanslon  Streets,  Melbourne. 
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Charming   Books  for  Children. 


Very  Stroagfly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACS. 


Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child' 
foundation  of  eduration  in  the  true  sense  ot  t 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  liold  fast  to 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  b 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  su 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  add 
charge  20/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid; 
posted,  4d.  Money  ma.y  be  sent  by  money  order 
added  in  latter  rase. 


ir  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
s  life  naturally  and  pleasantl.y.  and  la.vs  the 
lie  word.     Cultivate  in  your  children   a  love  of 

whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
undle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
re  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
ress.      Should    you    buy   80   of   these    I)Ooks,    we 

if  12.  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
,    postal    note,    or   cheque.      Exchange    must   be 


HBRS    IS    THB    L,IST:- 


Songs   and   Qamea 

Wondfr  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  CCiief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and   Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The  Jolly   Family   at  the   Seaside 

tife-'s  Little  Ones 

Tales'  from   Shalkespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the  Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunaav's    Hairns 

The  Redeross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcrnss  Knight— Part  II 

I'rince  Want-toKnow 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  I. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  I. 

Illustrated  Recitations     Part  II. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed   Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katy  Did 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

Tlie  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hymns  with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 

From  January  to  December 

A   Seaside  Story 


Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

.Vladdin   and    His   Lamp 

The  Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

.Vursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

(Jreat  Events  in  British  History 

The    ("gly    Onckiing 

Hobinson   Crusoe — Part  I. 

Mobinson  Crusoe — Part  II. 

More   Nursery    Uhymes 

The   Enchanted   Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales   From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Haraelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus  the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog    Prince 

liCtters   From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sandford   and  Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  .\dventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Kves  and  No   Kyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 

[Md  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of   Nonsense. 

By   the   Christmas   Fireside. 

Thor  and   the  CFiants. 

The  Trotty  Bonk. 

Stories   from   Chaucer. 

Birch  Tree  J,.e?»"nd. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden   Fleece. 

Bluebenrd. 
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